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CHAPTER L 

AN ANCIENT CHURCH. 

Within a few miles of a busy, manufacturing town, with 
noisy mills filled with whirling machinery, and tall 
chimneys puflSng out dense volumes of black smoke, lies 
a fertile little TaUey just in the heart of the Lancashire 
hills. Good, substantial roads conduct from this valley 
in all directions; and right thr9ugh the midst of it runs a 
branch of the railway lines with which our whole country 
is, in these days, intersected. At short intervals, along 
the swiftly-flowing river by which it is watereS and 
drained, appear flourishing villages, most of them con- 
taining a factory or two; whilst ploughed meadows, or 
fields of waving grain, cover the rising ground which has 
been reclaimed from the dominion of elms and oaks. 

Three hundred years ago, however, when that busy 
town was itself little better than a village, this now well- 
populated and accessible valley enjoyed a seclusion equal 
to, if not greater than, that of any locality in England. 

Thick forests at that time girthed the bases of the 
hills amidst which it winds; and narrow, rutty lanes 
alone connected it with the outer world. In place of the 
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groups of stone buildings by which it is at present bor- 
dered, the broad Wara gurgled its peaceful way between 
green banks fringed with overhanging trees. Amidst 
these might be seen, here and there, a picturesque-looking 
farm-house, or a comfortably thatched cottage ; but at no 
point of its course through the district did there then 
appear an aggregate of habitations sufficiently numerous 
to deserve the appellation of village. By a stretch of 
courtesy, however, we may bestow that of hamlet upon a 
cluster of small houses which had gathered about a rude 
bridge spanning the blue river, all of them built of wood, 
and each having its upper story projecting considerably 
beyond the lower. 

At a short distance from the place formerly occupied 
by this hamlet, there runs off from the valley a glen, some 
mile or so in length, narrow at its entrance, but widening 
out as the hills fall away from each other on either hand, 
and terminating where those hills eventually meet in a 
gentle, amphitheatre-like sweep. Within this doubly 
sequestered spot, there stood, in the days of * Good Queen 
Bess,' an old mansion, which went by the name of Erles- 
ton Grange, and in . which, from time immemorial, had 
dwelt a branch of the ancient Lancashire family of 
Anderton. 

The house was situated at the further end of the glen, 
and in a slightly elevated position, its form and dimensions 
being thrown out by a background of forest, draping the 
low mountain at its rear, and a few acres of undulating 
ground constituting in front of it a diminutive park. 

At the period we have mentioned, the Grange pre- 
sented a somewhat curious medley of architecture. A 
circular tower, apparently of Norman date, so thickly 
overgrown with ivy as to look like a great round ivy- 
bush, formed its oldest part. To this had been added, 
by its owners in successive generations, structures of 
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yarioQS sizes and shapes; the latest erection of the 
irregular pile consisting of an entire new frontage in the 
stately Corinthian style. 

Standing upon a lower level within the glen, hut close 
hy its entrance, was another house, which, though modem 
in comparison with that just described, had, nevertheless, 
been weathered by the winds and rains of fully a century. 
It was built of wood and plaster, painted black and white, 
with lozenges and trefoils upon the chief of its numerous 
gables ; and within its interior were long, rambling pas- 
sages, and many-angled, low-roofed apartments. 

The house bore the title of Hall-i'-th*-Wood — some- 
what inappropriately — since, though, like its neighbour 
the Grange, it was backed by a well- wooded brow, it 
stood out in the free air and sunshine, shaded only by a 
few tall larches and graceful elms. There was no park 
attached to this less aristocratic-looking dwelling, but an 
avenue, entered through a wooden gate, with pillars 
painted black and white, to match the house, skirted 
a well-kept lawn at its front, the three other sides beinp^ 
encompassed by a garden. 

A walk of ten minutes from this house would have 
sufficed to bring a person acquainted with its existence 
and whereabouts to a church, situated upon the hill-side, 
immediately without the glen, but so concealed amidst 
dense, encircling woods as to be entirely invisible from 
the plain below. 

The church was of stone, old and moss-grown, but in 
a good state of preservation. It had been erected and 
endowed by Sir Balph Anderton, a remote ancestor of the 
present owner of Erleston Grange ; and now, nearly fifty 
years after the Beformation had first set its foot in 
England, and at a time when the most clandestine 
exercise of the old religion was severely punishable by 
law, that church was stiQ Catholic. Mass was dailv 
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celebrated upon its altar^ and each Sunday and holiday 
saw a devout congregation assembled within its walls. 
Not a Tery small congregation either ; for although, with 
the exception of the few families collected together in the 
hamlet we have mentioned, the inhabitants of Waradale 
lived, for the most part, in detached dwellings, scattered 
about over the vale and surrounding declivities, this re- 
tired neighbourhood was less sparsely peopled than a 
careless survey of it might have led one to suppose. Nor 
was the attendance at this church confined to those who, 
in happier times, would have constituted its legitimate 
parishioners. . In addition to them, a smaU number of 
earnest Catholics were accustomed, on each day of obliga- 
tion, to steal thither from almost incredible distances, in 
order that they might worship according to the dictates of 
their consciences, and with the rites of their forefathers. 
And that those rites and that worship were, in all pro- 
bability, now celebrated in no other church than their 
own throughout the British dominions, those who fre- 
quented it fully believed ; and not without reason, since, 
although hundreds of missionary priests travelled the 
kingdom in disguise, administering the sacraments to a 
persecuted people, and offering up the Holy Sacrifice, this 
was elsewhere done only with the most profound secrecy, 
as a rule in private houses, and frequently in the dead of 
night. Owing, however, to the extreme seclusion of the 
valley, and to the favour extended towards them by a 
justice of the peace, who, though outwardly a Conformist, 
was at heart a Papist, this fortunate little company of 
Catholics had, so far, escaped all personal suffering from 
the cruel penal laws. 

But how long this happy immunity from the troubles 
of their fellow-countrymen was to continue, had, at the 
moment at which our story commences, become a matter 
of anxious doubt. The friendly justice was dead, and a 
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man of yery different character and disposition had jnst 
succeeded him in office. 

From another source, moreoyer, danger threatened the 
vaUey. In the neighbouring town of Orrleigh, where, 
until a few weeks ago, the established ritual had been each 
Sunday carelessly read oyer in the parish church by a 
good-natured cobbler (the deficiency of Protestant clergy- 
men at Elizabeth's accession haying necessitated the 
employment of laymen for this purpose), there now 
dwelt a regularly ordained rector. This gentleman, the 
Bey. Silas Featherstone by name, was a zealous Puritan, 
as throughout Elizabeth's reign were yast numbers of 
ministers in the Established Church. 

He, howbeit, in common with most of his brethren of 
the same persuasion at this period, disclaimed the impu- 
tation of schism, and acknowledged the lawfulness of 
continuing in this Church, whilst seeking a further 
reform both in her ceremonies and discipline ; and in 
this opinion and conduct his sect was supported by some 
of the most noted Swiss Reformers. 

Greatly disapproving of this faction in the Church 
whereof she had constituted herself supreme head, the 
Queen, throughout her life, constantly endeavoured to 
put it down. But the Genevan party had powerful friends 
both in the House of Commons and in the Cabinet ; and 
although, in the earlier part of her reign, its adherents 
in Lancashire, as in other parts of the country, had 
shared, in some degree, the penalties and disabilities of 
Catholics, this was not now the case. At the instance 
of her favourite, the Earl of Leicester, a strong partisan 
of the sect, Elizabeth had consented to encourage in this 
county the Puritanism which she disliked, on account of 
the Popery which she detested. 

And with the end which she and her Government had 
equally in view — viz. the stamping out of the Catholic 
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religion, or, at any rate, the prevention of any outward 
profession of it — the course was by no means impolitic. 

For whilst a yast majority of the gentry and free- 
holders, as well as the peasantry of Lancashire, remained 
steadfast to the faith of their ancestors, the Puritan 
element in the new Church had here gained a stronger 
ascendency than in any other part of England. Angli- 
canism in the country was weak, and, in consequence, 
went to the wall during the prolonged religious conten- 
tions which raged so fiercely between Catholicism and its 
natural and bitter enemy from across the Channel. 

At the date of which we write, a clique of Puritans, 
appointed by the Privy Council under the title of Com- 
missioners, exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Lan- 
cashire — of whom two, in order the better to fulfil a 
command which they had received from the Queen to 
practise greater diligence in the discovery and punish- 
ment of Popish recusants, had taken up their abode in 
Manchester. Of these, the principal, as regards rank, 
was the Earl of Derby. A High Churchman in the reign 
of Henry VHL, the Earl, like his master, had professed 
a belief in the Mass, the Invocation of Saints, Purgatory, 
&c. ; but accommodating himself to the spirit of the time, 
he had repudiated these tenets under the rule of Henry's 
son, and as a reward for his conformity had received a 
gift of the college-house, together with some ninety-five 
acres of land belonging to the collegiate church and school 
of Manchester — agreeable additions, no doubt, to the large 
amount of monastic property which had fallen to his share 
in the previous reign. At the restoration of religion 
under Mary, the noble Earl (whose fafJaily motto was 'sans 
changer') had returned to the old faith, and had appeared 
to be an ardent Catholic in every respect save one — the 
restitution of Church property — upon which point he re- 
tained staunch Protestant principles. Once more, upon 
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Elizabeth's accession to the throne, the supple Stanley 
had turned with the tide. He had now become a Puritan 
and a zealous persecutor of the Lancashire Catholics. 

A close friend of the Earl's and a frequent visitor at 
his house, Aldport Lodge, was William Chadderton, 
Bishop of Chester, the second commissioner to whom we 
haye referred as having taken up his abode in Manchester. 
The Bishop had been appointed to the wardenship of the 
collegiate church, and under his management the adjoin- 
ing college, newly founded by Elizabeth, had becomes 
nursery for Calvinistic Presbyterianism within the fold of 
the Established Church. Most of its fellows were avowed 
Poritans and unflinching enemies of Popery with all its 
adjuncts, even tor the games and festivities of May-day 
and other holiday seasons, which were put down by them 
with a firm hand. 

• Puritan clergymen filled the majority of benefices 
throughout the Bishop's diocese, and were encouraged to 
zeal in pursuit of their profession, as well as instructed in 
its duties, by means of monthly ^ exercises' held under his 
direction in the parish church of Manchester. A Puritan 
high sheriff was at the head of civil affairs in the county ; 
Puritan magistrates sat upon the bench ; Puritan gentle- 
men were keepers of the prisons ; and Puritan function- 
aries occupied many of the lower judicial or executive 
posts. As will be seen, then, the ecclesiastical faction to 
which the new Bector of Orrleigh belonged was a domi- 
nant one in this part, at least, of the virgin Queen's do- 
minions, and trained as he had been in the violent anti- 
Papistic creed of his sect, the Bev. Silas Featherstone, 
with powerful authority at his back, was likely to prove 
no unformidable enemy to Catholics. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at, therefore, that apprehensions on the score of 
his vicinity should be entertained in the quiet and hitherto 
immolested valley of the Wara. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE SUN INN AT ORBLEIGH. 

^ Halloa, there ! Come hither, sirrah, and take my horse/ 
The speaker was a stout, good-humoured-looking, little 
man, about forty years of age, who had drawn bridle before 
the Sun Inn at Orrleigh, and was addressing a serying 
man who stood within the shadow of its projecting porch. 
* Why, Jack, is *t you ?' he added, as the man came for- 
ward in obedience to his summons. ' Take him round to 
the stable. Jack, and give him a feed of oats,' he con- 
tinued, patting the well-fed cob from which he had dis- 
mounted. * I'm going into the house for half an hour to 
warm myself.' 

* I' faith, aw'U warrant your honour's well-nigh starved 
to deeoth,' returned the ostler, receiving the rdns with a 
respectful salutation. *Tb' wind's bitter cow'd to-day. 
By th' Mass it's liker th' middle o' January nor the first o' 
May. You'll find th' mistress i' th' hewse-place. Squire. 
An' aw'd recommend your honour to tak' a quart or two o' 
our prime yale aboard afore startin' again o' that long ride 
whoam. It 'ud keep th' cow'd out.' 

* Ay, ay, I'll look after that. Jack, you may depend 
on't,' responded the gentleman, smiling. And after wait- 
ing an instant until his horse had disappeared through an 
archway which conducted to the inn yard, he passed be- 
neath the clumsy porch ; and following a narrow, crooked 
passage to its termination, threw open the door of a huge 
kitchen, flagged like the passage and strewn with white 
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sand. Broad beams of black oak crossed the low roof, 
from which were suspended flitches of bacon^ hams^ and 
dried deers' tongues. Two or three small diamond-paned 
windows^ set high in the wall^ served to light the apart- 
ment, and a great wood fire blazed upon the hearthstone. 
Seated close by this, upon benches which had been drawn 
up on either side, appeared some half dozen men, drinking 
and talking together. One of these was the landlord of 
the tayern, a hale man of sixty or thereabouts, whose brown 
hair was only now beginning to show streaks of silver, and 
whose blue eyes still retained much of the brightness of 
youth. Near him, resting her hand upon a well-scoured 
deal table, on which were disposed a metal jug and one or 
two pewter pots, stood his wife — a buxom dame nearly 
twenty years his junior. Mistress Morley affected the 
fashion, and was somewhat overdressed for her station, 
but, being a good-looking woman, did no injustice to her 
fine ruffles and silken kirtle. 

Turning round as the door unclosed, she at once recog- 
nised the visitor, and advancing a few steps dropped him 
a curtsy, exclaiming at the same time, in cordial tones : 
* God save us a' ! If 'tisn*t Squire Kutherford ! Troth, 
sir, you're heartily welcome. It's long sin' you were i' our 
poor house 'afore. But will your honour condescend to 
tak' a seat by this fire, for we ha' not leeted one i' the 
little parlour to-day ?' 

* Ay, that I will, and gladly,' replied the jovial Squire, 
nodding to the landlord, who had risen to greet him, and 
politely returning the good morrows of the other guests. 
' And I'll drink a pint of mulled ale, fair dame, an 't will 
please you to prepare it for me,' he subjoined, placing 
himself upon the chair which had been set for him in front 
of the blazing logs. 

* I hav'n't seen you at Mass lately. Mistress Morley,' 
he remarked presently, when his active hostess presented 
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him with a tankard of the warm and fragrant beverage he 
had ordered. ' How is that ? Yon are not in ill healthy 
^r your rosy cheeks belie you.* 

' Hew, nawe, sir, it's not been sickness 'at has kept me 
away/ sighed the woman, shaking her head sorrowfully. 
^ My health's well enoo', thank Heaven. But, to tell th' 
truth. Squire/ she added in a low tone — designating her 
husband by a backward movement of the head — 'he has 
forbid me to goo any moor to th' dear owd church i' 
"Waradale.' 

' Ay, woman, aw have forbid thee to goo theer any moor, 
and aw forbid thee again,' exclaimed the host brusquely, 
his quick ears having caught both question and answer. 
■' It's aU very weel for th' gentry to mind their consciences 
wi' their long purses to back 'em up, but it won't do for 
poor folk like me, aw can tell thee. Neaw, look yo here, 
your honour,' he went on argumentatively, addressing 
Squire Eutherford. ' Aw ha' eight childer to find i' food 
an' clooas, not to speak o' th' wife's dresses and farthin- 
gales. Aw, by th' mon it's bin as much as ev^r aw could 
do, so fur, to mak' both ends meet, for it's nobbut a beggarly 
livin' but aw*m getting eawt o' th' yale-heawse. So 
wheer'd aw be, aw wonner, if aw had to pay deawn a hun- 
dred marks for Cicely's yearing Mass? Nay, nay, aw've. 
nawe likin' for ruin and starvation oather for mysel' or my- 
fam'ly ; and tho' aw hope aw'U ha' time given me to repent 
i' th' end, an' 'at th' good Lord '11 sen' me a priest when 
aw'm deein', aw'st give in neaw and goo to the Parliament 
church, and so shall th' wife and th' youngsters. Aw'U 
stond to that.' 

* Nay, but, Adam, I pray you consider,' remonstrated 
Squire Butherford, touched by the distressed expression 
upon Dame Cicely's comely face, * your wife and children 
have been going regularly to St. Michael's Church these 
•ten years past, and no harm has come of it yet.' 
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' Well, nawe^ there's neaw harm coom o' it yet, as aw 
kneaws on/ returned the landlord promptly. ' But things 
is a deeol different wi' as i' Orrleigh fro' what they wur 
afore th' new parson and th' new justice coom'd to it, as 
your honour must be aweer. When th' good Major wur 
aliye, God rest his sowl ! an' th' deeofowd cobbler, Dick 
Biley, mumbled through th' prayers every Sunday i' th' 
parish church, folk met do as they, pleased, and go to 
their dooties if they'd a mind to. Th' Major wur fain 
to wink at other folk gooin' to Mass when his own wife 
and niece did th' same ; an' as for Dick, he never fashed 
hissel' abeawt empty benches, so long as they gav' him his 
■six BhiUin' a q. Jer for gooi;- through the prlyere.' ' 

' An' what mak' o' a man is th' new parson, Adam ?' 
inquired a thin, light*haired man from the opposite bench, 
who had entered the inn but a few moments before the 
Squire. 

' Why ! Giles Henderson, thou never means to say 'at 
thou hasn't sin him yet ?' queried the landlord in his turn. 

* Hast' not bin to church sin he coom'd to th' parish ?* 

' Nawe, aw hav'n't,' returned the other. ' 

^ An' dost kneaw th' consequences of that, mon ?' asked 
Adam again. * Dost kneaw what's to be done wi' them 
'at refuses to goo for a whole month *?' 

^ Nawe, aw cannot say as aw do, reetly,' responded Giles, 
whose disposition was somewhat phlegmatic; *but thou 
canst tell me if thou's a mind.' 

' Aw that I will, lad, for it'll be a bad job for thee if 
thou stays away mich longer, aw con tell thee,' said Adam. 

* So to get agate, there's Maister Cherrick, o' Healey Hall, 
and young Ben Faulker bin appointed churchwardens, 
as may be thou kneaws, an' th' new parson — Sir Silas 
Featherstone, they ca* him— rgav' eawt, th' very first Sun- 
day 'at he preached i' St. John's, at each week end th' two 
o' them wur to report — oather to himsel' or to th' justice 
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o' th' peace^ Maister Anthony Windwood — ^th' names o' 
every parishioner 'at had bin absent fro' th' service upon 
th' Sunday afore. An' now, thou 'st hear what th' penalty 
o' bein' a .recusant is — that's th' name they've christened 
them by as sticks to th' owd faith thou kneaws. But, coom, 
eawr Cicely shall tell thee that/ he pursued, turning to 
his wife : ' aw want her to get it well i' her yed, and hoo 
yeard it as well as me, for aw mad' her goo wi' me to 
church that day.' 

*Ay, that thou didst, God forgive thee!' groaned the 
poor hostess ; ' it wur th' first time aw'd set my fuut i'side 
it sin' Sir John Buckley died ; an' by my faith, aw wish 
it met be th' last. Heigho ! these are terrible times we're 
livin' in ? Mother o' mercy, pity us a' !' And, bursting 
into tears, Mistress Morley sank upon a seat and lifted her 
dainty apron to her eyes. 

*Neaw then, dame, neaw then, sweetheart,' murmured 
the innkeeper soothingly, * dunnot tak' on so, dunnot. Thou 
kneaws aw connot abeer to see thee cryin'. Sure, aw'd be 
fain to let thee goo to Mass, and aw'd be fain to goo 
mysel' too, God kneaws, if it wur nobbut safe. But 
just bethink thee. Cicely, how wouldst like to ha' thy 
husband ta'en away to prison some foine neet? How 
wouldst like to ha' th' house sold o're thy yed, and to see 
thy childer beggin' bread ? An' how wouldst like a' thy 
foine clooas stol'n fro' thee, good wife ? Marry ! thou'd 
think th' times worse then than thou dost neaw, i' my 
opinion.' 

Alarmed by this picture, with its heartrending cul- 
mination. Dame Cicely ceased to sob, and dropped her 
apron ; and with tear-drops arrested upon her now pallid 
cheeks commenced tenderly to smooth out her dress and 
rearrange her laces. Then, perceiving that his words had 
had the desired effect, Adam, with an inward chuckle, 
resumed his instruction of Giles. 
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^ Welly moiiy aw'll tell thee a' abeaut it, i' a few words 
neaw/ he began. 'Parliament, it seems, couldn't feel 
quite satisfied wi' th' child it had borne — th' new law 
church. I' its opinion, hoo wasn't well-favoured enoo' to 
draw folk to herseF, oather wi' th' beauty o' her teachin' 
or service. So it wur resolv'd folk must be druv to her ; 
and last year it wur settled by Government that a fine o' 
twenty pound a month should be laid upo' them 'at 
wouldn't goo to th' Protestant church, an' that if onybody. 
heerd Mass he should ha' th' privilege o' payin' a hundred 
marks for it. An' if we're to believe th' parson, Giles, 
these fines are gooin' to be levied regel'r i' Orrleigh, an' 
them as wi' not or connot pay, '11 be ta'en to Manchester 
an' clapped i' th' new gaol they've built theer o' purpose 
for Catholics.' 

* Ay, but dommit, Adam, that's not th' warst o' it,' 
remarked a burly red-faced yeoman, setting his empty 
pewter upon the floor by his side, and letting his hand 
fall^ heavily above his gaitered knee. * That's not th' 
warst o' it. For, by a' accounts, it's bin made a mighty 
serious matter neaw to know wheer there's a priest and 
not to tell on it to th' magistrate. An', by 'r Lady, aw 
reckon there's not mony o' us here 'at hasn't a notion.' 

* Hush't wi' thee, Jacob ; howd thy noise, wilt thou ?' 
interposed the landlord, glancing uneasily at the door. 
'Odsbody, man, who's to prove as we kneaw anything, if 
we nobbut keep a wary tongue i' eawr yead ? An', by th' 
Mass, aw'd like to see th' chap i' this town as 'ud turn 
informer agin good Father Maitland ! He'd ha' coom o' 
a breed 'at aw'd not like to ha' mony dealings wi. But, 
for a' that, aw'll take care Cicely doesn't go a-nigh him 
agin. An' yur honour '11 not blame me for that, aw'm 
thinkip' ?' he inquired of Squire Butherford in conclusion. 

'Faith, Adam, it seems hard to do so,' replied that 
gentleman. ' But you know, good friend, there's a verse 
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in the holy gospel which saith^ *^ That whosoe?er leaveth 
houses or lands, or parents or children, for our dear Lord's 
sake, shall receive manyfold more in this present time, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.*' That's a reward 
worth the trying for, Adam,' he continued, with a solem- 
nity which dignified and transformed his whole counte- 
nance. ' And God helping me, I mean to stand fast by 
our holy religion, be the consequences what they may. 
Nathless, it is hard to blame those that fall into apos- 
tasy,' he added affcer a pause ; ' and I trust God '11 lay 
their sin to the charge of them that tempted to it by 
threats o' punishments almost too heavy to be borne.' 

A silence of some duration followed Squire Butherford's 
remark. This was broken at length by an old man with 
long gray beard and stooping frame, who throughout the 
previous conversation had been rocking himself to and fro 
as he listened, with a wearying regularity of movement. 

* Eh ! why cannot th' Queen an' th* Parliament let 
us abee, aw wonner !' he burst out in the quavering voice 
of age. ' Why cannot they let's worship eawr Maker i' th' 
good owd fashion as ha' served th' country a' these centu- 
ries, ever sin' St. Augustine landed i' it, an' th' same as 
is neaw observ'd o're a' th' warld beside ! What reet ha' 
they, aw'd like to kneaw, to be thrustin' their new-fangled 
notions deawn eawr throats wi' the pint o' th' sword, as 
you may say ? Dule tak' it ! it's a strange thing, to my 
thinkin' if God A'mighty leeft th' true religion to be fund 
eawt fifteen hundred year a'ter He coom'd to yearth to 
teach it ! An' for my part, aw'll goo noan to their heretic 
sarvice; that's sattled. Aw na' not bin i' th' parish 
church this twelve year, an' aw'm not goin' to begin again 
neaw. Aw'l stop a-whoam o' Sundays, an' say my beads 
as aw've bin used to, so's what they do wi' me ; for aw'm 
gettiu' an owd mon, 'an aw'd like to save my sowl if I 
con.' 
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^ Well^ i' good soothy as far*s aw con see/ obsenred his 
next neighbour reflectiyely, 'the Queen gains nowt by 
forcing folk to renounce th' Pope's authority. We'd a' be 
a seet more loyal, aw'm sure, if we might serve God as 
well as her Majesty. Heigho ! England wur a deeol 
happier country when hoo wur Catholic ! Th' blessin' o' 
God rested upo' her then.' 

* Marry, aw'll tell yo what, mates ! ' cried a strongly- 
built man, by trade a blacksmith, springing up excitedly, 
and waving a grimy hand, * aw'll tell yo what ! It's my 
opinion 'at nobody believes th' Queen's th' head o' th' 
Church, for a' hoo ca's hersel' so ; an' aw'd wager my 
forge and bellows hoo doesn't believe it hersel'. An' moor, 
I deawt if onybody believes i' th' new religion oather. Aw 
don't see heaw they con, for it's like a chameleon, for a' the 
world, for changin' its colour. Aw'm not so owd as eawr 
friend i' th' comer theer, but aw've lived long enough to 
see a mony shades i' it. Aw've sin' it shiftin' backurds 
and forruds from this belief to t'other, an' makin' an' 
mendin' at its prayer book an' service, till it made a body 
fair i' a maze to look at it. Certes, it 'ud be passin' 
strange, aw'm thinkin,' if us scholars know'd what we'd 
gotten to learn, afore our tachers ha' made up their 
minds what they wanten to tach us.' 

' Well, at any rate, awh^e no reason to like th' new re- 
ligion, as th' maist o' yo'le own,' protested a much younger 
man than any who had yet spoken ; ' it's but a fou turn 
it's sarved me and my belungin's ; for, as yo' kneaw, my 
feyther's bin bedridden ever sin th' day they poo'd down 
th* altar o' St. John, and brent th' pictures an' th' cruci- 
fixes i' th' market-place, an' that'll be fifteen year come 
Michaelmas. He couldn't abide to see th' sacred things 
brennin', poor chap ; an' he'd gotten howld o' th' end o' 
an altar-cloth as hadn't took fire, an' was pooin' it quietly 
eawt o' th' heap, when a sodyer caught him a blow upo' 
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th' back as fell bim to tb' greawnd, an' injured bis 
spine so's be Yfuv ne'er able to set fuut to tb' floor 'at 
after/ 

' Ay, good lack ! tbat wur a sad day for bim, poor 
mon,' observed tbe owner of tbe tavern; 'still, on tb' 
wbole, good nebours,' be went on reflectively, 'wben we 
coom to tbink o' wbat's bin gooin' on so long i' otber 
parts o' eawr lond, we must confess as we ba' bad little 
cause o' complaint i' Orrleigb. Yo see, we ba' bad no 
regel'r parson like, sin' tb' first one deeod, as was put to 
tb' cburcb wben it wur made Protestant. Tbat wur Sir 
Jobn Buckley ; and be, yo know, wur but a balf-an'-balf 
sort o' cbap ; for tbougb be'd read tb' Common Prayer at 
tb' regel'r bour o' Sundays, be'd ba' said Mass early i' tb' 
mornin' for onybcdy as liked to year it, an' tbat, aw guess, 
was welly a' tb' town. An' faitb, aw yerd, tbat be ownt 
wben be wur deein' tbat be'd never left tb' owd faitb i' bis 
beart at a', as onybody migbt ba' known. Tben, look yo,' 
wbat o' a justice we ba' bad a' tbese years. By our Lady, 
so's wbetber Major Windwood wur a Protestant or not, 
be wur as good a friend o' Catbolics as ever stepped 
sboe-leatber.' 

*Ay, truly tbat be was, Adam,' acquiesced Squire 
Kutberford; *but bow came it to pass, tbink you, tbat 
be left bis bouse and property to tbat currisb nepbew 
of bis ?' 

'Left it to bim, your bonour,' ejaculated tbe bost; 
* wbat, left it to him ! Gad-a-mercy, tb' owd gentlemen 
'ud ne'er be able to rest i' bis grave i' peace if be nobbut 
knew Maister Antbony 'd getten it. Wby, be bated th' 
cbap like pison, by wbat Jonas Smitb says, an' be ougbt 
to kneaw, for be's lived at Kidgwood Manor, boy an' mon, 
tbese tbirty-five years ; be wur tb' beir, yo see, Squire, 
tbat's beaw it wur, an' Major deeod wi'out makin' a 
vrill.' 
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'Bless Qs! that was a careless trick/ muttered the 
Squire, ' not to make a wilL' 

*Well, happen it wur, yur honour/ assented Adam, 
* but, yo see, sir, th* Major wur loike good mony other 
folk beside ; he thought if he'd gotten a' his affairs 
straight an' sattled like, it 'ud hasten his deeoth; but, 
however, by what Jonas says, he wur for ever dinnin' it 
into his wife, that as soon's ever he wur took ill, hoo 
must send straight off for a notary at onct, so *s he could 
leave a' he had to her an' Miss Isabella. But, Lord save 
us ! th' fit as took him off coom'd so sudden, that there 
wasn't time for th' poor lady nobbut to oppen th' parlour 
door, an' screech eawt that somebody must run for a 
doctor, afore th' poor gentleman had drawed away.' 

* And are the two ladies still living at Kidgwood 
Manor ?' inquired his interlocutor, 

* Humph ! nawe, your worship, they aren't,' interposed 
Mistress Morley, who, having drawn her seat within the 
circle by the fire, had for some time been awaiting an 
opportunity of joining in the conversation. * Black 
Anthony, '*th' Devil's darling," as his own men says' 
they used to ca' him, for a by-name, deawn seauth, 
soon sent them to th' right-abeawt, an' they've left the 
town. But there's two or three o' th' servants stoppin' 
on wi' th' new maister, for, yo see, he offer't them good 
wages if they'd stay i' their places. Jonas Smith's one o' 
them, an' it's him 'at tells us a' as goes forrud i' Kidgwood. 
They say. Squire, he's very rich, is Maister Windwood, 
over and above his uncle's fortin' ; but. Holy Jesu ! it 
passes me an' he get ony good eawt o' his wealth, seein' 
as heau he's made it wi' thievin' an' informin' again 
Catholics, an' betrayin' priests to their deeoth.' 

*Beshrew the base fellow!' cried the Squire; *he 
wasn't long in getting appointed to the post of justice of 
the peace, left vacant by his good uncle's death; 'tis 

G 
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scarce three weeks since Bidgwood came into his pos- 
session. Marry! our rulers know well when they've found 
a fitting instrument to carry out their foul and bloody 
laws. Is the man married ?' 

*Ay, your worship, he's married for certain,' she re- 
plied, 'though it's little love he bears his lady, by a' 
accounts ; he's got a daughter, though, sir, as is the very 
leet o' his e'e, if Jonas Smith tells truth, an' as fine, strappin', 
an' handsome a wench as ever you'd wish to see. Awful 
yedstrong and maisterfu' though, hoo is, Jonas says, tho' 
her feyther doesn't seem to see it, for he just gives in to 
the girl i' everything ; and cooms and goos at her bidden' 
as though he wur her galley-slave. An' mighty busy 
hoo's kep' him, makin' alterations i' the heawse and 
greawnts, ever sin' he coom'd to Bidgwood ; so 's, aw 
understond, he hasn't had time to look abeawt him yet, 
an' a good job too !' 

'Troth, good dame, I'd be thankful an' she'd keep 
him so well employed that he'd never have time to look 
about him, ^o far as Erleston Glen, at any rate,' re- 
marked Squire Butherford. * But, zounds ! I must 
hasten in that direction, myself,' he continued, rising 
hastily ; * I have greatly overstayed my time. God send 
Bingo be well rested, for he'll get a touch of the spur ; 
I'll have to ride hard to reach Hall-i'-th'-Wood in time for 
fiupper. My daughter Helen is to be married on the 
morrow. Mistress Morley,' he added, in a confidential 
whisper. 'See, here are some gems ' (drawing forth from 
his doublet a case of diamond ornaments) 'which Master 
Henley's son took to London to have reset for me in the 
fashion ; they are to be her mother's present, and my 
errand to Orrleigh to-day was to fetch them home.' 

'God save us a' ! Well-a-day ! So Mistress Helen's 
goin' to wed to-morrow ! ' cried the comely dame, in- 
terested, as a true woman always is, in the subject of 
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marriage. ' Heaven bless her bonny face an' sweet young 
heart ! Aw wish her joy, aw do fro' th' bottom of my heart ; 
an' aw'll be sworn, Squire, aw'd kneaw reet weel who 4;h' 
bridegroom'll be,' she added, as she handed her departing 
guest his stirrup cup of sack. ' An' by 'r Lady, if Adam'U 
let me, aw'll ha' th' nag eawt to-morrow an' ride o'er to 
see th' weddin'.' 



CHAPTER m. 

THE EVE OF A WEDDING. 

Refreshed by food and rest, Bingo set oflf at a brisk trot, 
which was only interrupted once during the entire journey 
homewards. This was upon the occasion of passing 
Ridgwood Manor, the residence, as we have learnt, of 
the late and present justice of the peace, which lay to 
the left of the Squire's road, at a distance of nearly three 
miles from the small town of Orrleigh. 

The Manse was a two-storied, somewhat straggling, 
stone building, with numerous windows, scarcely any two 
of which were alike in size, or on a level in position. Its 
roof, which was surrounded by a low, wooden parapet, or • 
balustrade, exhibited a profusion of chimneys, and had a 
cupola in the centre; whilst a smooth, mossy lawn in front 
was ornamented with triumphs of the topiarian art, in the 
shape of yew and holly bushes, curiously cut into the re- 
semblances of birds, quadrupeds, and other figures, the 
most remarkable of them being a large elephant with a 
castle on his back. Riding slowly past the high, carefully 
clipped hedge, which skirted the estate upon the side of 
the road he was travelling. Squire Rutherford peered over 
it with some interest, noting traces of the alterations of 
which Dame Morley had spoken, in the extension of a 
flower garden, situated at the western end of the house, 
and in the enlargement of one or two windows upon the 

ground floor. 

Then, muttering something as he left the house be- 
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hind him, which was not exactly a blessing upon its 
proprietor, the Sqaire toached his horse with the spar, 
and, continuing his ride at the former rapid pace, soon 
reached home. 

Throwing off his plumed hat and cloak, he passed 
into a large wainscoted parlour opening from the entrance 
hall. The room was all aglow with the light and warmth 
of a huge fire, and a babble of cheerful voices greeted his 
appearance; for, in addition to his own family, a few 
famiUar friends were dispersed about the apartment, who 
had assembled to spend the evening at Hall-i'-th'-Wood. 
Saluting his guests with much heartiness, the Squire 
apologised for his tardy arrival ; then, seating himself by 
his wife, expressed a hope that he had not kept the supper 
waiting. 

*Not very long, dear heart,' responded the stout, 
motherly-looking dame he addressed, ' but in sooth, you 
are a little late, and Margery has been very cross this 
half hour past. She declares that everything will be 
over-cooked. I have had to send Helen to the kitchen to 
pacify her. A sight of that lassie always dispels her 
ill humour. But what was it kept you, Thomas ? ' 

' A tankard of mulled ale at the Sun Inn, I believe, 
good wife,' replied the Squire, in a tone of pretended de- 
precation. ' But, prithee, don't be angry. Come hither, 
Agnes, and take father's part,' he continued, lifting to his 
knee a pretty little girl in a scarlet home-spun dress, who 
had been nestling in Mistress Butherford's lap. ' Don't 
let mother scold.' 

* Nay, father, mother never scolds,' returned the child, 
caressing him, but looking round at the same time with 
loving eyes at the sweet face which answered hers with 
a ready smile. 

* Marry, not very often, little one, i' good faith,' as- 
sented the Squire, smiling in his turn with affectionate 
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admiration at the wife of his bosom. ' But here comes 
omr bonny bride !' he exclaimed, as a dark-eyed girl of 
eighteen, with OTal cheeks, clear bmnette complexion, 
and the same air of amiability about her face as charac- 
terised that of her mother, entered the room. ' Supper's 
ready, is it, sweet ?' he added, repeating the announce- 
ment she had made as he kissed her cheek. ' Well, I 
trow most of us are ready for it.* And adyancing to- 
wards a stately lady, who sat at some little distance, he 
offered her his hand, and waiting only until his wife, with 
a venerable man of seyenty, had taken the precedence, led 
her to the dining-hall. 

It was a yery sumptuous repast which Margery Daw- 
son, head cook and general suzerain of the Hall-i'-th'- 
Wood kitchen, had prepared in honour of the young 
mistress who was this eyening to sup for the last time in 
her father's house as an unmarried girl ; and in spite of 
her predictions, none of the dishes were over-cooked. 

Whilst gathered around his hospitable board, we will 
take the opportunity of introducing to the reader Squire 
Butherford's guests, as well as any member of his family 
of whom mention has not yet been made. Installed in 
the post of distinction at the right hand of his hostess 
was the aged man she had conducted to table — Father 
Maitland, to whom allusion has been made in the pre- 
vious chapter. Hair, white as snow, shaded a countenance 
wrinkled with years, but bearins; the impress of exalted 
piety, and his gray eyes, clear and innocent as those of 
a child, beamed with unfeigned benevolence. It was in 
the valley of the Wara that this holy man had passed the 
greater part of his protracted and laborious life, and the 
loving reverence with which he was regarded by his pa- 
rishioners amounted almost to idolatry. 

As an incidental proof of the estimation in which he 
was so deservedly held, may be noted the fact that he was 
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oniyersally addressed as * Father '—although, at the time 
of which we write, this honourable title was not asaally 
given to secalar priests — the ordinary designation of such 
being ' Sir * or * Master.* By common consent, however, 
it had been accorded to him, as well expressive of his 
character, and of the relationship he held with those 
around him. 

Directly opposite to their venerable pastor were seated 
Sir John and Lady Anderton, an^ occupying a place by 
the side of the latter appeared a second and much younger 
priest. Bupert Ashworth, for that was his name, was a 
well-built, handsome man, with a broad, intellectual fore- 
head, clear-cut features, and mobile mouth, about which 
there dwelt an expression of kindliness, though, also, of 
some weakness and indecision. Educated and ordained 
abroad, he had for the last five years acted as Father 
Maitland's curate, and although as yet he had not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining either so full a confidence or afiiection 
as were bestowed upon the elder priest, he was much 
liked in the district. 

Upon a stool on Master Ashwoirth's left hand had 
been placed little Agnes Butherford, and forming his 
vis-h'-ms, sat her sister Helen, supported upon either 
side by a young man. 

Of these one was the bridegroom elect — Henry, elder 
son of Sir John and Lady Anderton. He was a tall, 
noble-looking youth, with the stamp of aristocratic birth 
and lineage in his whole appearance and bearing, but he 
was not handsome. His features were too irregular, and 
his complexion too sallow to allow him to merit that 
designation. Still the face was one that not only pleased 
but impressed ; for in spite of the thinness which gave it 
a somewhat haggard look, there was a depth of character 
about the well-formed, resolute mouth and dark expressive 
eyes which could not fail to excite interest in its owner. 
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And that Henry Anderton was capable of inspiring some- 
thing more than interest was proved by the loving glances 
which so constantly and frankly met his own^ from the 
fair girl with whom he was now conversing in low tones, 
and whom he hoped to-morrow to call his wife. 

Helen's neighbour upon the other side was her half- 
brother, Walter Willoughby, a child of Mistress Kuther- 
ford by a former marriage. 

Together with his mother he had been taken, when 
only two years old, to the home of the rich and genial 
natured proprietor of the Hall-i*-th'-Wood. He had, 
moreover, been taken to his heart; and regarding the 
little fellow with a sincere attachment the Squire had felt 
no diflBculty in acting towards him the part of a father. 

Indeed, in no way had his treatment of Walter, whom 
he really looked upon as a son, differed from that bestowed 
by him upon his own offspring. 

Of the latter, Helen and Agnes were the only two who 
had survived out of eight. In appearance neither of the 
girls bore any resemblance to their brother. Like their 
mother, both were dark in eye and skin, and had the 
ruddy colour of health, whilst he, on the contrary, was 
fair, with light blue eyes, and the pale complexion 
commonly to be met with in conjunction with auburn- 
tinted hair. 

His features, inherited from his father, were regular 
and delicate, and by most people Walter Willoughby was 
considered good-looking. 

There were a few, however, who maintained that the 
expression of his face was not altogether agreeable, and 
that his chief attraction lay in a remarkably sweet and 
musical voice. His age, Uke that of Henry Anderton 
was twenty-two. 

It had been with the full approbation of his parents 
that their elder son and heir had fixed his choice upon 
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Helen Rutherford, The gentle and dutiful girl had 
already found a warm place in their hearts, and both Sir 
John and Lady Anderton were prepared to give her a 
daughter's welcome to their home. 

This they were expecting to do on the morrow ; for it 
had been arranged that the young couple should reside in 
Erleston Grange, and a suite of apartments in that man- 
sion had been set aside for their use. A grand entertain- 
ment was to be held there upon the succeeding evening, 
to which the entire neighbourhood had been invited ; and 
a dramatic performance, to be taken part in by some 
young farmers, was forming a subject of animated conver- 
sation when the Squire abruptly interrupted it. 

* Why, where are William and Kate ?' he exclaimed, 
suddenly laying down his knife and fork. '*Tis strange 
that I missed them not till now. You asked them to sup 
with us, surely, sweetheart, did you not T 

* Ay, certes, did I, Thomas,* replied his wife; 'and we 
were talking of tljieir absence ere you returned. Helen 
was sorely disappointed that Katherine could not be with 
us this e'en. The dear girl remained behind at the Grange 
that she might bear William company in case he should 
go back there, as she reckons he will, i'stead of coming 
here. He went out early this morning. Sir John says, 
and has not yet got home.' 

* 'Twas just like Kate to sacrifice herself for the fel- 
low,' murmured Walter, in a tone of some discontent. 
* She's ever ready to do aught for William.' 

* Ay, that she is, and for others too,' consented Henry 
heartily. 'But William is a good lad, Walter, and de- 
serves his sister's affection. 

* Well, good lad or no, he's strangely altered of late, 
as you can't deny, Henry,' returned Walter. 'He has 
grown as sour as unripe fruit, and will scarce return a 
civil answer to la. civil question.' 
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* Bat where is he, I woald lief know ? And what was 
it took him abroad to-day?' again inquired Sqnire Ruther- 
ford, turning to Sir John. 

' Nay, friend, I can give you no answer to that ques- 
tion,' replied the Baronet, with an uneasy sigh. * But, in 
truth, something ails the boy ; for, as Walter says, he is 
strangely changed. He was used to have the sweetest and 
courtliest disposition in the world, as you will all agree, 
but now he is often testy and impatient. He shuns com- 
pany too, whenever he can, and takes long walks by him- 
self oyer the hills, coming back o' nights pale and weary. 
'Twill be so this evening, I mistrust me.' And Sir John 
sighed again, for William was his favourite son. 

' Faith ! I have noticed the change myself,' remarked 
the Squire, musing. 'It dates from tiie time o' his return 
from Germany. The air of that country must have dis- 
agreed with him sadly. By our Lady, it seems to have 
poisoned his sunny nature. Can he have aught on his 
mind, think you ?' 

'Nothing wrong, I am right sure,' affirmed Lady 
Anderton. ' But, I fear me my poor son has some secret 
trouble, though he will not confide it to me ; nor, I think, 
has he done so to any one else.' And she looked inquir- 
ingly at Father Maitland. 

'Nay, 'tis a mystery to me, my daughter,' remarked 
the aged priest, shaking his head in answer to the look. 
* I have sought William's confidence, I own, but he has 
refused to give it me.' 

' Poor William ! I wish he were as happy as I am !* 
whispered Henry to his beloved. 'But, do you know, 
Helen, I almost fancied this morning that he was dis- 
pleased with me for some reason, or that he felt envious 
of my joy. He gave me so strange a look when I spoke 
of our wedding.' 

Helen cast a startled glance at her lover ; but perceiv- 
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ing that his words had no deeper meaning than appeared 
npon their surface^ immediately turned away her head. A 
slight blush, however, had mantled her cheek ; and whilst 
farther conjectures and surmises as to William's secret 
passed round the table, she kept her eyes steadily fixed 
upon her plate. For of those present, this secret was 
known to her alone, and though painful to have aught to 
conceal from Henry, she felt that she had no right to 
betray it. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A SLIGHT DISAGREEMENT. 

Ample justice having been done to the meal, our friends 
returned to the apartment they had occupied before sup- 
per. It was a long, narrow room, panelled in black oak, 
and having three windows set in deep embrasures. A 
few good paintings hung upon the walls, which were 
adorned likewise with trophies of the chase, and with cer- 
tain pieces of old armour which had belonged to a mili- 
tary ancestor of Squire Rutherford. The floor, brightly 
polished, was spread here and there with mats of fox or 
deer skins ; and the furniture, though in accordance with 
the fashion of the age — stiff and ungraceful — was richly 
carved and valuable. As the door unclosed, two men, who 
had been shown into this room to await their leisure, rose 
from a sitting posture and respectfully saluted the master 
of the house and his companions. They bore the rela- 
tionship of father and son, and were well-known to all, for 
both were individuals of some consequence in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Combining in his own person the respective qualifica- 
tions of shoemaker, brewer, and tavern-keeper. Master 
Abel Hardinge had further acquired considerable reputa- 
tion as a musician ; and his skilful performances upon the 
violin, together with the excellent ale he sold, caused his 
house to be a favourite resort for the peasantry of the dis- 
trict. This house, which was one of that cluster of cottages 
we have described as standing by the bridge, not far from 
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the entrance to the glen, fonned also the home of the son 
who had accompanied him npon this visit. It was through 
this son that Abel, in a reflected form, had attained his 
highest honoar, for he had been enterprising enough to 
send the young man to college ; and Miles, having passed 
his curriculum with credit, taken out an apothecary's de- 
gree, and served a short apprenticeship to a learned phy- 
sician, had now returned to practise his profession in his 
native place. In his capacity as musician, Lady Anderton 
had engaged Master Hardinge's services for the approach- 
ing festivity, at which dancing, it was expected, would be 
a principal amusement, and it was in order that she might 
make some further arrangement with him regarding the 
matter that he had been requested to call this evening at 
Hall-i'-th'-Wood. 

These arrangements completed, the old man departed, 
leaving his son behind; for Miles, who had fallen into 
conversation with Master Ashworth, had been invited by 
Mistress Eutherford to remain for a time, and the com- 
pany now broke up into little groups. 

Drawing his aflBanced bride within the concealment of 
one of the deep window recesses, Henry stood with her 
hand in his, whilst both gazed from the casement. The 
prospect it afforded was but a limited one, for upon all 
sides low hills, near at hand, bounded the view. But it 
was very beautiful, notwithstanding ; for those hills were 
clothed to the summit with the sweet verdure of bursting 
vegetation, and were now flooded in the soft light of a 
westering sun. Shadows from the grand larches and 
wych elms which bordered the avenue lay across the 
lawn, gracious with the tender greenness of spring, their 
leaves answering with jubilant fluttering the gentle wooing 
of the wind, which, though high all day, had fallen with 
its decline* Overhead, masses of gray clouds had parted, 
reveaUng a gUmpse of the deep blue vault which arched 
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far above where they hung^ mysterioas and awe-inspiring 
in its grandeur, bat bright and hopeful as the future, 
which, in imagination, stretched before the pair, whose 
eyes bathed themselves in its fathomless depth. 

Nature was in her springtime ; and in the springtime 
of their lives the happy lovers found a magic sesame which 
opened to them her beauty, and made her present aspect 
congenial. 

* Twill be a fine day to-morrow, Henry, methinks,' 
observed Helen, at length breaking the silence. ^ See 
how brightly the sun is setting.' 

' 'Twill be a bright day for me, my Helen, fine or no,* 
responded Henry, ' since 'twill give me thee, my life ! my 
light ! my love ! Ah, Helen, you are my sun ! You fill 
the world of my life with your beams. Without you all 
would be darkness, for you are my all.' 

' Nay, Henry,' returned Helen gently, a little startled 
by the unusual passion of his tone, for Henry's nature was 
too deep to be naturally demonstrative, — nay, Henry, not 
your all, surely. (Sod should come first, you know.' 

* Ay, truly, my sweet, and so He shall, with us both/ 
replied Henry, reverently bowing his head. ' But we need 
not love each other the less that we love Him the more ; 
for God is love, my Helen, and 'tis Himself He gives us 
in our love for one another. Ha ! that is the grandest 
attribute of His nature, Helen,' he continued, speaking 
slowly, and looking out again with a far-away gaze. 
* Love ! That swallows up all the rest — justice, wisdom, 
power. God is love, and love is sweet.' 

' Is it not sweet, my Helen ?' he asked, after a pause, 
and in a difierent tone, as he once more bent towards her. 

Helen lifted her eyes to his, and in their liquid depths 
he read an answer which needed no interpretation in 
words ; and drawing her closer, he answered that answer 
with a kiss. 
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And now both relapsed into silence. They had tasted 
the elixir vitce^ and were intoxicated with the joyous hopes 
and anticipations it had produced. Speech was powerless 
to express the emotions which filled their hearts; but 
there was no need for that expression^ for the hearts beat 
in unison. So they stood thus together, enjoyiog one of 
those momentS'*-80 rare in the life of any — when thought, 
and almost consciousness, are lost in feeling. Every pulse 
of their being had become a throbbing pleasure. The 
very light about them was luminous with love ; the atmo- 
sphere they breathed was like music and poetry in solution ; 
and in the purity of their human love they mounted, as in 
a chariot of fire, to the throne of the Divine Love, and 
worshipped. 

But imperceptibly, though lengthened by sensation, 
that moment passed, and the shadows, which had been 
slowly stretching themselves further and further across 
the lawn, suddenly blended into one. The sun had gone 
down behind the hill, sinking into a bed of black and 
ominous clouds which had waited for him there unseen. 
Twilight cast the folds of its cold gray veil upon the earth, 
shrouding her brightness. But no corresponding chill 
crept over those youthful watchers at the window. If dark 
clouds were gathering in the horizon of their lives, they, 
too^ remained unseen. If a great evil,. like a gigantic 
Cerberus, loomed behind, dogging with cruel eagerness 
their flower-besprinkled pathway — and with rapid strides 
gaining upon them at each instant — it cast no baleful 
shadow before to rob this happy evening of its bliss ; and 
quitting the recess, as lighted lamps were brought into 
the room, Henry and Helen approached a table, where 
Walter Willoughby sat mending a fishing-rod, whilst little 
Agnes Butherford stood by superintending the operation 
with much interest. 

The room looked very bright now in the light of the 
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oil lamps, and very warm too, for the fire, which had been 
newly replenished with resinons wood, crackled and blazed 
cheerily. 

Upon a high-backed settle drawn up in front of it, for 
the evening was chilly, thongh the lovers had not fonnd 
it so, sat Sir John Anderton and Sqaire Eutherford. The 
two gentlemen were engaged in earnest conversation, and 
in their close proximity presented a striking contrast — 
the Baronet being, like his elder son, tall and thin, and 
having iron-gray hair and a mild and dignified counten- 
ance; whilst his companion, as we have before noticed, 
was stout, undersized, and jovial-looking. A correspond- 
ing dissimilarity existed in their dispositions. Sir John 
was gentle and reserved, prone to melancholy and anxiety ; 
the Squire, on the contrary, seldom looked on the dark 
side of a thing, and, though very afiectionate, was self- 
willed and somewhat choleric. 

The disparity in their age was much slighter than 
might have been judged by their appearance. Sir John 
having the seniority by only five years; and, notwith- 
standing the difierence in their temperaments, the two 
had been close friends from childhood. 

Unwilling to cloud the peace of the evening by the 
suggestion of unpleasant ideas, Squire Rutherford had 
abstained from any general mention of the information he 
had that afternoon gained respecting the character and 
antecedents of the new justice of the peace. 

But, directly he had found an opportunity of doing eo, 
he had repeated to his distinguished neighbour and gossip 
the greater part of the conversation which had taken place 
in the inn at Orrleigh. 

Ever ready to anticipate evil. Sir John had allowed 
himself to be much disturbed by the communication ; and 
had only been distracted from the fears and forbodings it 
had produced by the introduction, as a subject for con- 
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Tersation, of a matter which for some weeks past had been 
anzionsly exercising Ji»8 mind. 

This was the difficulty of rightly disposing of a con- 
siderable sum of money which had been intrusted to his 
care, by a brother, to be used for a particular purpose. 

His brother, who was lately deceased, had some years 
ago suffered banishment from his country for the heinous 
offence of having entertained a Catholic priest at his 
house, and had since then resided in South Germany. As 
a successful merchant he had there gained a small fortune ; 
and upon being seized with his last ilhiess, he had sent 
for Sir John in order that he might place this in his hands 
to be by him applied to the support of missionary priests 
in England. Sir John, at that time seriously ill himself, 
had commissioned his younger son to cross the Channel as 
his substitute ; and thus had been occasioned that absence 
from home upon William's part to which we have adverted 
— an absence which, contrary to all expectation, had ex- 
tended to several months, owing to the fact that over and 
over again his uncle had rallied when apparently upon 
the point of death. It was now, however, two months 
since William had returned from Germany, and the trust 
money had accordingly been in his father's possession for 
that length of time. But, as yet, none of it had been 
applied to the purpose for which it had been bequeathed ; 
and, naturally solicitous that it should be so without delay. 
Sir John was consulting with his friend as to the bes'^ 
method of carrying out his brother's wishes. 

A suggestion from Squire Eutherford was presently 
hailed by him with delighted approval. It was to the 
effect that he should transfer the entire property from his 
own keeping to that of the Superior of the Society of Jesus, 
who, that gentleman opined, would know better than he 
how to apply it to its right uses. To Sir John this idea 
commended itself highly — not only as affording a relief 
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from responsibility upon his own part, but also as being 
a course of which the testator would undoubtedly have 
approved — for, as he remembered, his brother had been 
much devoted to that holy and energetic society. • There 
were, however, two obstacles to the carrying out of the 
I)lan which presented themselves upon reflection. The 
one was ignorance as to the abode of the Superior, who^ 
though supposed to be in London, was living in conceal- 
ment ; and the other was the diflSculty of fixing upon the 
messenger who should undertake the dangerous task of 
conveying to him the money, should his whereabouts be 
discoverable. 

Engaged in an endeavour to find a solution of these 
questions, the gentlemen fell into silence ; and, as they 
did so, their attention was attracted to an angry altercation 
going forward in another part of the room, the progress of 
which, in the interest of their own conversation, they had 
failed to notice. 

The parties concerned in this were Lady Anderton and 
the young apothecary. Miles Hardinge. Though neither 
of these two was by nature captious or quarrelsome, they 
seldom met without disagreement, one or other of them 
being almost certain to broach a subject which invariaUy 
produced it. This subject was physic ; and as Miles him- 
self was wont to say, in explanation of the uncomfortable 
results of any talk with Lady Anderton upon the question, 
* Two of a trade never agreed.' 

The fact was that the lady had herself studied medicine, 
or, rather, the strange compound of botany and astrology 
t^hich in that day was considered necessary for the prac- 
tice of pharmacy. 

Like her husband, of aristocratic birth and descent. 
Lady Anderton was a very proud, very beautiful, and very 
learned woman. In addition to her pharmaceutical know- 
ledge, she could read and write in both Latin and French, 
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and had some slight aoquaintanoe with astronomy. It 
waSy however, in the collecting and drying of herbs, the 
preparation of syrups, decoctions, and powders, that she 
considered her chief ability to lie. A closet in her house 
was devoted to the purpose of containing these, as it was 
her delight to administer the drugs far and near. More- 
over, having in many cases been remarkably successful in 
her prescriptions, she had gained much confidence in the 
neighbourhood; and, in consequence, had excited the 
jealousy, and in some measure the dislike, of Miles and 
his fiMJber. 

Greatly annoyed by several instances, of late occur- 
renee, in which the wise lady's remedies had been preferred 
to bis own, the young man had, upon this occasion, ven- 
tured to use rather bold language in the discussion he was 
holding with her, and Lady Anderton's pride had risen in 
resentment. 

None the less strong was this resentment from the 
fact that there had been auditors of the disrespectful 
manner in which she had been addressed in the persons 
of the two priests who were seated near her. To these 
auditors our acquaintances near the fire-place added 
themselves, as the following words, uttered in a very 
angry tone, fell upon their ears : 

' 'S death, sirrah, how durst contradict me in that 
bra«en-&ced manner ! A little modesty, an you had it, 
might excuse your lack of wisdom ; for truly you know 
naught of that about which you make shift to discourse so 
sagely. Now, mark me, sir : I repeat again, and I shall 
constantly maintain it, that herbs which are under the 
doxoinion of Mars are better for all diseases of the throat 
and lungs than are those under Yenus : though, as you 
say, Taurus is her sign, and supposed to rule the throaty 
Mars cures by antipathy what Venus heals by sympathy. 
Galen and Hippocrates are on my side, Dioscorides too; and 
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I care naught for yonr Matthiolns. To-morrow morning I 
shall send Robert Mason a decoction of assarabacca leaves, 
steeped in wine, and boiled with a few drops of laudanum 
in the water ; and I shall make him a plaster of wormwood 
seed, pounded well, and mixed with a small quantity of 
troilflower moistened in vinegar : that will cure him, I'll 
warrant you. And he shall drink a syrup of wormwood 
and blackthorn when he recovers strength ; for, as Came- 
rarius says, in his Hortus Medicus, that is the way to keep 
a man's body in health. Gracious heavens ! what good 
would you do him with your fever-fews and sanicles? 
None I tell you, none at all.' 

* Nay, my lady, you're out o' it there,' responded the 
young doctor, smiUng in a supercilious manner, highly 
aggravating to his antagonist. * The best medicine i' the 
world, I say, for easing the lungs, and relieving a short- 
ness of breath, is a powder of fever-few and oxymel, taken 
in wine ; and there is not to be found under the sun a 
herb more helpful to the throat than the sanicle of our 
bounteous lady Venus. A decoction thereof, made of 
leaves and roots bruised in water, and with a little honey 
put thereto, maketh an excellent gargle for the disease of 
ulcers. The whole college of physicians would back me 
in this proposition, madame; and therefore, by your leave, 
I decline to submit to your judgment i' the matter.' 

' You are an obstinate fellow, Miles,' cried the irate 
lady, more annoyed by his tone than words, ' and no more 
fit to give physic than a child.' 

' And you, madame, allow your tongue to outrun your 
politeness,' retorted Miles, losing his temper entirely; 
* and let me tell you, my lady, that having studied my 
profession at college, and practised it under the learned 
Dr. Caius Green, I have no thought o' stooping to take 
instruction from your ladyship.' 

* Certes, sir, but you do your teaching wondrous small 
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credit,' remarked Lady Anderton, cooling in the excess of 
her indignation. ^An Dr. Cains Green be the learned 
man he is reported, he never taught you to give vervain 
for yellow jaundice, or rosa solis for sciatica, as you did in 
Martha Ghadwick's case. Out upon you, sir, for an igno- 
rant knave, and an unmannerly one beside !' 

Gonscious that he had indeed outstepped the bounds 
of propriety in speaking as he had done. Miles did not at 
once reply ; and taking advantage of the pause. Father 
Maitland administered a gentle reproof to both disputants. 

By both it was taken in good part. With an effort to 
recover her wonted calmness and dignity of manner. Lady 
Anderton crossed the room and sat down by Mistress 
Butherford's side ; and, shortly afterwards. Miles rose to 
take his leave. 



CHAPTER V. 

A DANGEROUS GUEST. 

Eably hoars were observed in those primitive times, and 
before ten o'clock, Sqaire Rutherford's guests had de- 
parted, Hall-i'-th'-Wood was in darkness, and every in- 
mate of the house in bed. 

The case was not quite the same at Erleston Grange, 
for a light still glimmered from an oriel window upon its 
basement story, and within the room to which it belonged 
sat Sir John Anderton, his son Henry, and daughter 
Kate. With the exception of these three, however, the 
members of this household had likewise retired to rest; 
and the majority of them had long since fallen asleep. 

Ere seeking her couch upon her return from Hall-i'- 
th*-Wood, Lady Anderton had tarried a few moments to 
question Kate respecting her younger son, and had 
learned from her that William had reached home about 
an hour ago, looking wan and exhausted, and having his 
breeches and hose covered with mud, as though he had 
been wading through a bog ; that he had met her kind 
inquiries as to his wanderings with the curt reply that 
he had been * taking a long walk ;' had laughed, in a 
strange, joyless kind of way, at her remarks upon his 
disordered dress ; and, refusing to partake of food, had 
bidden her good night, and gone straight to his 
chamber. 

Less inclined for rest than his lady, but not more 
distressed by the news than she. Sir John had remained 
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to have a little farther conyersation about it with his 
daughter. So, also, had Henry, to whom his brother's 
singular conduct was at once a puzzle and grief; and 
the two gentlemen were afterwards called upon to answer 
questions which £ate in return put to them about their 
evening visit. 

A true family life was that which — until this first 
cloud had arisen to mar its peace — had blessed and 
sanctified the inhabitants of Erleston Grange ! And the 
soul and centre of it was sweet unselfish Kate. Like the 
lily of the valley, which seeks the shade in modest con- 
cealment of its beauty, yet perfumes the surrounding air 
with its fragrance, so she, all unconscious of her own 
charms, and unexacting of personal attention, difi'used 
around her an atmosphere of loving forbearance and dis- 
interestedness. And like the wild convolvulus, which creeps 
firom plant to plant, binding them together with its 
slender stem, so her unobtrusive affection, encompassing 
the whole family, united in closer tenderness its other 
members. But, whilst clinging thus to those about her, 
£ate Anderton's character was by no means a weak or 
dependent one. It was, on the contrary, remarkably 
strong and deep, and though her heart was like an un- 
fathomable well of love, always bubbling up to the surface 
in some kindly action, her exterior was invariably calm 
and collected. She was dignified, indeed, with that per- 
fect self-possession which comes only from an entire 
absence of self-consciousness. 

Like her mother, whom she greatly resembled, Kate 
was endowed with extreme beauty ; but in her case the 
proud look in Lady Anderton's face had been substituted 
with advantage for her father's mild expression. She was 
now seated upon a low stool at Sir John's feet, with one 
arm thrown across his knee. The light of the lamp upon 
the table close at hand played over her wavy chestnut 
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hair, and her hazel eyes, which were raised to Henry's 
face, were full of sympathy with his happiness, as he 
chatted with her and his father ahout his hride and 
approaching nuptials. 

To Kate's large nature jealousy and envy were feelings 
totally unknown, and not once did the idea cross her 
mind which would have occurred so naturally to others in 
her situation — viz. that the young girl who was coming 
to reside in her father's house would in all probahility rob 
her of the privileges and attentions which, as an only 
daughter, she had hitherto enjoyed. Towards Helen, who 
had been her companion and bosom friend from child- 
hood, she was incapable of any other sentiment than that 
of delighted readiness to give her a sister's welcome to 
Erleston Grange, and to a warmer place than ever in her 
own affections. 

In the interest of their communings, father and 
children alike had been oblivious of the passage of time. 
But as the rude clock of the period marked the hour of 
twelve, Sir John started up with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and declared that they ought all to have been in bed 
long ago, and must now retire without delay. 

In obedience to his command, Henry forthwith 
brought some candles from a cabinet upon which they 
had been standing, and had just succeeded in lighting one 
by the lamp when a sound, as of low rapping, reached 
his ear. 

'Hark! what is that?' he exclaimed, pausing in the 
act of presenting the candle to his father. * 'Tis like 
some one knocking upon the outer door — the one nigh 
by the kitchen. List ! I*faith, so it is. Why who can 
it be, I wonder ? ' 

* Some poor traveller, who has lost his way and 
taken our good pathway through the glen for a public 
road,' returned Sir John. * Or, perchance, one of those 
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tramping beggars with whom our country is overrun i' 
these evil times. 'Tis a regular trade now, that of begging 
— licensed like any other — though, Dame ! to be whipped 
till the blood come, or nailed by the ear to a pillory, are 
not the pleasantest penalties to be attached to a trans- 
gression o' the hard rules laid down i' the license. Marry ! 
our Government has done well : first, to destroy the con- 
vents which were wont to aflford shelter to the poor and 
aged and sick ; and then to punish them that suffer for 
the fault ! But go, Henry, and see who it is, for the 
knocking continues. 

* Heigho ! Katey, 'tis an unhappy land ours,' pur- 
sued Sir John, in a melancholy tone, when left alone with 
his daughter; 'full of wretchedness and crime; with 
prisons crowded to their roof-trees, and the blood o' the 
Saints reddening its soil, and crying aloud for venge- 
ance.' 

* Nay, dear father, let us rather think that blood is 
crying for mercy,'' responded Kate, ' and that from it will 
arise again, in a richer harvest, the faith for which it was 
shed. father, 'tis a glorious cause to suffer for — is 
our holy religion !' she went on with enthusiasm; *and 
I sometimes fear it is in punishment for our sins that we 
have been so long exempted from persecution in Waradale. 
Verily, I could almost wish — ' 

* Hush, hush, child V interrupted Sir John. ' Utter 
not that wish, I beseech you. 'Tis nearer the fulfilment, 
mayhap, than you imagine. For though, truly, we have 
long escaped from the enemies by whom we are sur- 
rounded, 't has been but by a miracle — like that of the clos- 
ing o' the lions' mouths in Daniel's den ; and I greatly mis- 
trust me if there be not those i' Orrleigh ready to inform 
against us for the love of gold, or, peradventure, from 
some worse motive, for the new parson, 'tis said, hath 
already gained a few apostates from among them that 
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have been liying careless lives. And besides, Kate, there is 
one now living within a few miles of ns whose whole life 
has been passed in the villanous task of hunting out the 
professors of our faith. He, I trow, can scarcely fail shortly 
to light upon our priests and church, which i' sooth, I 
believe, is the only one now i' England where our holy 
religi(m is boldly practised.* 

'Well, dearest father, an' the stroke of His blessed rod 
shotdd fall upon us at length, I trust we may all have 
grace given us to say, "God's holy will be done!"* 
quietly returned Kate. ' We should count it a great joy, 
you know, to be called upon to suffer afiSiction with the 
people of God. Remember you not what our good father 
said in his instruction last Sunday, father ? That suffer- 
ing was no evil, only the sin which brought, or inflicted, 
it was an evil. Suffering itself, he said, was a great and 
solid good — for 'twas like the ladder of Jacob reaching 
u^ to heaven, down which the angels of God descend 
to strengthen our faith and virtue, and by which we, i' our 
turn, may mount upwards towards God. 'Twas through 
suffering, he said, that God had made the way to bring us 
to Himself.' 

* Ay, ay, child, I recollect,' replied Sir John ; * and the 
words are true and beautiful, but not very easy, my Kate, 
for flesh and blood to believe in or act upon.' 

* Father !' broke in Henry, returning at this juncture, 
and speaking somewhat excitedly, * pry thee come with me 
to the kitchen at once ; and you, too, Kate. 'Tis a poor 
man, a pedlar, methinks, asking for a morsel of food i' 
the name of God. And, by my troth, he seems to be well- 
nigh famished.' 

'But, body o' me ! where is he?' he cried, in blank 
astonishment, when, having complied with his request, 
Sir John and his sister stood with him in the doorway of 
the huge kitchen. J Why, where can he be ?' he continued. 
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holding aloft the candle which he still retained in his hand. 
' Zounds ! the man has ranished.' 

Equally surprised with himself, his companions' eyes 
followed his in their search round the vast apartment. 
But, although fitful shadows, called up hy the flickering 
firelight (and undispelled by the feeble rays of the candle), 
danced in every direction — giving to the place an eery, 
haunted look — there was no living thing to be seen. 

* I left him sitting upon that chair,' pursued Henry 
after a pause, pointing to one at some distance. But 
scarcely had the words left his lips before Kate, who had 
stooped to peer beneath an immense table which stood 
between them and the chair indicated, touched him upon 
the arm, and in a rather frightened whisper, said, ^ He 
is there still, Henry, lying upon the floor beside it. 

* father, how dreadful this is ! The poor man is 
dead,' she continued, in the same low key, when, after 
passing round the table, she was bending with her father 
and brother over the prostrate form. 

At a cursory glance it appeared to be as Kate had 
stated, for the hues of death were upon the man's counten- 
ance, his eyes were closed, and his attitude showed entire 
unconsciousness, but upon a more minute examination 
it was seen that he had merely fainted. 

Directing his son to run for some brandy, Sir John 
raised the man, who had a small pack strapped upon his 
shoulders, into a reclining position, and upon Henry's 
return attempted to administer the stimulant. But it was 
long before any of it could be made to pass the tightly 
compressed lips, and still longer before the reviving effects 
became apparent. There was plenty of time, therefore, 
to note the outward appearance of the man before the 
windows of his soul opened and afforded an index to the 
interior, or speech gave a clue to his character. The 
result of such a study showed that he was a person con- 
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siderably above medium height, with broad shoulders and 
powerful frame — probably about forty years of age. His 
head, which was large and finely formed, was covered with 
dark brown hair, with here and there a few threads of 
gray. His eyes, somewhat deeply set, were overhung by 
a wide forehead, and his Eoman nose and massive chin 
were of perfect, though not delicate, proportions. Natur- 
ally the face would have been a little full, but it was now 
sunken and pinched with illness or want, and the com- 
pressed lips gave it, for the time being, a look of sternness. 

Interested in his physiognomy, which was by no means 
commonplace, and which somehow accorded ill with his 
poor dress and apparently lowly station, our friends were 
anxiously endeavouring to recover the stranger from his 
syncope, when Kate, whose eyes had fallen upon his hands, 
drew towards them the attention of her companions. 

' father, father, look here !' she cried, lifting tenderly 
a shapeless and disfigured mass ; ^ the poor fellow's hands 
have been hurt. 0, see, see !' she added pitifully, turn- 
ing up the sleeve of his coarse woollen garment, and ex- 
hibiting a wrist whereon two discoloured wheals rose upon 
either side of a deep indentation. 

' Ha, let go the hand, Kate ; don't touch him, child !' 
exclaimed Sir John, involuntarily drawing back a little 
himself. ' Perdy ! 'tis some criminal ! The fellow has 
been hanged up by the hands to be whipped.' 

* But a good Catholic, notwithstanding, father,' observed 
Henry, who had been loosening the seeming pedlar's 
doublet at the neck, and who now pointed out an Agnus 
Dei which hung within it attached to a ribbon. 'Per- 
chance that may explain his condition.' 

' Alack ! 'tis very possible, in sooth,' returned Sir John, 
repenting of his hasty judgment ; * but see, my son, he 
begins to revive. Can you sit up, my worthy man?' he 
asked kindly, addressing the stranger, who had now opened 
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his eyes, which were of a deep blue, and had fixed them 
upon him in only partial consciousness. 

* What, good Giles, must I be racked again so soon ?* 
he murmured, in a voice scarcely audible through faint- 
ness. ' Why, 'tis but an hour since I was brought back to 
my cell. Nathless,' he went on more distinctly, ^ thank 
God ! I am ready ;' and he strove to rise. 

The action completed his restoration ; and after look- 
ing round for a moment in a bewildered manner, he 
resumed. 

* Ah, I recollect ! Pardon me, gentle sir, but may a 
poor wanderer beg a morsel of bread for the love of God ? 
I am well-nigh starved, and have a journey to take, upon 
which I must proceed with despatch.' 

* Nay, friend, you shall not quit my roof again this 
night,* protested Sir John firmly, but respectfully — for the 
stranger's words had excited in him a suspicion which was 
soon to be converted into certainty. * You are not in fit 
trim for further travelling. Moreover, you have turned 
off from the public highway, and will have to retrace your 
steps for upwards of a mile, or else to make your way o'er 
the hills by a footpath which you would not easily find i' 
the night-time. Content you, therefore, to rest here until 
the morrow ; and if so be you desire it, you shall then set 
off upon your journey at an early hour.' 

Too weak for the moment to offer any opposition to 
this suggestion, the pedlar allowed Sir John to assist him 
to a bench fixed inside the massive chimney. A fire still 
smouldered in the earthen grate; and throwing fresh wood 
upon it, the Baronet hastened to bring wine, which with 
his own hands he proceeded to warm and spice. Kate, in 
the mean time, hurried to the larder in search of food ; and 
quickly spreading it upon a small three-legged table, she 
lifted the latter, with the assistance of her brother, to the 
side of their unexpected guest. 
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A raTenous look came into the stranger's face as he 
saw the food, and he eagerly stretched towards it his maimed 
hands. But recollecting himself hefore he had touched 
anything, he withdrew them, covered his face for an in- 
stant, and reverently made the sign of the cross. 

His companion^ did the same, and a smile of joy 
crossed his face as he witnessed the action. 

^Ah, yon are Catholics !' he ejaculated, in a pleased 
tone. 

* Yes, thank God!' returned Sir John, presenting him 
with the wine, which he had hy this time finished prepar- 
ing. 'And you, reverend sir, I suspect are a priest. 
Prythee, tell me, is it not so ?' 

* You are right, sir, though I know not how you can 
have guessed my calling,' replied the other. * But I will 
tell you more anon. I must eat,' he concluded, in a feeble 
voice, almost relapsing into his fainting fit. 

* Ay, do, do,' urged Sir John, withdrawing a Uttle with 
his son and daughter ; and, without further invitation, the 
famished man attacked the provisions. He had the wis- 
dom, however, to restrain his appetite, rendered almost 
savage with fasting, and, whilst yet scarcely half-satisfied^ 
turned his back upon the table. 

Brcfreshed by the food and wine, the natural expres- 
sion had returned to his face, and when, upon bis address* 
ing them, his companions again gathered around him, 
they saw that this was indeed no common man. Gravity 
and energy of character were written in each line about the 
large, firm mouth, whilst the dark, deep-set eyes showed 
a susceptibility of emotion, and were, in fact, habitually 
filled with the flame of charity which consumed him within. 

With a grace of language and manner that proved him 
a gentleman, he thanked his entertainers for their ho^pi-. 
tality, and went on afterwards to inform them that he was 
a priest of the Society of Jesus ; that he had a few weeks 
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ago escaped from Lancaster Castle, where be had lain 
under sentence of death ; but that, pursuivants being now 
close upon his track, be bad little doubt that be should 
shortly be recaptured. For three nights, be pursued, he 
bad not slept beneath a roof, neither bad he, with the ex- 
ception of a dry crust, tasted food for the same number of 
days. Since aware how near were his pursuers, he bad 
feared to bring upon any kind friend the terrible penalties 
inflicted by law upon those who were guilty of harbouring 
or relieving a priest. Then rising, with a renewal of his 
grateful thanks, he declared his intention of at once leav- 
ing the house, and seeking a shelter from mother earth, 
who, be said, with a smile, could neither be imprisoned, 
nor otherwise punished, for affording it to him. 

Again, and in a more determined tnanner than before. 
Sir John protested that, be the consequences what they 
might, the persecuted fugitive should not that night 
leave the house ; nor at all, be added, could a safe hiding- 
place be found within it. And, bidding Henry heap more 
wood upon the fire, be carefully covered up the kitchen 
window, so as to prevent any light from penetrating 
through, and, returning, busied himself in removing the 
disguising pack from the traveller's wearied shoulders. 

'And now, my children,' be. said, reseating himself 
when that task was accomplished, ^ we must think' of 
some place of conceidment. 0, that we bad some secret 
chamber i' the house ! But I little thought ever to have 
needed one, or to have had to hide a minister of God. 
But come, let us see,' be pondered, knitting bis brow 
anxiously, * there is that room i' the old tower, Henry ; 
what think you of that ? We could remove the ladder, 
you know ; but the floor, I fear me is sadly worm-eaten 
and crumbling, and part o' the roof is open to the sky.' 

'Ay, father, 'tis in an unsafe condition, I warrant;' re- 
tamed bis son ; * and, besides, 'twould scarce pass un- 
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noticed if the bouse were searched, for the door still 
hangs on its hinges, and is plain to be seen from below/ 

' Nay, it would not do at all/ affirmed Kate ; ' but there 
is that small closet in the green room, father,' she sug- 
gested ; * could we not hang the walls all round with 
tapestry, and—' 

* No, no, I have it, I have it !' interposed Sir John, 
in some excitement. * The best hiding-place i' the world! 
Truly, it must have been God Almighty Himself who 
directed your steps hither, good father. Marry, I'll defy 
all the Protestant bloodhounds in Christendom to hunt 
you out of my house. But come,' he added, in the same 
cheerful tone, * and judge for yourself if it be not an 
excellent concealment I can oflfer you.' 

Acquiescing in the request with a quiet smile, the 
priest rose ; and seizing the candle, Sir John, followed by 
him and by Henry and Kate full of curiosity, led the way 
across a flagged quadrangle, and turning down a narrow 
passage, threw open a door at its termination, and ushered 
his companions into a small chapel. All knelt for a mo- 
ment before the altar. Then, turning up a carpet of tapes- 
try which covered them. Sir John exposed to view three 
stone steps which conducted to the sanctuary, and facing 
round, triumphantly inquired, ' There, what think ye of 
that ?' 

The stranger gazed at his questioner in surprise, for 
here certainly was no sign of any place of concealment ; 
but Henry, who had at first appeared to share in his as- 
tonishment, presently gave vent to an exclamation of 
intelligence and satisfaction, and springing forward with 
the words, * The old vault, the old vault ! Good my 
father, 'twas well thought on!' threw himself on his knees 
by his father's side ; for Sir John, having stooped down, 
was now carefully inspecting the lowest step. 

' It turns upon a pivot, Henry,' he remarked,[in sup- 
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pressed eagerness, ' it tnms upon a pivot ; but it has not 
been opened these eighty years, and will, in all likelihood, 
be stiff and rusty. Here, this is the side, my son. Push 
now, and prythee use all thy force.' 

Henry did as he was desired ; and yielding to the 
pressure of four strong arms, the stone slowly gave way, 
and, moving forward with a grating sound, disclosed a 
yawning cavern, with some broken steps leading down- 
wards. At her father's bidding, Kate brought the candle, 
and after peering into it from above, the gentlemen 
descended to examine the vault more closely. 

It was of considerable extent, undermining the ground 
to some distance beyond the chapel, and though not 
entirely filled, the coffins were numerous ; and it had long 
since ceased to be used as the family burying-place. 
Being all either of stone or lead, however, the sarcophagi 
emitted no unhealthy or ofifensive odour ; but the vault 
was somewhat damp, and the air close and heavy with 
long confinement. Leaving it open, therefore, to the 
purer atmosphere, the little party, at Sir John's sugges- 
tion, returned for a time to the kitchen ; and the priest, 
having expressed perfect agreement with his host as to 
the excellence of the hiding-place, and having gratefully 
accepted the security it offered, now introduced himself 
more fully to his new friends, and so aroused their inte- 
rest, that they could not rest satisfied until, by dint of 
persuasions and questionings, they had drawn from him 
the story of his life. 

This we will relate in our own words, and in an ex- 
ceedingly abridged form. 

Father John Christopher was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Durham, of wealthy Protestant parents, and 
having received a tolerably good education, was sent, at 
the age of twenty, to study jurisprudence in London. 
Interested in the science, he threw all the fiery energy 
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of his nature into the pnrsnit; hending, morning, noon, 
and night over his books and papers, and refusing him- 
self all recreation whatsoever. A long and serious illijiess 
was the result of this over-application ; and yielding to the 
persuasion of his parents, who conld not endure the thought 
of his returning to his former occupation, he agreed to 
relinquish it, and to choose the Church as his profession. 
Accordingly, some few years after Elizabeth's accession to 
the throne, he entered upon a collegiate course at Gam- 
bridge, that university being selected in preference to 
Oxford on account of its having embraced more strongly 
the Protestant cause. But his theological books did not 
prove so absorbing to young Christopher as those of the 
law had done, and he now plunged eagerly into society, 
* unfortunately of a doubtful description. Contracting a 
strong friendship with a college companion named 
Wilfred Harcpurt, a young man of superior intelligence, 
but wild and dissipated habits, he found in him a willing 
aider and abettor in folly. The two friends soon became 
noted, even in the not over-scrupulous community to 
which they belonged, for extravagant and' reckless in- 
dulgence in all manner of evil courses, and both were 
upon the verge of expulsion from the university, when Wil- 
fred Harcourt suddenly stopped short in his mad career, 
and became an entirely altered character. Surprised 
and greatly annoyed by the change in his companion, 
Christopher sought to fathom its reason or motive; but 
for some time in vain. At length, however, his persist- 
ency triumphed, and unable to resist his repeated inter- 
rogations, Harcourt revealed to him the fact that he had 
become a member of the Catholic Church. Inexpressibly 
shocked and dismayed, Christopher pressed for further 
information upon the subject, and learned, under promise 
of secrecy, that it was to a Jesuit father, staying, under 
the disguise of a private gentleman, at the house of an 
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acquaintance, that, under God, the conversion was owing. 
Believing himself to be well versed in polemics, and 
hoping by this means to reclaim his companion to Pro- 
testantism, Christopher proposed that the latter should 
obtain for him an introduction to the priest of whom 
he had spoken^ and that he should be present whilst 
he held with him discussions upon reUgious questions. 
With this suggestion Harcourt willingly complied, and 
the result proved to be that which he had anticipated, 
and for which he had earnestly prayed — Christopher, also, 
became a Catholic. Unable to conceal their change of 
faith, and in danger of losing their lives on its account, 
the two young men now fled from Cambridge ; and having 
a vocation to the priesthood, presented themselves at the 
seminary at Bheims, and were admitted as candidates for 
Holy Orders. Here, at the close of a few years they had 
parted — never in this world to meet again ; for Wilfred 
Harcourt, shortly after his ordination, died in an English 
prison from the effects of prolonged torture, unflinchingly 
borne for his Master's sake. Christopher, meantime, 
having embraced the religious state, and passed his novi- 
tiate in Bome, had become an ardent and devoted mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus. His probationship completed, 
he had been sent upon the mission to England ; and, dur- 
ing a storm encountered upon the voyage thither, had been 
made the happy instrument in the conversion of a gentle- 
man of high rank. Entering the country as a friend of his 
fellow-traveller, he had remained upwards of nine month sat 
his house, unsuspected by the law authorities, and enabled 
to do much good. Sixty persons, in addition to the entire 
household of his host, it had, within this period, been bis 
joyful task to ' reconcile to the Church of Bome,' as the 
legal jargon of the time ran. An accidental encounter 
with a former acquaintance at Cambridge had led at length 
to his betrayal ; and after a short imprisonment he had 
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been banished the country. He had, however, imme- 
diately returned to it; and having speedily rendered 
himself notorious for zeal and sanctity, and for his 
success in effecting conversions, a heavy reward had been 
offered for his recapture. This having been effected, he had 
been brought before the tribunal of his country, condemned 
to death as a Jesuit priest, and confined, pending the 
execution of the sentence, in Lancaster Gaol. But even in 
prison Father Christopher had been privileged to be of ser- 
vice to the cause he had so much at heart, and an under- 
warden of the castle had become another star in the crown 
of one who had turned many souls to God. To his dis- 
tress, this man, who was a sincere convert, had contrived 
a plan for his escape, and found means of providing him 
with a disguise ; and though heart-broken at the loss of 
the honour of martyrdom, which had appeared so im- 
minent, he had felt it his duty to accept the proffered 
liberty. Leaving the prison by night-fall, therefore, the 
zealous priest had once more gone about exercising his 
holy calling as he travelled southwards. For some time 
no signs had appeared that he was followed; but three 
days ago he had heard of the pursuivants as close at hand, 
and since then had only escaped them by a series of acci- 
dents which seemed almost miraculous. That very even- 
ing, as he stated in conclusion, he had weU-nigh fallen 
into their clutches, for, as he lay behind a hedge, waiting 
for dusk, in order that he might continue his flight, he 
had seen them enter a house which stood almost within a 
stone's throw of him. This house, from his description of 
it, his listeners recognised as Bidgwood Manor. 

As may be believed, the small hours of the morning 
were far advanced before Father Christopher had finished 
this narration, and soliciting pardon for having kept his 
interested audience so long from rest, the good priest now 
proposed to retire to his hiding-place without delay. 
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An adjournment to the chapel accordingly took place ; 
and Henry, having brought from above stairs a straw 
mattress and several coverlets, these were deposited in 
the vault, together with a lamp, means for lighting and 
trimming it, and also some food and wine. The latter 
necessaries were added to the rest on account of a reso- 
lution which had been come to, that until all danger of a 
visit from the pursuivants had passed, no person, save 
those already informed of it, was to know of Father 
Christopher's presence within the house. It was, how- 
ever, no fear of betrayal which had actuated this decision. 
It had simply been arrived at in accordance with a wise 
suggestion from Kate, who considered that, if in real 
ignorance of it, a denial by other members of the 
household of all knowledge of the fugitive and his where- 
abouts would be more natural and easy. 

Kneeling once more before the tabernacle, each of the 
four spent a few moments in silent prayer, and after 
bestowing a blessing upon his companions. Father 
Christopher descended alone into the vault. The stone 
was then rolled back into its place ; and when all traces 
of its disturbance had been carefully removed, the carpet 
was replaced above it, and creeping quietly up-stairs, the 
rest separated for their respective chambers. 



CHAPTER VI. 



WILLIAM ANDERTON's SECBET. 



TV HEN William Anderton left home npon the morning of 
the day on which the events we have recorded took 
place, it was with no explicit intention of not retaming 
until the evening. A restless anghish of mind drove him 
■to seek relief in hodilj exercise, and the same cause 
rendered him obUvious of the speed at which he walked, 
or the distance he traversed. Quiting the glen by a 
rough pathway over the nearest hill, he strode on with 
hasty, impatient steps, neither knowing nor caring whither 
he went. The scenery through which he passed, radiant 
though it was in the first flush of spring beauty, gave 
him no delight. With the apathy of wretchedness, his 
eyes wandered over green forests exuberant with fresh- 
ness; over orchards covered with bloom, picturesque 
farm cottages; and meadows alive with browsing cattle 
and playful lambs. No joy entered his soul through the 
doorway of his senses, as the sweet perfume of the yellow 
primrose greeted him, or the air grew rich with the 
fragrance of the wild hyacinth, carpeting the ground with 
a lovely, translucent blue, which shimmered in the sun- 
light as it fell beneath the trees. No inclination seized 
him to stoop in admiration over the delicately-pencilled 
anemone as he mounted a wooden slope; nor was he 
tempted to linger for a moment, when, upon reaching the 
uplands, the golden glitter of a sea of narcissi burst 
upon his view. Alas ! had he done so, its glory would 
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not, as in former days, have thrilled through his heing, 
for that within him, of which the sweet wild flowers were 
typical, was dead. Withered and desolate lay the garden 
of his hopes, and he had lost the power of discerning 
Nature's charms. His soul was out of harmony with 
spring, and all the glamour and mystery of it had 
vanished. Even the song of the birds had grown harsh 
and discordant to his ear, untuned by suffering; and there 
was no poetry now in the rhythmical changes of cloud and 
sky, since in his own breast was no responsive melody. 
Eveiything was dreary, commonplace, joyless ; for the 
glow had departed from his life, and, with it, light and 
gladness had gone out of the world. Spring and sum- 
mer for him had ceased to exist. The 'winter of his 
discontent ' swallowed them up. So he strode on, blind 
to all the loveliness around, conscious only that the 
wind was cold, and that he shivered with keen internal 
misery. At length, some hours after midday, he en- 
tered a narrow valley, or rather cleft, ascending gently 
between the low, bleak hills. A shallow stream made 
its way downwards, gurgling placidly over stones, or 
springing now and again down a few feet of precipice. 
Following, in an upward direction, the course of this 
stream, William came presently upon a little tarn lying 
still and deep in a hollow, overhung by trees and 
shadowed by grass-grown terraces of rock. Upon its 
banks he threw himself down to rest, and as he lay 
there brooding over its cause, his agony grew within 
him, until it and the loneliness of the place became 
almost unsupportable. Poor fellow ! he was only twenty, 
and into his life, unused to grief or disappointment, had 
fallen a first sharp sorrow. In his inexperience he 
imagined the pain of it would be eternal. Already, in- 
deed, it appeared to have endured for untold ages. And 
yet it was but two months since the blow had been * 
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struck which had severed him, as he thought, for ever, 
from his youth and happiness. As the reader will 
doubtless have conjectured, unhappy love was the poison 
which was embittering the well-spring of William An- 
derton's joy, and that love was bestowed upon his brother's 
promised bride. Thrown into constant association with 
her, his attachment to Helen Butherford, commencing in 
childhood, had grown with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength. It was not, however, until just be- 
fore his departure for Germany upon the errand to which 
we have adverted, that he became conscious of the fiEu^t, 
that a change had been wrought by late years in its na- 
ture — that it was no longer with the love of a brother or 
friend that he regarded her, but with the absorbing passion 
which a man feels for her who is the one woman iA the 
world to him. But resolved to make assurance doubly 
sure upon this point, and little dreaming that he had a 
rival in his undemonstrative brother Henry, William de- 
termined to try the test of what he conceived would be a 
short absence before disclosing to Helen the state of his 
feelings. The test proved to him that his love was even 
stronger than he imagined ; and when at length, released 
from his prolonged attendance upon his uncle, he hastened 
home, his ecstasy in the anticipation of reunion was so 
great, that he felt as if steeped to the very lips in glad- 
ness. . Like a lark soaring upwards to meet the sun, his 
heart trilled a wild song of joy and freedom, as, at the 
termination of his journey, he entered the glen upon 
horseback, and rode up to Hall-i'-th'-Wood. Helen, it 
happened, was alone in the garden at the time, and 
catching a glimpse of her dress where she sat upon a 
rustic bench, William fastened his horse with trembling 
haste to the gate-post, and with a cry of delight flew to 
her side. A few moments afterwards he returned, quietly 
remounted his horse, and set its head in the direction of 
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Erleston Grange. He had a strange kind of feeling, as 
though at the touch of some sorcerer he had been trans- 
formed into stone, and that never again would he be able 
to experience pain or pleasure, or aught else than the 
dreary deadness to all sensation which at present oppressed 
him. But the stroke had stunned but for a time, and 
ere long his strong, passionate nature awoke. Then deep 
called unto deep in his soul ; the waves and the billows 
went over his head. At first, however — actuated by affec- 
tion for his brother, as well as by an intense pride, which, 
though it had never as yet exhibited itself in an un- 
pleasant form, was one of his chief characteristics — he 
struggled bravely to overcome his misplaced attachment. 
But the effort, made in his own strength, signally failed. 
Instead of decreasing, his unfortunate passion only grew 
stronger with resistance, and though he managed to con- 
ceal his wound from all eyes, he could not hide the bitter- 
ness its corroding gangrene produced. Still, it was not 
until sin had been added to sorrow — till William had 
begun to hate his brother — that the lowest depth of his 
wretchedness was reached. But this had happened to him 
now ; and as, sitting by the quiet pool, he looked down 
into his heart, he saw there a lurid gulf of capability for 
crime, in which lurked the black demon of jealousy. 
Terrified at the sight of this monster, and almost mad- 
dened by the thought of what he must endure when 
called upon to be a daily witness of Henry's married 
happiness, William sprang up with a despairing cry to 
God for help. 

But Heaven seemed to be deaf to his appeal. No 
comfort came in answer to the supplication, and bitter 
rebellious feelings rose in his heart against his Maker. 
For the first time in his life, a curse broke from his lips. 
Yet the God whom he cursed — He who is not far from 
any one of us — ^was even then preparing a doorway of 
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eseape from his trouble. A true relief, both human and 
diyine, was at hand. Out of the baptism .of suffering, 
William was destined to emerge a king amongst men. 
But that could not be until he had learned to recognise 
God in the overshadowing cloud — One like unto the Son 
of Man by his side in the fiery furnace. And that end 
, was not yet. With a mind writhing in speechless agony, 
he turned to fly from the place, for the loneliness of it 
was becoming awful. A stick which he carried had fallen 
from his hand; and as he stooped to pick it up, the gleam 
of the pool caught his eyes. An idea, sudden and ter- 
rible, caused them to dilate, drove the blood from his 
cheeks, and left him ashen-white. Eagerly he descended 
the steep bank, and sought to fathom the depth of the 
tarn with his stick. The bottom was beyond his reach. 
Withdrawing the stick with a murmur of satisfaction, he 
stood leaning upon it, watching the concentric rings and 
ripples its insertion had created, and longing with grow- 
ing desire for the deceitful repose of the dark water. At 
length his resolution was taken. Advancing a step, he 
once more bent over the pool. It had again become mo- 
tionless, and a softened reflection of his handsome face — 
no longer disturbed by pain, but calmed by the strength 
of his determination — was sent back to him from the pla- 
cid surface. Trembling with awe he started backwards. 
His resemblance to his sister was great; and it was 
Kate's face, not his own, which had appeared to be mir- 
rored there. Out of the depths of the still water she had 
eeemed to look up to him, with sad reproachful eyes. A 
wan smile crossed his face as the illusion vanished. But 
the reflection had acted as a messenger from God, and 
the thought of his sister saved him. Hurriedly crossing 
himself, he sped from this valley of the shadow of death, 
and, unheedful of his steps, in his haste to get out of the 
vicinity of his temptation, presently found himself sink- 
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ing np to the knees in a morass. The straggle to emerge 
from tills brought him to i^ fuller conBcioasness of his 
position, and guiding himself by the sun, he now turned 
in a homeward direction. Not sure of his way, however, 
he called at a cottage which he passed, in order to make 
inquiries concerning it. Noting his pallor and thinking 
he must be weary or faint, the kind-hearted woman who 
answered his questions brought him an earthenware cup 
of milk and some rye-bread, and warmly pressed them 
upon him. Yielding to her solicitation, William took the 
milk, and the acceptation of the kindness did him more 
good than the refreshment. As he walked away from the 
cottage he felt glad that he had not drowned himself, and 
thus brought horror and affliction into his home. The 
icy selfishness of unhallowed grief began to dissolve a 
little. Under the influence of the suggested recollection 
of his sister's affection, and through the sympathetic kind- 
ness of a stranger, he had been lifted a few steps upwards 
from the mire of despondency in which he was sunken. 
For the first time in many days his heart turned towards 
his family. The love of parents and sister grew grateful 
to his mind, and a glimmer of hope arose that, in their 
affection and through the return he would strive to make 
to it, he might yet find some consolation for the absence 
of that for which his whole nature ached and yearned. 
But only like a faint starlight breaking the night of his 
gloom came the comfort which these thoughts and reso- 
lutions afforded. The sun must rise ere William's day 
could return. Out of Gilead there was no balm which 
would suffice to heal his torn and bleeding spirit. Earthly 
means would never avail to drive out the pride and pas- 
sion which tortured him. Neither reason nor judgment 
could set his heart at rest. It needed a vision, a revela- 
tion, addressed directly to his higher spiritual nature. It 
needed that the windows of his soul should be unclosed. 
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were it but for a moment, and that it should be given him 
to see above the dark chaos of his own tumultuous pas- 
sions, above the seething sea of the wrongs, and injus- 
tices, and sorrow, and sins of the world, a Mighty Presence 
brooding calm and majestic, the embodiment of harmony 
and concord. It needed that the God of Peace should 
manifest Himself ere the wings of his misery would fold 
themselves and the storm in his heart grow still. And to 
all of us, at some time or other of our Uves, comes such 
a vision or manifestation. Abraham and Moses were not 
favoured alone, of all the human race, to stand face to 
face with the Almighty. In the memory of each human 
being is some blessed mount of God — some Horeb — ^where 
he has stood sheltered in the cleft of a rock, and known 
that He was passing by. Whether to his joy or condem- 
nation, whether met by the loving obedience of a child, 
or by the hatred and disregard of a self-elected enemy, 
the ' still small voice' has been heard by the inner ear of 
every man. As a rule, such visitations or direct personal 
communications from God are heralded by no miraculous 
premonition. Often, however, a preparation is needed 
for them. We must be led out into the wilderness of deso- 
lation in order to find the burning bush. An earthquake 
must be sent to disturb our false security, a devastating 
storm to sweep over our earthly Eden, a mighty wind to 
throw from its pedestal our cherished idol, ere we can be 
made to listen to the voice of God. But that voice itself 
is 'stiir and ^ small,' and it comes to us in quiet and 
simple ways, sometimes through the inspiration of a 
thought, often through the word of God's minister, ofbener 
still through the sacraments of the Church — the ordinary 
channels of grace. To William Anderton it came in a 
somewhat singular manner, though through means in no 
respect unusual. 

Worn out with mental excitement and bodily fatigue. 
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he had, npon reaching his room, thrown himself on the 
bed — dressed with the exception of his shoes and outer 
garment. But to rest or sleep was impossible. In the 
darkness and silence of his chamber his agony had risen 
again with vital force, beating down the feeble barriers 
with which he had sought to hem it in. He could not lie 
still ; and springing up, forgetful of his weariness, he 
began to pace the room to and fro like a caged wild 
beast in excitement. At length, clasping his hands above 
his head, he cried aloud, in the supremity of his distress, 
* O God, my pain is greater than I can bear !' Scarcely 
had the words left his lips when he stood transfixed. Out 
from the wall in front of him had started a crucifix, invis- 
ible the moment before, but now defined, clear and distinct, 
in a pale lambent light. Awe, greater than that he had 
felt when Eate's face looked up to his from the quiet tarn, 
seized him. Brave though he was, William shuddered 
with fear. In the next instant, however, he discovered 
that what had appeared to be a miraculous manifestation 
was the most simple and explainable of phenomena. The 
moon, which had risen some time ago, had suddenly 
emerged from behind the clouds, by which hitherto heir 
light had been completely obscured, and from the position 
of the room, her rays had fallen obliquely upon the exact 
spot where hung the crucifix. 

But, although no miracle, this thing had not hap- 
pened to William Anderton by chance. Natural objects 
may be, and often are, made to become supernatural 
agents. Those moonlight rays were winged messengers, 
sent direct from the throne of God. They whispered 
their errand to the silent crucifix ; it flashed into light and 
spoke ; and its voice was the voice of the Most High. 

As William stood, riveted to the same spot, gazing on 
the representation of the sufifering God-Man — of Him 
whose face was ' marred more than any man's' — ^his heart 
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suddenly melted within him. The shadow of an unspeak- 
able pity had fallen upon him. All at once he had come 
npon a 'great rock in a weary land;' he had found a 
covert from the tempest, a refage from the storm. Ood 
loved him. So loved him that He had given His very life 
for love. In the stillness of his darkened chamber, with 
the image of the crucified Lord of Life standing out dear 
in the moonlight, WiJQiam felt this as he had never felt it 
before. He realised it. Face to face he stood with the 
overwhelming thought. Then the walls of his pride 
shook, bowed themselves, and fell— never again to rise up 
and shut Ood out of his heart. Tears rained from his 
eyes, and creeping to the foot of the cross he knelt there 
in wordless prayer and thanksgiving. The sting had been 
extracted from his misery, for he saw that a love passing 
the love of woman encompassed him. Consciously, in 
that ineffable moment, he floated in the ocean of divine 
charity which surrounds each and all of God's creatures — 
though, alas, so many of us, with blinded eyes and hearts 
hermetically sealed by sin and folly, toss, empty ves- 
sels, in the boundless flood, and perish, not within reach 
of the water of life, but in the very midst of it. But 
although in sight of the stupendous love which was his 
without asking for — the love of the Father-God, infinite 
as Himself — ^William saw the comparative insignificance 
of the human love he had so madly coveted, he did not 
undervalue it. He felt even now that it would be sweet 
to possess it, and he knew that the longing for it would 
return — intense perhaps, and painful. But once for all 
he had learned — and the power of the lesson never van- 
ished — that God was the author and sender of his griefs 
as well as his joys ; that He was at the heart of every- 
thing — above all and in all that had ever happened to 
him. Knowing this, his pain could never again torture or 
madden. ^ It might remain a mystery indeed, but the key 
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to the mystery was in the hands of His Father, and he 
could trust Him. So he bowed his head in submission, 
resolved henceforward to know no will but the will of God. 
Youth and happiness, he thought, might be gone, but 
God knew his sorrow, and He who Himself had drunk the 
cup of suffering to the dregs would help him to be a 
man patient to bear, and. strong to will and do the 
right. 

The resolution brought its own reward. Inevitably. 
For never does any particular result follow a specific 
cause with more certainty than does there come to the 
heartfelt prayer, ' Thy will be done,' the rapture-breathing 
response, ' My peace I give unto thee.' The one is the 
natural and unfailing sequence of the other. With these 
words ringing sweet changes in his innermost heart, Wil- 
liam rose from his knees, and, opening the casement of 
his room, stood looking out into the night. The moon, 
three-quarters full, and surrounded by a watery halo, had 
now become somewhat hazy, but it gave, notwithstanding, 
sufficient light to enable him to distinguish the principal 
features of the familiar landscape. In front of him 
stretched the soft rounded swell of the hills, dark with 
their drapery of wood. To his left rose the precipitous 
crags which shut in the glen ; and below him lay the 
park-like grounds, dotted here and there with clusters of 
chestnut trees or stately and solitary elms. The night 
was still and calm, and from every quarter of the quiet 
scene came echoing back the words which filled his heart, 
' My peace I give unto thee.' The hills seemed to sing 
them as a soothing lullaby, and the trees, rustling gently 
in the wind, took up the refrain. A thousand voices of 
the night repeated them in melodious cadence, and the 
very atmosphere grew alive with the whisperings of them 
— ' My peace I give unto thee' — ' My peace I give unto 
thee.' Closing the window William knelt once more 
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before the crucifix, which, now that its mission was accom- 
plished, had retired into shadow. Then, undressing, he 
laid his head upon the pillow, and had scarcely touched it 
ere he slept. 

The comfortings of our Perfect God are comfortings 
indeed ! 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE MABRIAGE INTERRUPTED. 

Three handred years ago a halo round the moon be- 
tokened wet weather just as sarely as such a sign does 
now ; and when Helen Butherford awoke upon the morn- 
ing of her wedding-dajy the rain was beating fiercely 
against the latticed windows of her room, and streaming 
in broad sheets down the pointed roof of the house. The 
trees in the avenue, battered by a shifting and boisterous 
windy swayed heavily from side to side. Little brooklets 
coursed over the already sodden groundi and opaque 
leaden-coloured clouds stretched overhead. Not a rift 
appeared in them — not the faintest glimmer of blue or 
brightness to break the monotony of dull misty gray. It 
seemed hopeless to expect a clearing up ; and as the fore- 
noon advanced, a general depression of spirits was felt at 
Hall-i'-th -Wood, the dismal day being looked upon as an 
ill-omen for the happiness of the marriage. In spite, 
however, of the wretched weather, there was no lack of 
cheerfulness at Erleston Grange, and thanks for that were 
in a great measure due to Lady Anderton. Having made 
a careful study of the heavens, that lady, who was con- 
sidered an undoubted authority upon all matters of occult 
science, had predicted that before three in the afternoon — 
the hour fixed for the wedding — the rain would have 
ceased, and that in all probability the sun would be 
shining. To ordinary observation the prophecy appeared 
most unlikely of fulfilment, but accustomed to receive the 

F 
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learned lady's opinions upon such points without ques- 
tionings, the entire household had nevertheless grown 
sanguine on the faith of her word. Moreover, from an 
early hour such a lively bustle and confusion of business 
prevailed within the mansion that there was but little 
time for any of its inmates to give attention to the * 
aspect of things without. In preparation for the grand 
feast of the evening, culinary mysteries upon an exten- 
sive scale were being enacted in the kitchen ; tressel 
tables for temporary use were being set up in the dining- 
hall, and in the ballroom polishing and decorating were 
going forward. Busiest amongst the busy was Elate; 
whilst Lady Anderton too moved about in her stately 
fashion, directing and superintending everywhere ; for in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, ladies even of rank and title 
did not disdain to take a practical interest in household 
affairs. The most useless, and decidedly the most rest- 
less, person in the establishment was the expectant bride- 
groom. Anxious to visit his Jiancee, but prevented from 
doing so by the continuous downpour — or rather by his 
mother's entreaties that he woi;ld not venture out in it — 
Henry was fidgeting away the hours of the morning at a 
window from which he could just see the chimneys of 
Hall-i*-th'-Wood. But Henry Anderton's impatience of 
the rain was mild in comparison with that felt with regard 
to it by the newly-appointed rector of Orrleigh. That 
gentleman also desired to go out ; but, as the walk he 
meditated was a long one, he shrank from undertaking 
it in this heavy downfall. The importance of his errand, 
however, and the pleasure which he anticipated in its 
execution, overcame in the end his reluctance to encounter 
the disagreeableness and inconvenience of a wetting. 
Accordingly, a little before noon, the Eev. Silas Feather- 
stone might have been seen, closely wrapped in his mantle^ 
making his way along an ill-kept road which led away 
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from the town. His destination was Bidgwood Manor, 
and in his breast was a paper upon which he had, on the 
evening before, taken down, from the lips of an apostate 
Jndas^ certain clear instructions respecting the situation 
of the Catholic church at Waradale, together with a full 
description of its two priests. Upon whatever grounds 
Lady Anderton's opinion with reference to the weather 
had been formed, it turned out to be strictly correct. 
About one o'clock the clouds began to break ; by two the 
rain had altogether ceased ; and when the wedding party 
assembled in St. Michael's Church the sun was shining 
brilliantly. Through a painting in front of them its rays 
fell upon the youthful couple, lighting up the sweet face 
of the bride, and playing over the manly figure of the 
bridegroom, as, full of happiness, they stood before the 
altar. Detained by an unavoidable engagement, Father 
Maitland was a little late in robing, but he presently 
made his appearance, and, opening his book, commenced 
the service. He had uttered but very few words of it, 
however, before the sound of numerous footsteps approach- 
ing betokened a large increase of the spectators who 
already occupied the building. Very noisy were the new 
comers, and as they drew nearer loud laughter and un- 
known voices made themselves audible. Mingling also 
with the vocal uproar might be distinguished the report 
of clanging weapons. As this struck upon his ear. Father 
Maitland looked up from his book and paused, whilst 
instinctively each individual in the congregation (which 
consisted of nearly all the peasantry of the district) rose 
to his feet, and with an anxious and expectant gaze every 
face was turned upon the door. The inquiring attitude 
found a speedy reply. With a rough push the half-closed 
door was thrown open, and preceded by three gentleman, 
a company of armed men trooped into the sacred edifice. 
' Well, but this is a pretty picture, i' good soot\i V ex- 
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claimed the foremost of the three gentlemen, stopping 
short at the end of a few steps and looking triumphantly 
round the church. ^ As foul a nest of Papists as ever I 
saw ! And there stands the old bird, I declare, rigged 
out in fine plumage, and muttering his hocus-pocus non- 
sense over a pair o' young fledglings.' 

'Methinks, however, the illegal rite hath not been 
completed,' remarked the second gentleman, who was the 
under-sheriff of Lancashire, and whose countenance bore 
the stamp of somewhat better breeding than was depicted 
upon that of the man who had just spoken ; * and i' that 
case, Master Windwood, we must put a stop to the wed- 
ding, as in duty bound.' 

* Ay, certes, we'll stop it, trust*me,' returned the other, 
laughing ; * and we'll give this Reverend Father an invi- 
tation to accompany us back to Bidgwood Manor, Master 
Sheriff. That'll please him, mayhap, better than sitting 
down to a feast o' fat things at its conclusion. But 
where, good sir, is the other mass-monger?' he inquired, 
turning abruptly to the third gentleman, who was stand- 
ing within the shadow of a massive pillar. ' I don't see 
him here.' 

* Truly, sir, I fear me that the younger priest of Baal 
is indeed not present,' replied the individual addressed. 
' Mine eyq hath in vain searched this temple of idols for 
his person.' 

* A plague take him ! 'tis very provoking. Howsoever 
we'll have a hunt for him by and by. We must catch the 
whole trio o' these renegades before we leave Waradale — 
for I'll be sworn that Jesuit fox has run to earth in some 
hole of the valley. But come, let's to business.' So say- 
ing, and still taking precedence of the younger but higher 
functionary, the justice of the peace advanced up the aisle 
— keeping his hat upon his head, as in imitation of him 
did all his companions — and placing himself in front of 
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Father Maitland, thus disrespectfully addressed him : 
* Now then^ old gentleman, you're our prisoner. So look 
yon make no useless disturbance about it, but surrender 
at once. We've caught you in a place that tells its own 
tale, ye see, surrounded by the objects o' your idolatrous 
worship, and clothed i' the trappings of your infernal and 
treasonable calling. 'Twould be an idle trick, therefore, 
an yon were to deny that you are a massing priest.' 

* I have no wish to deny the fact of which you speak, 
sir,' returned the aged priest, with dignity. *I am a 
priest, undoubtedly ; and if you have any authority for 
arresting me upon that ground I will accompany you with- 
out resistance, provided that you will first allow me to 
finish the office in which I am engaged.' 

* Finish the office in which you are engaged, forsooth !' 
repeated Master Windwood scornfully. * By Zeus, that is 
a bare-faced request ! Surely, sir, you don't expect an 
officer o' justice to stand quietly by, and render himself 
particeps eriminia by allowing an infringement o' the 
statutes to take place beneath his very nose. Perdy, man, 
don't you know that a Popish wedding is a forbidden 
luxury ?' 

'Nathless,' he resumed, after a pause spent in con- 
sultation with his companion, ' the young couple shall be 
married straightway, and in accordance with the law of 
the realm. So deliver up that book, master priest, and 
stand aside* This reverend gentleman, will tie up the 
connubial knot without delay. We are in a merciful mood 
to-day, and for all they are both doubtless rank Papists, 
we will not have the cruelty to disappoint the loving pair. 
So come, Master Featherstone, and prithee make short 
work of it, for the worthy sheriff consents to put ofif our 
own matters till the job is complete.' A smile flitted 
across his heavy-jawed disagreeable face, as, in obedience 
to this request, the Rev. Silas Featherstone stepped forward 
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and took Father Maitland's vacant place — for, at a signal 
from the sheriff, two men had roughly seized the latter, 
and thrusting him aside now stood guarding him upon 
either hand. 

Drawing himself up to his full height, and clasping 
within his own the hand of his betrothed bride, Henry 
Anderton indignantly refused the proffered service, and 
his action was followed by an approving cheer from each 
Catholic present. 

Hitherto, with the exception of certain wrathful mut- 
terings, there had been no demonstration of the senti- 
ments with which the scene enacted before them was 
regarded by the spectators. But with each instant the 
slowly-roused but fierce bucolic blood was mounting, and 
as Anthony Windwood's eye wandered over the assembly, 
and marked the flashing eyes and clenched fists which 
spoke of excitement and rising passion, he quailed before 
the spirit he had evoked — for like all bullies he was an 
arrant coward. Beassured, however, by a glance at the 
dense cluster of well-armed men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, he gave vent to his annoyance at the contemptu- 
ous declining of his proposition, and savagely exclaimed : 

' Curses on the spawn of Satan ! let them take the 
consequence o' their refusal then ; let them do without 
marriage. They won't have a lawful wedding, and they 
sha'nH have an unlawful one ; so let's make no more ado 
about the matter, but proceed with our mission.' 

* Nay, tarry a moment. Master Windwood, an you 
please,' interposed the sheriff, laying his hand on that 
gentleman's arm as he was about to issue some order. 
* I should like, by your leave, to say a few words to our 
friends now. I have an offer to make i' my turn. 
Hearken now, good people,' he continued, mounting upon 
the altar-steps in order to be the better heard. * As Popish 
recusants taken i' the' very act of disobeying the law, you 
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have incnrred a heavy penalty. Bat seeing that as yet 
you have had no opportunity of hearing the truth, or of 
learning to detest those practices which, by her gracious 
and godly Majesty and the Houses o' Parliament, have 
been truly declared treasonable and idolatrous, I can war- 
rant you gentle treatment. If, therefore, any o* your 
number will save us a little trouble, by saying where that 
traitorous Jesuit rebel, whom we have tracked to your 
valley, lies hidden, he shall earn a large reward for him- 
self, and a complete overlooking of all past transgressions 
for his neighbours.' 

Scarciely pleased with the conciliatory tone of this 
-address, the more brusque-mannered justice acquiesced 
nevertheless in the promises it contained. But where no 
information was possessed, none as a matter of course 
could be given; and all addressed save three, whose 
silence remained unnoticed amidst the general clamour, 
denied with perfect truth all knowledge of the fagitive. 

Professing to disbelieve the asseverations of ignorance, 
and probably doing so in reality, Anthony Windwood again 
begged that no further time might be wasted in useless 
parley. * Every comer of this district,' he continued, in a 
threatening tone, 'will now be diligently searched, and woe 
betide the owner o' that house or cottage wherein the 
Jesuit shall be found. It will be an ill day for him, I 
warrant, when the law gets him in his grip ! For by my 
word, good people, the punishment for harbouring or re- 
lieving a priest is no light one ; 'tis, as perchance you 
know, hanging, drawing, and quartering. And now, my 
men,' he concluded, turning to the armed pursuivants, 
' let us, before we depart hence, reduce this place with all 
haste to some sort o' decency.' 

* Verily, that is a good work in which I shall myself 
most heartily engage,' remarked the Eev. Silas Feather- 
stone, with tmction. * The sight of these graven images 
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and molten calves hath been a sore offence to mine eyes, 
and the odour of incense which lingereth in this house of 
Bimmon is as a stinking savour in my nostrils. come/ 
he went on, with growing enthusiasm, * let us forthwith 
arise, and fight for the Lord our God ! Let us break in 
pieces their idols ; yea, let us utterly destroy them !' And 
mounting as he spoke upon a bench close at hand, he glee- 
fully proceeded, with Master Windwood's assistanoe, to 
overturn from its pedestal a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which, being (composed of some fragile material, 
fell shivered to fragments upon the marble pavement be* 
neath. Other images and crucifixes shared a similar fkte ; 
those of the latter which were of wood being hacked and 
disfigured until all appearance of their original forms 
was lost. Fourteen very valuable pictures, presented to 
the church by Sir John Anderton upon the occasion of his 
marriage— the subjects of which were the stages of our 
Lord's Passion — formed further objects of attack. Vying 
with each other in the zeal with which they executed the 
commands of their leaders, the sherifi^s men and Master 
Windwood's servants fell upon these with swords and 
knives, and after ripping up the canvases into ribbons, 
hewed all the gilt from the massive frames. Conscioas 
of the futility of opposition, neither the families of the 
glen, who stood grouped in front of the sanctuary, nor the 
unarmed little crowd of men, women, and children, who 
occupied the body of the church, had, so far, moved from 
their places. But when, advancing towards the altar, one 
of the soldiers with a blow from an axe broke open the 
tabernacle in which was reserved the Sacred Host, the 
whole congregation, uttering a cry of horror and execration, 
were about to rush forward en masse, in order, if possiblOf 
to prevent the sacrilege. A sign from Father Maitland, 
however, restrained the intention ere it could be put into 
execution, and an urgent entreaty for quietness and resigna- 
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tion from lips which had ever commanded reverence was" 
instinctively obeyed, 

* My poor children/ cried the venerable priest, address- 
ing his people when a partial silence had been obtained, 
' my heart bleeds for the sufferings you ' are enduring. 
But be not alarmed, I beseech you ; for these wicked men 
have no power to injure the person of our Blessed Lord 
in His Holy Sacrament. Moreover, He who so graciously 
presents Himself beneath these humble forms for the com-> 
f<nrt and support of the faithful can, if so be He choose, 
withdraw Himself from them. Do not, therefore, dear 
Mends, let this scene of turpitude distress you over-much. 
Put your trust in God, and-^' 

An angry command for silence was enforced by a rough 
shake from the men who guarded him; but the good priest's 
words had had their effect, and the foolish attempt at re- 
sistance had been abandoned. The outraged people had 
fidlen upon their knees, and only the groans and low- 
breathed curses of the men and the sobs of the women 
testified to the impotent rage and pain which were seeth- 
ing within their breasts. The work of demolition com- 
plete, another brief consultation was held between Master 
Windwood and the sheriff, at the close of which the lat- 
ter, resting his back against the desecrated altar, announced 
that it had been decided to lock up all the men in the 
church, whilst search was made for the runaway priest, 
and also whilst all objects of superstition were removed 
from their dwellings. 

* And, peradventure, I may now be permitted, for the 
unburdening of my conscience, to address a few words of 
exhortation to these misguided victims of the Man of Sin?' 
inquired the Bev. Silas Featherstone eagerly. * It may be 
that the Lord will deliver their souls as a prey to my hands.' 

*No, no, not to-day, Sir* Silas,' returned the justice 

* The tide * Sir' was given to parish-ministers of the Protestant 
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impatiently. * Some other time, perchance, you may have 
an opportunity o' holding forth i' this church; and I 
warrant our good bishop will not be long i* providing the 
valley with a regular minister of its own. And troth, if 
the Lord doesn't deliver souls to somebody's hands, I'll 
deliver bodies to prison. But at present we have other 
fish to fry. Well have a reformation, however, in this 
benighted spot ere many months are over our heads, or 
I'm greatly mistaken.' And pleased with his humorous 
speech, the amiable justice laughed, as he looked round 
to note its effect. 

Once more, as the echo of his voice died away, a cry 
of execration and dismay ran through the building, and 
once more Father Maitland's uplifted hand enforced 
silence. Then, in a few burning words, the white-haired 
priest besought his listeners to hold fast by their holy 
faith : to have no fear of them that could ^ kill the body, 
but afterwards had no more that they could do,' but rather 
to * fear Him who had power to cast both body and soul 
into hell,' adding that he would willingly give his own 
life — ay, and twenty lives if he had them — rather than 
that one of his beloved flock should fall into heresy. 

This time, however, Father Maitland's remarks found 
a speedy and unceremonious interruption ; for a peremp- 
tory order to hold his peace having met with no attention, 
one of the sheriff's officers who stood near, at a command 
from Master Windwood, struck the aged man violently 
across the mouth. 

Boused at witnessing this indignity to a pitch of fury 
perfectly uncontrollable, Henry Anderton, hindered in his 
marriage, outraged in his religious feelings, and insulted 
in the person of his pastor, bounded forward like an en- 
raged madman, and with one stroke felled the offender 

persuasion in Elizabeth's days, as it had formerlj been to parish- 
priests. 
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to the ground. Then rushing at Anthony Windwood, he 
grappled with that gentleman, and endeavoured to wrest 
from him the weapon which hung at his side. His action 
was a signal for general commotion. Regardless now of 
^yery dictate of prudence, each man sprang to the assault. 
But ere tnany steps could be taken, a row of armed offi- 
cials had spread themselves across the chancel, barring 
the way to where the combatants struggled, and un- 
sheathed swords and muzzles of guns were pointed at the 
unarmed assailants. 

'Back, every one of you,' shouted the sheriff ai^grily ; 
* back, every one of you, or you shall be shot like dogs ! 
Let that young man be made an example of,' he pursued, 
•addressing three powerful-looking fellows who had flown 
to the justice's assistance. * Strike him with the butt- 
«nds of youi^guns, men; 'twill serve as a warning to others.' 

The order was obeyed, and, whilst hesitating to rush 
upon certain death the rest drew back, heavy blows de- 
scended upon Henry's head, and one arm dropped broken 
hy his side. Still manfully wrestling with his foes, the 
thwarted bridegroom seized Anthony Windwood by the 
throat, when suddenly a loud report rang through the 
building. Either by accident or design, a gun, which the 
justice had taken from one of his companions, had gone 
off; and when the smoke cleared away, Henry Anderton, 
pale and deathlike, was seen stretched upon the pavement 
in the sanctuary, whilst a red stream trickled down its 
marble steps. 

With a piercing shriek Helen flew towards her lover, 
but before she reached him was caught fainting in her 
father's arms. Another woman, however, to whom that 
T^ounded youth was dear as her own life, neither fainted 
nor shrieked. Advancing towards the group which had 
gathered about him. Lady Anderton gained instant admis- 
sion to her son's side; for at sight of her face those armed 
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men had fallen away on either side, terrified momentariljr 
by what they saw there. 

* What ho, there ! Fellows, don't stand gaping round 
the young man like idiots/ exclaimed the sheriff, annoyed 
and somewhat ashamed of this contretemps. 'Let him 
be carried to his home anon, and let his Mends accom- 
pany him. Take that door off its hinges/ he continued,, 
indicating one that led to the sacristy, ' and use despatch 
about it, that we may shut up this yelping crew.' 

The roughly-spoken command was attended to, and 
his wounds partially staunched by his mother's hand. 
Henry Anderton was laid upon the cushions and drapery 
which had been hastily spread upon the stretcher. A little 
later and a mournful procession was winding its way 
through the glen, the still-unmarried bride following in 
its rear, leaning upon the arm of Sir John Anderton, 
whose cheeks were nearly as pale and whose limbs trem- 
bled almost as violently as her own ; whilst his lady, a. 
strange glitter in her beautiful eyes, walked firm and. 
erect by the side of her son's bearers. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

MASTEB ASHWOBTH HIDES HIMSELF. 

An urgent call to visit a sick person at some distance 
had prevented Master Asliworth from being present at 
the commencement of the wedding service, or officiating, 
as had been intended, as assistant priest ; but, having re- 
turned, as he thought, in time to witness the conclusion 
of the ceremony, he ran up the narrow umbrageous path 
which led to St. Michael's Church. The speed, however, 
with which he approached the sacred building was greatly 
excelled by that with which be left it. For an instant 
he stood bewildered in the doorway, unnoticed by the ex- 
cited crowd within. Then, with blanched face and feet 
winged with terror, he turned and fled. The scene which 
had disclosed itself in that glance, admitted for him 
but of one explanation : that calamity, which, on account 
of its having been so long delayed, he had almost ceased 
to dread, had, he saw, fallen at last. Those armed men 
were priest-hunting minions of the law : they had come to 
arrest Father Maitland and himself; and having secured 
the former, they would, doubtless, immediately institute 
a search for his own person. Scarcely knowing in his 
alarm whither his flight tended, but vaguely conscious 
that he must seek some place of concealment, the young 
priest presently found himself in the glen. Hastening 
towards Hall-i'-the-Wood, as the nearest place of shelter, 
he entered that house by a back door, and crept up-stairs 
without encountering any one upon the way ; almost all 
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the servants, as well as the family, having gone to see 
their young mistress's bridal. Passing rapidly through 
room after room. Master Ashworth looked about him in 
feverish anxiety for some hole or corner in which to hide ; 
but none which he could consider safe presented itself; 
and regretting now that he had come to the house, yet 
not daring to leave it again, he bolted the door .of the 
apartment he had last entered, and ensconsing himself by 
the window, awaited the issue of events. 

This was not long in declaring itself. In little more 
than ten minutes, the stretcher, upon which lay the appa- 
rently lifeless body of Henry Anderton, was carried past 
on its way to Erleston Grange : and, directly afterwards, 
the company of pursuivants entered the avenue leading 
to the hall. In front of them walked Squire Eutherford, 
the only man, with the exception of Sir John Anderton 
and the young apothecary, Miles Hardinge, who had been 
permitted to leave the church ; and on either side of him 
appeared the under-sheriff and justice. Sir Silas Fea- 
therstone, however, was not now of the party ; for, having 
some further preparations to make for an eloquent fulmi- 
nation against the Papacy, which he intended this evening 
to deliver in his own church, he had deserted his quondam 
companions at the entrance to the glen, and had set off 
on his return to Orrleigh. Closely following upon the 
file of armed men came a troop of women, weeping and 
wringing their hands ; whilst in the centre of the compact 
body. Master Ashworth recognised his aged and respected 
brother priest. 

Shaking with fear, and blaming himself for having 
foolishly run into a trap, the young priest now withdrew 
from the window, which was a dormer one, and once 
again, with despairing eagerness, scanned the room 
wherein he had taken refuge. It was a rather large, 
curiously-shaped apartment, full of angles, and situated 
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immediately beneath the roof. The chimney proved npon 
examination to be too narrow to admit of his climbing 
into it; and what fomitore there was, was of a character 
too simple to afford him the chance of cover. Hi« only 
hope, if hope it might be called, lay in a small closet or 
press, which had been fitted into one of the angles; and 
opening this. Master Ashworth was abont to step inside, 
when a bright thought suddenly struck him. The quarter 
of the hall in whidi he now stood was devoted to the 
use of Squire Rutherford's men-servants, and within the 
press, which he had just unclosed, hung certain garments 
belonging to a groom, whose chamber this was. Hastily 
stripping off his own clerical habiliments. Master Ash- 
worth, in pursuance of the idea which had suggested 
itself, proceeded to array himself in a soiled doublet and 
smock which he had taken from a x>eg ; then thrusting 
his coat and cassock into the bed, he began, in a somewhat 
more composed frame of mind, to pace the room and try 
to prepare himself for the part he intended to enact ; but, 
unfortunately, a nervous dread deprived him of all power 
of reflection, and he soon found his entire mental energies 
concentrated in the act of listening. At first, fidnt from 
the distance, came the sound of tramping feet and rude 
laughter, as the pursuivants spread themselves over the 
groxmd floor : then louder grew the unrestrained mirth, 
and more resonant the heavy tread, for they had reached the 
second story. Presently, with a quaking heart. Master 
Ashworth perceived that they were mounting the flight of 
stairs which led to the attic region. Now they were in the 
adjoining rooms on either side of him. Amidst the noise 
of shifting furniture and other clamour, he could occasion- 
ally distinguish the words of an oath, which must have 
broken from Anthony Windwood or one of his personal 
attendants, for the Puritan under-sheriff neither used siy^h 
hiniselfy nor permitted his followers to use them. And 
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now, at length, the handle of the door belonging to the 
Toom he occupied was turned. A triumphant shoat 
greeted the discovery that it was locked ; and losing all 
presence of mind in an access of terror, the disguised 
priest crept into the closet, and drew to the door, just as 
that of the chamber was roughly burst open. As a matter 
of course a few seconds led to his detection. 

'Halloa! By Jupiter, unearthed at last!' exclaimed 
the justice, in delighted tones, peering into the closet 
which he had been the first to perceive. ' Prithee come 
forth, good Master Fox, and let's see the length o' your 
brush. But what ! how now ! Why, worshipful sherifT, 'tis 
not the Jesuit, I fear,' he added, in much disappointment, 
as Eupert Ashworth stepped out in his soiled groom's dress. 

' No, truly,' rejoined the gentleman addressed ; ' the 
other is an older man, broader i' the shoulders 'and graver 
i' the face. But this, belike. Master Windwood, may be 
the younger priest of whom the worthy clergyman hath 
told us. 'Tis a suspicious circumstance that he should 
have locked the door and hidden himself i' the press.' 

* Nay, nay, good sir,' remarked the amiable justice, 
his face brightening with an inward conviction of the 
truth, but an impulse of his feline nature prompting him 
to play a little with his victim before proceeding to his 
destruction, — 'nay, nay, this fellow is a servant, sweet 
sir, as you may see by his clothing; and a very proper 
man he is too, though somewhat timorous withal. You 
are a servant, are you not, my man ?' 

' Ay, i' truth, noble master, I am ; I'm a servant o' 
that gentleman,' replied Master Ashworth, trying to speak 
broadly, and pointing to Squire Rutherford, who had 
been compelled to accompany the pursuivants over his 
house. 

* Ha, to be sure, to be sure, there can be no question 
on't,' returned Master Wind wood, with sarcastic emphasis, 
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fixing upon him a keen disconcerting gaze. ' 'Twould 
be the height o' ill manners to doubt your word ; but 
prithee tell us, good fellow, as a matter o* curiosity^ what 
was't made you hide i' the press ?' 

* 'Twas because the knave is not of a sound mind/ broke 
in Squire Butherford, quick-wittedly coming to the rescue, 
'and was doubtless terrified by the din ye made. He lost 
a young wife some six months ago^ and his wits have been 
woolgathering ever since ; and a confounded idle dog he is 
beside, ever shirking his work, and slinking up here to 
sleep away his time. Go, get you gone to the stables, 
sirrah,' he continued, in affected anger; * marry, you're 
scarce worth your salt, you lazy fellow ! Trust me, if you 
don't mend your ways, you'll get a discharge from my 
service.' 

* Nay, friend, beseech you, leave us not i' such hot 
haste,' interposed the sheriff, stepping in front of Master 
ABhworth, as he was about to slip from the room, in 
obedience to this welcome command. 'I must question 
you a little further, an you please ; for, to speak truth, 
I am full of distrust concerning you. Observe, Master 
Windwood, the neat black gaiters and hose of this seem- 
ing servant,' he pursued, lifting the smock, in order the 
better to exhibit these articles; * they accord ill, methinks, 
with the rest o' his attire ; and yes, verily, the mark of 
the Beast is upon him, the young man hath a shaven 
crown. My word for't, 'tis the priest.' 

' Christ's mercy V cried Master Windwood, professing 
great astonishment, * say you so ? But no, the respectable 
servant of our friend, this poor bereaved widower, cannot 
be a priest. The idea is preposterous. You are not a 
priest, are you, my man ?' 

* Faith, sir, you do me over-much honour i' the suspi- 
cion,' faltered Master Ashworth between his white lips ; 
^ as I said before, I be naught but a poor servant.' 

a 
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Ritiou. Tlio lamb, forsooth, hath transformed itself inta 
u liou ; but oome, ofScers, take him in charge forthwith, 
a court 0* justice, peradvonture, will succeed in wringing 
from him an avowal of his priestly functions ; at any 
rnto wo haYO ample evidence to warrant an arrest upon 
suspicion.* 

During the time occupied in the examination of the 
houso, and in the foregoing conversation. Father Maitland 
had boon detained by a small guard below stairs ; and the 
two priests, their hands bound together by a leathern strap, 
wt^ro now led fortli from the hall. The group of women, 
who hail followed the pursuivants from the church, still 
liugtvrtHl iu the grounds ; and, upon perceiving that both 
ihoir ivaators >vero now in the custody of these represent 
tativos of the ui\just and bloody laws then in force against 
i'>AU\olic8 iu GnsMit Britain^ thev rent the air with a 
Tt^uoAv^l ery of di$tros9« Then, bemoaning the danger 
of tl\o pri<>«t9. and pitiAodly bewailing their own misery 
in biMi\^ doprivtHl of Mass and the Sacraments, they ran 
(\^rwar\t and gathering around the gate of the avenue, 
wiUily oud^nmnHl to obstruct the passage of the men. 

IVuvWtly »ym|viilbising in their grief. Father Mait- 
laud ^\h\^UHl Ui«> poor xrv^men to put their trast in God, 
and tv^ «iN^ (K^m Him power to exeiv^ise patience and re- 
i^t^aUoti : but a bn\$que ix^mmand from Anthony Wind- 
w\Hs) t\^ ' Slop that ivratiiv^ !' cut short his addieas. A 
vxxlWv of WMthtVxl and hi^ly uncompIimeiitaiT remarks 
i;[riNM^l t)\U mt^rfi^^»K^« But the tongue mis a weapon 
a^iu^t x^bicU Ma^tij^r Wiudwvvd wt^s almost entirely in- 
\ uliHf'niiKlo : M\d Wvkivi^ touvkI with a smik more aggra- 
vatu\^ tlvMi >k\>w);k W luv^>l^^i th^ pursuivants to clear 
tl^ w^. Iliim bi<Mi«^ tlti^ >Kv>cc^n vvas«^ to fellow, under 
U^f^l of a l^w \wii^ 04: the $>kv><u shouU they disobey, 
W (imim4 with hi$ \>at^v i:^ ^b;^ £r^^^ of Erieston 
liwifia. v^lw^rAfcHj s^^i*l^?^i>ft^ tv^ V^* ji^'^WMafieer, * ^y the 
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gods, Master Sherifif, we've been fortunate to-day ; we've 
bagged two-thirds of oar game, you see, and without much 
trouble; all we want now is the Jesuit, and our tale of 
these villains will be complete. But, by Jove, we must 
bestir ourselves, or 'twill be getting dark before we can 
get back to Bidgwood Manor, and, worse than that, our 
supper will be spoiled;' and stimulated by the latter 
consideration, the worthy justice pressed forward at the 
top of his speed, and followed by his companions, soon 
reached Erleston Grange. But, although from cellar to 
ftttic, every nook and comer of that mansion was sub- 
jected to a careful scrutiny, although the walls were 
measured and sounded in the hope of detecting secret 
chambers, although the chapel itself was entered and 
examined. Father Christopher remained undiscovered. A 
little annoyed at the amount of time which had been thus 
fruitlessly expended, the company now hastened to quit 
the glen, and proceeded \o search in the outlying farms 
and cottages. But an inspection of the entire district 
•could not be completed that evening; and as darkness 
began to settle over the country, the sheriff, not unwill- 
ingly complying with Master Windwood's suggestion, 
released the prisoners in the church, and returned to 
mdgwood. Waradale, however, had not seen the last of 
its unwelcome visitors. Two more days did the zealous 
pursuivants spend in hunting the valley for their prey ; 
•and it was not until a full week had elapsed that, relin- 
-qtiishing all hope of recovering trace of the ' escaped 
Jesuit,' they finally left the neighbourhood of Orrleigh, 
carrying away with them the two priests. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HENRY ANDEBTON'S DEATH. 

On a balmy May evening, just a fortnight from the day 
upon which the marriage ceremony had been so brutally 
interrupted, Henry Anderton, enveloped in blankets and 
propped up by pillows, reclined upon a low bench or settee 
in front of an open window. By his side sat Helen 
Butherford, her hand clasping the emaciated fingers which 
lay outside the coverlet, and her wistful gaze fixed upon 
his countenance. Sadly changed were both since the 
time when they had stood before the altar, a happy ex- 
pectant bride and bridegroom ! Upon Helen's sweet fieuse 
the mental suffering which she had endured in the in- 
terim had set an unmistakable seal. The rich colouring 
and perfect outline of her cheeks were gone, her rosy 
mouth had lost its happy piquant expression, and her 
eyes looked heavy and faded with weeping. Much more 
striking, however, was the alteration which that-sliori 
fortnight had wrought in the beloved being over whose 
shattered form she was bending. Thin before, Henry 
had become but a faint shadow of his former self. Qrreat 
hollows were in his che.eks, his temples were sunken, 
and from the dark circles which surrounded them, his 
eyes looked out strangely large and bright. They were 
turned at this moment towards the window ; and struck 
by their singular air of deep thought, almost of exalta- 
tion, Helen allowed hers to follow in the same direction. 
The room fronted the west, and the sun was just going 
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down between bars of crimson and gold, leaying a long 
red trail of light behind him, along the road by which he 
was trayelling to his rest. Above the gorgeous colouring 
billowed fleecy-white donds, rising pile over pile into the 
deep blue expanse beyond, and looking like the smoke of 
incense ascending from that glowing censer to the wor- 
shipping earth's Creator. Oyer the hills, where all day 
spring had been holding high festiyal amidst the newly- 
garlanded and blossom-strewn woods, hong a faint roseate 
mist. The soft air was redolent with pleasant odoars, 
and the birds were singing their evening yolnntaries to the 
departing lord of day. Light and beanty filled the scene, 
yet oyer all there appeared to rest a sobering sense of 
the on-coming twilight. Helen's thoughts, as she gazed 
sadly at the prospect before her, had wandered back to 
that eyening preceding what should have been her wedding 
day, when Henry and she had stood together in the 
mullioned window at Hall-i'-th'-Wood, watching a some- 
what different sunset. How long, long ago that seemed ! 
And what eternities of miserable anxiety, of deferred hope, 
and of slow-growing conviction had she passed through 
since then ! How she shuddered when she thought of the 
scene of sacrilege and brutality in the church, and recalled 
that awful moment when she had heard the shot ring 
through the building, had seen her lover fall, and had 
felt her own brain reel as she sank into a merciM abyss 
of darkness! Then, mentally pursuing the history of 
these two weary weeks, she recollected how, upon the 
recovery of consciousness, there hod come an absorbing 
terror lest Henry should pass away in that death-like 
swoon in which he was conveyed home, followed by an 
intense relief when he awoke from it, and again by an 
agony in witnessing the protracted and painful surgical 
operations which Miles Hardinge, with Lady Anderton's 
assistance, had not unskilfully effected. Then had sue- 
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ceeded terrible days and nights, when, in a fever accom- 
panied by the wildest delirium, Henry had required the 
alert attentions of several persons in order to prevent his 
springing from bed or tearing the bandages and splinters 
from his broken arm, or from the shoulder whence the 
deeply lodged ball had been with difficulty extracted. 
During those days the poor sufferer had been a prey to 
dreadful fancies — at one time mistaking his careful 
guardians for a pack of wolves, by which he would 
imagine himself attacked, and at another for human but 
equally savage foes — and under these delusions struggling 
to free himself from their grasp, and shrieking and raving 
in a manner which shook her nerves and tore with anguish 
her sympathetic breast. Less fearful, but not less, heart- 
rending, had been the next stage in this sad tragedy of 
Helen's life, when, though the fever still burnt on with 
unabated virulence, she had seen her lover becoming daily 
and hourly more weak and feeble. No longer had it been 
necessary to hold him in bed, for his strength was well- 
nigh spent ; and, moreover, with the loss of vitality, his 
disordered imagination had begun to run in a less exciting 
channel. Furious expressions had given place to tender 
words of love ; smiles transformed the face which had been 
distorted by rage and terror; and in lieu of wrestling with 
hungry wolves or with men worse than wild beasts, he 
was, as she could easily gather, wandering with herself in 
shadowy woods, or whispering his affection in some quiet 
corner of her father's dwelling. Seated at the foot of his 
bed, she had listened to these wanderings, in which her 
name had ever been upon the beloved lips. But, although 
her heart ached to do so, she had not been permitted to 
approach nearer, to touch Henry's burning forehead with 

t^!j a"""*^ ^"^ ^"^ ^""^ ^^^ ^^ any way whatsoever ; for 

«n!?^ ^^^/*«^» who, from the first, had scarcely left her 

side for an instant, had now taken entire possession 
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of him. No band but ber own was allowed to smootb out 
his pillow, to feed bim, or to administer the medicines 
which Miles prepared, under her direction, from the herbs 
in her pharmacopoeia. Still, grievous though it was thus 
to be deprived of the place which she considered hers by 
right, something in the poor mother's aspect, in the hard- 
set white face which she saw bending night and day over 
the unconscious youth, had forbidden Helen to dispute for 
it. So she had sat afar off, watching and weeping and 
praying — noting the gradual ebbing away of that precious 
life— yet hoping against hope, for was not the Holy Sacri- 
fice daily offered for his recovery, and were not petitions 
fdr the' same favour constantly ascending from his bed- 
side ? It was strange — but she had experienced little 
surprise on learning of Father Christopher's presence 
within the mansion. His history, and the story of his 
arrival, which, after the departure of the pursuivants, had 
been repeated to all its inmates, had fallen in her case 
upon unattentive ears. Not once had she thought of the 
significance of the circumstance in relation to the removal 
of the parish priests and the threatened persecution of the 
valley: All her interests — her every fear, hope, thought 
— centred for the moment round the one absorbing ques- 
tion, would her afl&anced husband be restored to her ? and 
it was only in so far as it might affect this question that 
she had been able to notice, or rejoice in, the good father's 
proxunity. But' neither medicine nor nursing, neither 
sacrifice nor prayer, seemed destined to prove of any avail. 
Slowly, but surely, Henry appeared to be nearing the 
borders of the grave, and at length there had come that 
never-to-be-forgotten evening, when, all hope relinquished, 
his relatives had assembled round his couch to recite the 
prayers for the dying, and to witness that solemn sight — 
the departure of a soul to its Maker. That same evening, 
^ven whilst in the act of despairingly entreating that her 
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lover might be restored to reason — were it bat a fer 
moments, in order that he might die fortified by the rites 
of the Ghnrch — ^Helen's head had drooped upon his bed, 
and she had fallen asleep— sleeping for yeiy grief as did 
the disciples of onr Lord, and, as not nnfineqnently, do 
criminals npon the eye of their execotion. All thionj^ 
the night she had slept, awaking in the gray dawn of 
early morning to find that a wonderfdl chai^;e had taken 
place in the patient — that all traces of fever had Yaniahed, 
and that consciousness once more lighted np the dear but 
wasted &ce. Bnt magical as this alteration appeared, it 
scarcely snrprised Helen more than did the fiict that Lady 
Anderton had disappeared from the chamber, and that her 
so tenacionsly retained post by Heniy's pillow was oeen- 
pied by her daughter Kate. It was now, however, at onee- 
yielded to herself ; and after exchanging a word or two- 
with her lover, and waiting until she had recoiveied a 
little from her happy revulsion of feeling, she qneationfid 
Kate, and learned from her, in a whisper, that upon per- 
ceiving the change referred to, which had exhibited itself 
after a peacefiil slumber, the siEigalar expression vridcb 
Lady Andeiton's £ice h;id worn ever since the casnaltf , 
and which had been the oceasian of vague nncasiiiess to 
all her £imily« had suddenly nzelted away — that the poor 
lady had thrown her^If upon her husband's seek, had 
muTmur^d in a fiint roice* * He will live ! he will live ! 
O. thank Gvxi« he will live !* and had then sunk upon the- 
tlvx>r in a swoon. 

Four days had elarised since this evsit ; yet Lady An- 
d^rtctt had not revisited h<r son's chambc?. Sbs waa 
Ms$ now in one aJjciiiin^ is. suderin^ from bnin-fcisr, 
a^xvmpuiied by alartsin^ sympC(?ms. and the azcdeties of 
th^ ho<£MlMU wen? ^kxvrdfzi^ drvii^L Death, inihwd, 
appeazed lo be cIo«i?Ly lioverin^ over bcch apaztmcBts ; tot 
the hope idiich had been raised ix H.3try s esse ob the- 
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disappearance of all active disease had proved but a deceit- 
fed ignis fatuusy and to himself^ as well as to all around 
him it was evident that the young man was rapidly sink- 
ing from exhanstion. 

On the morning of the day referred to at the beginning 
of the chapter, the end had appeared very near, and in 
preparation for it Henry had received the last Sacraments, 
and had bidden fiurewell to one or two members of his 
fiunily. But towards afternoon an apparent revival had 
taken place, and this evening the baleful shadow of the 
invisible enemy seemed to rest more darkly over the 
mother than the son. Thus it had come to pass that, 
almost for the first time since the day which should have 
made him her husband, Helen was left alone with her 
lover. Misled by the delusive flickering up of his life 
and strength, she had imagined that the separation, which 
she believed, would shroud her earthly days in unbroken 
gloom, had been indefinitely postponed, and, in truth, she 
had even, with the ready sanguineness of youth, allowed 
henelf feebly to hope that the dreaded blow might be 
altogether averted. Overpowering, therefore, was the 
flhoek with which, upon bringing her gaze back from the 
(Rowing sunset to the narrow couch on which Henry had, 
at his own request, been laid some hours before, she per- 
ceived that, in the few moments during which her eyes had 
been turned from it, an ominous change had come over 
his fSaoe. A sudden blenching of his already pole cheeks 
had left them of an unearthly whiteness; his shrunken 
features looked pinched and drawn, whilst large drops of 
death-fiweat were fast gathering upon his brow. No 
tenor, however, showed itself in the eyes of the con- 
sdonsly dying man, as they silently met her own. On the 
eontnury, there was in them such an unmistakable look 
of awe and rapture, that in a moment the swollen waters 
ot her soul, which had risen and were beating wildly to 
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find an outlet of relief, sank stilled into the peace iof 
solemnity. For some seconds longer the two r^iudned 
with clasped hands, eagerly scanning e^ch other's oooih 
tenances. Then the sick man spoke : 

* Helen, my darling,* he said, * we lie i' the hollow of 
His hand who painted yon golden sky — who framed the 
world and all that is in it. We are His creatures, and 
He does with us as He wills. But His will is the will b' 
a Father. I had thought to have spent a long and happy 
life with thee, my Helen, but He hath seen, fit t'shoidd 
not be so — blessed be His holy name ! Helen^ say with 
me, " 'Tis the Lord ; let Him do as seemeth Him 
good." ' 

* No, no, Henry, I cannot say it ; I cannot — ^I cannoi!' 
cried Helen — the spell which had driven back the flood of 
agony broken by his voice — * Henry, my love, my lorel 
do not die — do not — do not leave me !' And shaken bj 
tearless sobs, the stricken girl laid her head upon fail 
shoulder. 

A feeble arm was raised to caress her, and in faeader 
tones the dying man strove to soothe, and prayed God to 
comfort her : * And He will comfort thee, my darling/ ho 
added, 'and, an thou wilt but trust Him, thou sfaatt 
shortly see that whatsoever He doeth is well done.' 

*Nay, Henry, 'tis not His doing, this,' returned 
Helen, rage and anguish struggling for the mastery in her 
breast. ' 'Tis those wicked fiendish men that have slaiD 
thee. May God reward them according to their deeds! 
Thou hast been murdered, my Henry — thou — ' 

' Stay, Helen ; indulge not those angry feelings, I fia^ 
treat thee,' remonstrated Henry. * Remember, sweet, how 
He forgave His enemies as He hung upon the isroaf. 
Helen, I forgive mine freely, and I pray God to bless «nd 
change their hearts. And, after all, dearest, 'twas iM) 
injury, but rather a service, those men did thee and 
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fiir is 't not a great honour, Helen, to suffer and die for 
lefasing to disobey the law o' God, or to acknowledge 
oihier Church than His own T 

Helen's rebellious heart was touched by her dying 
lover's resignation, but not yet subdued, and prompted by 
faelings, of the selfishness of which she repented upon the 
following instant, she murmured reproachfully : * Ah, 
Henry, thou dost not love me! an thou didst, thou 
wonlidst not be so willing to die. Thou art leaving me 
witboat a pang ! 'Tis naught to thee, the parting which is 
imng my heart ! - 

_ A spasm of pain crossed Henry's paUid face, bringing 
to it but a momentary flush, which faded ere he replied : 
' Helen, thou knowest that I love thee ; that I have loved 
thee all my life. But, darling, the shades of death are 
gathering around me, and — do not let it grieve thee — 
Imt ever since I received Him this morning, my Saviour 
hath been whispering in my heart, " Thou and I ! Thou 
and I! " And the whisper gets louder and louder, Helen. 
I seem now to be well-nigh alone with Him in the universe 
'. — and, truly, all lesser loves grow pale at sight of Him — 
the onntterable Essence of Love ? Helen, I am not 
afraid to die, for He is upholding me with His hand. He 
hath taken away my sins, and there is no sting i' death. 
And verily, Helen,' he went on, fixing his rapturous gaze 
on the pale saffron sea which now spread over the horizon 
whence the red glory had departed — ' verily it seemeth to 
me that I am going to be horn, not to die — to be bom 
into the unknown — but not a dark unknown, for 'tis 
filed with God. By the gate of death I shall enter 
eternity, and reach His presence. 0, what will it be to 
see Him face to face — to behold and taste the joys of 
lieaven! Helen, prithee repeat me that beautiful hymn 
tkoa didst learn from the book William brought home 
from Germany ; the one beginning, '' In the fount of life 
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perennial." I have somewhat to say to thee anon, hut my 
hreath grows short, and 'twill rest me to hear it/ 

Subduing herself with an effort, Helen complied ; and 
though her voice faltered at first, it became calmer and 
steadier as she proceeded, and ere the verses were ended, 
her passion of grief had given place to a resignation 
almost as entire and holy as was that of Henry. 

* In the foimt of lifd perennial the parched heart its thirst would 

slake, 
And the soul, in flesh imprisoned, longs her prison-walls to break; 
Exile, seeking, sighing, yearning in her Fatherland to wake. 

Who can utter what the pleasures and the peace unbroken are. 
Where arise the pearly mansions, shedding silvery light afiuf; 
Festive seats and golden roofis, which glitter like ike evening star ? 

Wholly of fair stones most precious are those radiant stmctures 

made; 
With pure gold, like glass transparent, are those shining streets 

inlaid; 
Nothing that defiles can enter, nothing that can soil or fade. 

Stormy winter, burning summer, rage within those regions never; 
But perpetual bloom of roses and unfading spring for ever : 
Lilies gleam, the crocus glows, and dropping balms their scentB 
deliver. 

Honey pure and greenest pastures, this the land of promise is ; 
Liquid odours soft distilling, perfumes breathing on the breeze ; 
Fruits immortal cluster always on the leafy fadeless trees. 

There no moon shines chill and changing, there no stars with 

twinkling ray ; 
For the Lamb of that blest city is at once the sun and day : 
Night and time are known no longer, day shall never fiEuie away. 

There the saints, like suns, are radiant — ^like the sun at dawn they 

glow; 
Crowned victors after conflict, all their joys together flow ; 
And, secure, they count the battles where they fought the prostnUs 

foe. 
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Hy'ry stain of flesh is cleansed, every strife is left behind ; 

Spiritual are their bodies, perfect unity of mind ; 

JDwelling in deep peace for ever, no offence or grief they find. 

Putting off their mortal vesture, in their source their souls they 

steep; 
Truth by actual vision learning, on its form their gaze they keep; 
Drinking from the Living Fountain draughts of living waters deep. 

liver filled and ever seeking, what they have they still desire ; 
Hunger there shall fret them never, nor satiety shall tire ; 
Still enjoying whilst aspiring, in their joy they still aspire. 

There the new song, new for ever, those melodious voices sing. 
Ceaseless strains of fullest music through those blessed regions 

ring; 
Crowned victors ever bringmg praises worthy of the King. 

Blessed who the King of Heaven in His beauty thus behold. 
And, beneath His throne rejoicing, see the universe unfold — 
Sun and moon, and stars and planets, radiant in His light unrolled. 

Christ, the palm of faithful victors, of that ciiy make me free ; 
T^en my warfare shall be ended, to its mansions lead Thou me ! 
Grant me, with its happy inmates, sharer of Thy gifts to be ! 

Jjet Thy soldier, still contending, still be with Thy strength sup- 
plied; 
Thou wilt not deny the quiet when the arms are laid aside ; 
Make me meet with Thee for ever in that country to abide.* 

* *^ Make me meet with Thee for ever in that conntry 
to abide !" ' slowly repeated Henry, his eyes still bent 
npon the boundary line of sky, where now one or two pale 
stars might be faintly discerned, like lambent specks in 
the bed of * daffodil' light. ' 0, wash me, sweet Jesus, 
in Thy most precious blood,' he pursued, his voice sinking 
to a whisper with the last words, and his lips continuing 
to move in prayer so long, that it became evident to 
Helen that he had quite lost consciousness of her pre- 
sence. 

An involuntary movement upon her part startled him 
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at length from his abstraction, and, as her dying lover 
once more turned to look at her, Helen said softly, 
Avhilst the tear-drops glistened in her eyes, ' Forgive what 
I said to thee erewhiles, my Henry, for, truly, I know that 
thou hast loved me well. 'Twas the pain of finding that 
we must part so soon which made me unjust. But, 
dearest, I am willing now that thou shouldst go. Thou 
wilt be taken firom the evil days which, I fear me, are 
i* store for us in the valley; and though my life will 
be joyless and desolate without thee, 'twill, I trust, be 
short. And, Henry, we shall meet again, I hope, i' that 
blost city ! Twill make the thought o' it the sweeter to 
know that thou art there, and mayhap, love, one clasp o' 
the hand i' heaven will be better than marriage here. 
Henry, I offer my empty life t^) Him who died for us all. 
His will be done !* 

* Thank God for that good prayer, Helen !' renponded 
Henry. 'I shall die the happier forH. But, dear one,' 
he subjoined, somewhat hesitatingly, * I would not have 
thy life on earth empty, as thou sayest, and 'twas of this 
I desired to speak to thee. Helen, this n^oming I learnt 
lH>or William's secret. He is a good and noble fellow, and 
— Helen, there are no jealousies i* heaven — and, an thou 
cAnst love him, deaiost, I — ^I — * 

* Henry, beseech tliee, talk not o' such a thing !' 
interposed Helen. * My heart will be buried in thy grave ; 
I can never love another man. But, my love, thy face 
obaug^s again ; thou — ' 

*Yes, yes, I have done with earthly things ! The 
summons has come !* gaspoil Henry, the cold perspiration 
bri'aking fortli a-(Ve$lK and the film of death beginning to 
gather over his eyes. * Kiss me once more, my Helen — 
timi— quioldy c*ll Father Christopher and my mother— 
ah« must bo moro ill than they have said, or she will 
WM to mo now--and all tlie house. Helen ! I vfould fain 
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say farewell, and commend my soul to their prayers — 
Good-bye, love — God bless thee — Ah, haste !' 

One lingering pressure of the lips Helen left on that 
loved face, then sped from the chamber. But when, a few 
moments afterwards, she reentered, along with those she 
had gone to summons, there was no occasion for the soft 
tread and hushed murmur of distress, for only an empty 
shell lay upon the couch by the window. The soul which 
had inhabited it had gone to behold the King in His 
beauty. 



u 



CHAPTER X. 

TIIE BEY. PArii CUNNINGHAM. 

The preiliction which Master Windwood had made respect- 
ing the church of St* Michael was honoured by spee^ 
fulfilment. In less than three weeks after the Tisit of the 
pursniTants it was furnished with a minister of the * Be- 
formed Faith.* This minister was the BeT. Paul Cunning- 
ham — a young man of good &milT; a graduate of the 
Manchester College; and a great fiTouiite with Bishop 
OhaJderton. During the past Tear, Master Curniiugham, 
in conjunction with other * godly preachers* who had 
ivooiTed their education in the aboTe-mentioned eoDeget 
h^Kd Iven engaged ia supplying, upon the lA>rd*s day, the 
T:ioaut pulpits of Streixoid. Choriton, Didsbuxy, GoitOD, 
Jfcc — Triages in the vici:ii:y of Manchester — ^in which 
wer^ ^riall chapels t*x> ivx»rly ez^lowed for the b uppmt of 
$e3^^ c:ua:et$. In this la^znr he bad shown bodi cn- 
thusiassn a=^l taleiit : his semons teing especiaJIy dis- 
tirj™sied 5^r tbe seT^ri^v oi their dezixiDc-iaidoais of Catlio- 
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bishcp had pr^^ziisec "'"^'^ th^ £rs3 ccciijinari? Imn^ whidi 
s:>,^c-.-Ji raL». w^irin :i:s 7rrTir>.'e ti? res3ow. 

Uvea rweifira: =::6.v .vnxr-— .; th»e PtrisSi churdi 
CI w jk^i»^;;&Je — tr>? exsK^D^v :i w2^::i wntn hfs dwcese ba 
hic htti? sizsiT^^iiec — ^h-? cishcc hd*i Tiacxd ^hsss sedoled 
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once licensed his favourite to the cure. Accordingly, in 
company with a young lady, to whom he had for some time 
been engaged, and whom he now hastily married. Master 
Cunningham took possession of the priest's house adjoin- 
ing the church, in which Father Maitland and Master 
Ashworth had lately resided. To fit it for the reception 
of his bride, however, the house had previously been 
almost entirely refurnished ; and, with the approbation of 
the bishop, a work had already been commenced which 
would presently constitute it a much more agreeable 
dwelling-place. This was the cutting down of a portion 
of the dense wood, hitherto encouraged to encroach around 
it and the church, and whereby both had been rendered 
decidedly gloomy, but of which, as there was now no 
longer any occasion for the concealment of the latter, it 
was wisely proposed to get rid. To these alterations in 
the house and its surroundings had been added changes 
of equal importance within the church; or, rather, there 
had been made a thorough completion of those wrought 
by Justice Windwood and his companions. The building 
now presented an undoubtedly 'decent' aspect — all re- 
mains of the broken statues and pictures having been 
cleared out and consumed — altar-cloths and furniture, 
priest's vestments and Missal books, going to swell the 
bonfire. A magnificent bas-relief, which had formed the 
back of the altar, had been removed, together with the 
altar itself, leaving indications of its position upon the 
bare wall against which it had formerly stood, and the 
chancel was now occupied by a wooden table, spread with 
the *feir white cloth' commanded by the new rubrical. 
In the vestry hung a couple of surplices, which, however, 
the young Puritan was in two minds about using, since — 
in accord with some of the most eminent churchmen of tha 
day, such as Jewell, Grindal, Nowell, and Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York and one of the Manchester commissioners, 
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he greatly disapproved of their use. Against some few 
Popish ceremonies and observances, moreover, which were 
retained in the law church, and which Elizabeth would 
not consent to discard — as, for instance, the posture of 
kneeling at Communion, the signing of the cross in 
Baptism, the employment in divine service of organs, or 
other musical instruments — Master Cunningham fully in- 
tended to wage war. There was, howbeit, one custom of 
Catholic origin, which, although generally pronounced by 
the Puritan malcontents to be foolish and superfluous, 
rather commended itself to Master Cunningham's private 
judgment, and with which, in consequence, he thought 
proper to conform. This custom was the ringing of bells 
at the hour appointed for public worship ; and acordingly, 
upon the Sunday following his induction to this, his first 
cure, a small peal which hung in the gray tower of St. 
Michael's Church were made to send forth their concerted 
tones far over the valley. The ringers upon this occasion 
were the young clergyman himself, two men engaged for 
the purpose from Orrleigh, and a man-servant whom he 
had been recommended by Bishop Chadderton to take with 
him from Manchestor, and who, it was intended, could act 
as churchwarden, beadle, sexton, or in any other capacity 
required of him, until these offices in connection with the 
church could be more suitably filled up by converts from 
the neighbourhood. Through motives of prudence the 
bells had been disused almost from the time of Elizabeth's 
accession, and as, after the lapse of so many years, they 
were now unexpectedly heard in Waradale, much excitement 
was naturally experienced by the inhabitants. Men started 
and frowned as the long unaccustomed tintinnabulations 
awoke the echoes of the valley; women crossed themselves 
and wept — recalling the happy days when, during the brief 
triumph of the Faith, under Queen Mary, those bells had 
last sounded out their summons to Mass; and children 
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ran eagerly to cottage-doors to listen to music, the like of 
•which had never before greeted their yonng ears. Amongst 
those by whom the sonnd of the chnrch-going bells was 
heard for the first time in her life on this bright May 
Snnday, in the year 1582, was little Agnes Eutherford. Op- 
pressed by the gloom, which, since Henry's death, and her 
sister's consequent bereavement, had hung like a heavy 
pall over the sympathetic household of Hall-i'-th'-Wood, 
the child had willingly complied with an invitation from 
her half-brother to take with him a short stroll. Her 
spirits rising in the fresh air and sunshine, she was 
skipping along by Walter's side, while he — almost as 
glad to escape from the house of mourning as his little 
companion — was chatting with her gaily, when, just as 
Ihey were passing along the road beneath the church, a 
harmonious clang suddenly resounded overhead, startling 
both. Quite frightened, at first, by the unlooked-for 
report, Agnes pressed forward, without speaking, drawing 
Walter by the hand ; but when the distance of a few yards 
had been gained, and she had somewhat recovered from 
her surprise, she paused to hearken. Then, pleased with 
the novel melody made by the sweet-toned bells, she 
begged Walter to lift her into an old oak which grew by 
the road-side, the gnarled branches of which were bent 
and twisted in such a fashion as to form an excellent seat. 
Obeying the request, the young man remained, leaning 
against the tree, by her side, with the child's hand resting 
upon his shoulder ; and, permitted by her absorbed silence 
to i;idulge his own thoughts, he presently fell into a 
reverie. From this he was aroused by a pressure of the 
small fingers which grasped his shoulder, and an excited 
exclamation of *Look yonder, Walter !' and turning in 
the direction indicated he observed that a horseman, 
followed by a clumsily-built carriage, had just emerged 
from behind the little hamlet of Wolfiesford, and that both 
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were advancing along the narrow lane in which he stood. 
At the epoch of which we write, carriages in our country 
were extremely rare, being, indeed — save in a few very 
exceptional cases — only possessed by the highest nobility 
of the land ; and it was the sight of this vehicle — as new 
to her eyes as was the sound of the bells to her ears, which 
had called forth Agnes's ejaculation of astonishment. 
Sharing, in a measure, in that astonishment, Walter gazed 
attentively at the approaching carriage, which was painted 
of a briliant yellow colour, and drawn by two fine black 
horses. But L study was quickly iute JLpted ; for upon 
catching sight of him, the horseman who rode in front of 
it put spurs to the animal beneath him, and galloped for- 
ward. As he drew near, young Willoughby perceived — 
with what feelings may be imagined — that this horseman 
was no less a personage than Master Anthony Windwood, 
the new justice of the peace. He perceived, too, without 
much difficulty, as that gentleman reined up in front of 
him, that he was in a very bad humour — ^which bad 
humour had been brought about by a not very politely 
expressed refusal, on the part of the dwellers in Wolffesford, 
to obey a command, issued in passing the hamlet, that 
they should at once betake themselves to church. This 
command, accompanied by a threat of the consequences 
of disobedience, the amiable justice now proceeded to 
repeat to Walter, and with a like result ; for though his 
cheek paled a little, as much with hatred as fear of his 
interlocutor, the young man unhesitatingly declined to 
become a hearer of the Bev. Paul Cunningham. 

* Very well, sirrah, let that be as you list this mom,* 
rejoined the irritated functionary ; ' but I trow we shall 
shortly bring you to acknowledge that the inside o' a 
church is somewhat pleasanter than the inside o' a 
prison.' 

* Faith, 'tis very possible you may yourself see the in- 
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side o' a prison ere long, worthy sir/ retorted Walter, 
the hold speech costing him an effort in spite of the angry 
feelings which prompted it ; * for 'twas yon caused the 
death o' my friend Henry Anderton, and I have little douht 
bat his father will endeavour to get you punished for the 
crime.' 

'Perdy! so the young man's dead, is he?' muttered 
Master Windwood, an expression of concern, or annoyance, 
crossing his face, which, however, vanished instantly; 
and sneering at Walter's empty menace of evil results to 
himself, he went on to charge the young man with an in- 
sulting message to his friends, enforcing its delivery by 
the application of certain disagreeable epithets (a store of 
which he had ever at command) to his proposed mes- 
s^oger. 

Walter, whose passion was seldom roused, excepting 
by matters which personally touched him, was preparing, 
with a flush face, to hurl back the uncomplimentary terms, 
and to decline with emphasis the honour of becoming the 
justice's errand-man, when — the plunging of the horses in 
the cazriage, which was now drawn up close by where 
he was stationed, causing him to glance in that direction 
— ^^e words were arrested upon his lips. From the open 
window of that carriage looked out a face which, for grace 
and beauty, would have rivalled that of the Yenus de' Medici 
itself. Its contour, both in the profile and full face, was 
simply perfect. And the loveliness was not of a rustic 
type. On the contrary, it was of that description which 
one expects to find in a palace rather than in a cottage. 
The small straight nose was set above a mouth the 
exquisite curves of which would have enraptured a painter; 
the eyes, with their delicately-arched brows and upward- 
curling lashes, were of that shade of blue which is some- 
times denominated violet ; golden-brown hair waved over 
a low broad forehead, and the complexion, with its rare 
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softness of texture and hue, would in itseK have justified 
its possessor in putting forth a claim to beauty. At nine- 
teen, Caroline Windwood, the idol of her father's heart, 
and the only being in the world for whom he cared one 
jot or tittle, was well fitted to inspire a poet's theme ; and 
of the meed of flattery and affection which must inevitably 
fall to her share, she had already quaffed a full measure. 
It was with no surprise, therefore, though certainly with 
a little pleasant tickling of her vanity, that she noticed 
the gaze of wondering admiration fixed upon her face by 
the handsome young man with whom her father had been 
conversing. For that Walter was handsome, and in the 
style that pleased her fancy. Mistress Windwood did not 
fail to observe ; and to this fact, perhaps, was owing the 
readiness with which came the gratified smile that dis- 
played a set of regular pearly teeth, and imprinted a love- 
dimple in the smooth rose-tinted cheek. Awakened by 
that smile from the trance of delighted amazement into 
which he had fallen, Walter blushed to the brow, and, to 
hide his confusion, turned to lift little Agnes from her 
seat. He could not, however, refrain from again directing 
his eyes towards the yellow coach, as, in obedience to the 
justice's command, it moved slowly forward, passing him 
within a few inches ; and as he did so, he saw that besides 
Caroline, who was now leaning back against the blue- 
covered padding of its interior, it had another occupant ; 
a pale delicate-looking woman, with features not unlike 
those of her young companion, and the remains of much 
past beauty, but with an expression in her face of settled 
discontent and deep depression. The coach — ^which had 
been purchased by Master Windwood to please his 
daughter, whose every wish he strove to satisfy — ^paused 
again at the bottom of the pathway leading up to St. 
Michael's ; the justice having chosen, this morning, to 
attend that church in preference to the one at Orrleigh, 
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which was considerably nearer his house. The ladies 
having alighted^ it was then driven onwards as far as the 
entrance to the glen, where space was afforded wherein it 
it conld be turned ; and following it, Walter and Agnes, 
neither of them now feeling any incHnation to extend 
their walk, returned to Hall-i'-th'-Wood. On reaching 
home the little girl, greatly excited by her morning's 
adventure, hastened to relate to her parents all that had 
occorredy giving them a detailed description of the carriage, 
and repeating, as far as she was able, the remarks of 
the worthy justice of the peace. Walter also added his 
quota of information to that of the child, but, to his own 
suiprise, he foimd that much of his bitterness against 
Master Windwood had vanished. A kind of glamour had 
been cast over him in the young man's eyes by his 
relationship with that fair girl, and strive as he would he 
could feel neither very angry nor very disgusted with this 
vulgar uncompromising enemy of his faith, now that he 
knew him to be the father of such a daughter. Of the 
beauty of that daughter, however, he spoke not a syllable 
to his family, though by what motive his reticence upon 
this point was actuated he would have had some difficulty 
in stating. To analyse the impression produced upon 
him by the vision of undreamed-of loveliness which had 
this morning met his view did not occur to Walter 
Willoughby ; but that he had received a new revelation 
he felt, and that that revelation made him very restless 
was a fact. Unable to remain quietly in the house, he by 
and by wandered forth again ; and about the time of the 
eonclnsion of the new service which had been held in 
St. Michael's Church, he found himself seated upon a 
bench in Abel Hardinge's cottage, conversing with a Uttle 
eompany of men who were assembled there, but listening 
at the same time for the sound of wheels, which would 
betoken the approach of the yellow carriage he had passed 
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standing at the foot of the hill close at hand. If any part- 
of his object in making this cnrionsly-timed yisit to the 
hamlet had been to catch another glimpse of the younger 
occupant of that carriage, Walter's pains met with their 
reward; for, standing half concealed beneath the doorway 
of the country inn, he not only saw Caroline Windwood 
again, but was also seen of her; and the "slight blush 
which deepened the colour on her cheek, as she once more 
encountered his ardent gaze, did not render her queenly 
beauty the less captivating to the young man's vision. 
When the carriage had gone by, Walter still lingered at. 
the door, his attention now drawn to the justice, who, 
sitting his horse within a stone's throw of the hamlet, was. 
conversing with a gentleman, his words being accompanied 
by many gesticulations and flourishings of his riding- 
whip. This gentleman, who had been walking by Master 
Windwood's side, but who had now stopped to bid him 
adieu, was, as Walter (who, it happened, had not yet seen 
him) readily guessed, the Kev. Paul Cunningham. The 
brow of the clergyman, who was a pale, dark-eyed, not 
unpleasing-looking young man, some twenty-five years of 
age, was clouded by displeasure and annoyance, occasioned 
by the fact that, in addition to his bride, her two maids, 
and his own servant, his congregation this morning had 
consisted of Master Windwood, his wife and daughter, and 
the two bell-ringers from Orrleigh, and that on this handful 
of hearers he had been compelled to waste a well-prepared 
controversial sermon. That Sir Paul Cunningham re- 
ceived a full measure of sympathy in his vexation from 
the equally provoked magistrate will be easily believed ; 
and when, with the exchange of a friendly farewell, he now 
parted from him, it was in a much happier frame of mind. 
And well it might be ; for besides the sympathy, cheering 
in itself, given him by the justice, that gentleman had 
also made him a promise that, until such time as the^ 
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reformation of the valley had been at least partially effected, 
he would constitute himself a regular attendant at St. 
Michael's Church, and that, by a vigilant exercise of his 
civil power, he would second the endeavours of the new 
shepherd to make the unwilling sheep of his parish listen 
to his voice. 



CHAPTER XI. 

' IS HE DEAD, KATE ?' 

The pious resignation felt and expressed by Helen Buther- 
ford upon the eve of her lover's death proved to have been 
no mere transitory emotion. It lasted after the grave had 
swallowed its prey, and, along with that prey, her past 
life, with all its joys, hopes, and aspirations. Not a mur- 
muring or repining word fell from her lips, and by her 
gentle and composed demeanour, she made, in the words 
of an old writer, ' even misery amiable.' Yet, withal, how 
desolate she felt ! How changed did the world, and all it 
contained, appear to her ! and how di£Scult did she find it 
to realise that it was indeed the same world wherein she had 
been living a month ago ! The house in which she still re- 
mained, full as it was of Henry's memory, seemed like an 
empty shrine, every object within it a cast-off garment of 
the dead. The sky, the woods, the fields, the flowers, had 
lost, with his presence, their life and beauty. Each thing 
in Nature whereon her eye rested bore for Helen that 
resemblance to its former self which is possessed by an 
embalmed body whence the soul has departed. By the 
side of that newly-closed grave, her existence appeared to 
have come to a strange and awful pause — ^the past gone 
for ever, and buried within it; the future, as yet unentered 
upon, stretching before her, blank, unhopeful, and barren. 
To spend the remainder of her days in meditation and 
prayer, as a preparation for rejoining her beloved after 
death, was all of happiness that earth now seemed capable 
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of affording. But, in the impulse which had at first seized 
her to seclude herself for this purpose by withdrawal from 
companionship with her friends, Helen had been taught 
by Father Christopher to recognise a subtle selfishness ; 
and resolving, in obedience to that holy man's direction, 
to subdue, even in the indulgence of her grief, all self-love 
and self-seeking, she had offered her services as assistant 
in tending Lady Anderton, whose case still called forth the 
deepest anxiety upon the part of her relatives, and had 
been rewarded for the effort by finding some distraction 
from her own trouble in the task. The alarm, however, 
which was now experienced respecting Lady Anderton was 
of another character, and arose from a different cause from 
that felt upon her account before Henry's death. No 
longer was it feared that her life would pay the forfeiture 
of her close attendance upon her injured son; for since the 
day of his decease, upon which had occurred the crisis of 
her illness, she had been regaining health with a rapidity 
itlmost marvellous. Still comparatively young, and pos- 
sessed of a magnificent constitution, her frame had fought 
against and conquered all mere physical disease ; and the 
fever being gone, nothing remained but a consequent weak- 
ness, which, it was hoped, would speedily yield to careful 
nursing and increased appetite. But whilst solicitude 
eonceming her bodily state had thus been rendered un- 
necessary, the same could not be affirmed with regard to 
Lady Anderton's mental condition. The nicer mechanism 
of the brain seemed slow to adjust itself; and that that 
organ still suffered from the effects of the past, or present 
inflammation, was evidenced by a certain incoherence of 
i^peech, and by a look of restless excitement in the eyes, 
amounting occasionally even to wildness. Not unreason- 
able, therefore, was the apprehension now entertained by the 
aflSicted household, that unless her mind should become 
more settled before Lady Anderton learned the news of 
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Henry's death, it might, as a result of the shock, be per- 
manently thrown ofif its balance. Actuated by this dread, 
the sad truth had, with the exercise of much caution, been 
kept from her knowledge ; but with each day its conceal- 
ment was growing more difficult. Her constant inquiries 
respecting the dead youth — that first-born child upon 
whom had been expended the strongest affection of her 
passionate nature — had so far been met by assurances — 
unjustifiable, perhaps, in their falsity — ^that, though out of 
all danger, he was still too weak to visit her, and messages, 
purporting to come from the adjoining chamber, in which 
she was given to understand he yet lay, had been delivered 
to her by a kind-hearted, though not very judicious, maid, 
who shared in the duties of the sick-room. But that the 
deception practised upon her could not much longer be 
kept up was plain to all. With every advance towards 
restoration to strength, its discovery necessarily became 
more imminent ; and, as had been anticipated, no sooner 
had the invalid been permitted to rise than she expressed 
a determination to seek her son's chamber. For one 
whole day after she had regained power to walk vnthont 
assistance, the ingenuity of her attendants, taxed to the 
utmost, served to hinder the execution of this design; but 
upon the afternoon of the second, when, under the supposi- 
tion that she was in a sound sleep, she had been left with 
no other guardians than Kate and Helen, Lady Anderton 
suddenly rose from her couch, and, before the girls oould 
interpose to prevent it, passed from the room, and made 
her way to that in which Henry had suffered and died. 
With a view to prevent pain to the survivors, everything 
belonging to its late occupant or that could suggest re- 
membrance of him, had been carefully removed from the 
apartment. None of Henry's clothes lay about it — ^not a 
wrap he had worn, nor a necessary of the toilet he had 
used ; and the room had the unmistakable look of one 
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"whicli owned no nightly tenant. Struck with terror by its 
tell-tale aspect, the poor mother, with white face and 
distended eyes, gazed at the unruffled bed and round the 
«mpty chamber. Then, turning to the trembling girls, 
who had followed her, she seized Kate by the shoulder, 
grasping her with the fictitious strength engendered of 
delirium, and exclaimed, in a tone of frenzied eager- 
ness, 

* Where is my son? They have lied to me, the false 
J£Cdes that said he was here ! 0, where is my son? where, 
where is my son ?' she went on, her voice rising with each 
repetition of the inquiry. 

' Dearest mother, compose yourself,' murmured Kate 
soothingly, her own cheek pallid with alarm. 'Beseech 
you, return with me to your chamber, and I will tell you 
all. Gome, dearest mother, you are ill, and must needs 
make yourself worse by this excitement. Prithee, calm 
yourself.' 

'Compose yourself, quotha! Prithee calm yourself, 
forsooth ! Girl, mock me not thus !' ejaculated the dis- 
traught lady, in wrathful tones. Then sinking her voice 
to a whisper, which thrilled through each nerve of her 
listeners, she asked, with startling emphasis, ' Is he dead, 
Kate ? Is he dead V 

Cowering beneath the gaze of the dark strangely 
gleaming eyes, which seemed to be piercing her through 
and through, Kate found it impossible to speak ; and read- 
ing the answer in her face, Lady Anderton, in a low key, 
which gradually swelled into a shrill discordant cry, began, 
still grasping the anguish-stricken girl : 

* He is dead, Henry is dead, my son is dead, my dar- 
ling is dead ! They have slain him, they have killed him, 
they have murdered him ! Ah, see ! 'tis written up there 
on the wall i' letters of blood — his blood, Henry Anderton, 
dead, dead, dead!' and flinging her daughter violently 
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from her, she rent the air with a wild shriek of fury and 

despair. 

That shriek, ringing through the house, caused Sir 
John, William, and several of the servants to hurry breath- 
lessly towards the spot whence it had issued, and when 
the Baronet, ahead of the rest, entered the room so full of 
melancholy associations, it was to be greeted by the sight 
of his wife, clad in a long blue dressing-gown, her black 
hair unbound, and streaming down the shoulders, and an 
undefinable something in her face which struck him with 
a sharp pang of pain and terror. And, indeed, by no on- 
lookers could the sad fact fail to be discerned, that the 
direst calamity from which humanity can suflFer had over- 
taken the beautiful and gifted mistress of Erleston Grange. 
On a sudden, beneath the shock of a monstrous wave of 
grief and horror, the injured vessel of her mind, already 
threatened by shipwreck, had dismally foundered. Mad- 
ness, that foul fever-fiend of the brain, had entered in and 
taken possession of the temple of her intellect, and from 
the windows of her once lovely eyes — ^now turning wildly 
from side to side, like those of an untamed animal freshly 
caught in the snare — ^he glared out defiantly. A death in 
life, more ap^^alling than physical dissolution, involving a 
soi^aratiou monc comploie than that of the coffin and grave, 
now divided that wife from the husband, who looked at her 
with clasiwl hands anJ pitiful tear-blind eyes, and from 
the ohildn^n who loved her. In fearful isolation she stood 
oliixgiug to the jx^^t of her dead son's bed, surrounded by 
A gxilf as impassable, and infinitely mote horrible, than 
the river of death, A vac^ant unr?cc^mising stare rewarded 
iho lender phra^ies w::h which Sir John presently endea- 
V\>wwsJ to persuade her to return w* her own room ; and 
M'hen* wnturiui: to xts^e a little gentle force, he strove to 
def5Ho\> U>e white ha>vls tT\n^> their hold, she flew at him ia- 
AilJ\ aiiA xc\>u\d ha\\^ tc^t^i hi^ face with her nails had not> 
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William, with a firm but careful grasp, pinioned her arms 
from behind, and thus, aided by one or two of the servants, 
conyeyed her back to her own apartment. That night, 
owing to the violence of her frenzy. Lady Anderton was 
obliged to be strapped to her bed; and when the morning 
dawned, Sir John, who had watched through its hours in 
her room, looked older by many years, whilst his hair 
from iron-gray had tqmed to the purest white. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A DEBATE AT WOLFPESFORD. 

A LITTLE beyond the entrance to the glen^ in a direc- 
tion opposite to where stood the hamlet of WolflfeBford, 
occurs a slight bend in the valley; and some half mile 
farther on a rude stile, at the time of our story, guarded 
the entrance to a narrow footway leading from the rough 
main road up a gentle declivity to the right. Skirt- 
ing upon the one hand the confines of a wood, the 
path upon the other was bounded by fields of tall grain, 
already green in the ear, now standing motionless, satu- 
rated with light and heat, and anon billowing in the 
summer wind like rippling sea-waves. These fields, with 
a stretch of meadow-land beyond them devoted to the 
pasturage of certain sleek kine, belonged to a Master 
Nicholas Weston, the most well-to-do farmer in Waradale, 
and the footpath conducted to his house, situated mid-way 
up the brow, and distinguished by the name of *Th* 
White Heawse o' Eudston Edge.' A wicket-gate admitted 
to a small patch of garden in front of the house, well 
stocked with old-fashioned sweet-smelling flowers ; whilst 
over the trellised porch which shaded the door clustered 
bunches of fragrant June roses. The house, which had 
been built by its present proprietor upon the site of a 
much smaller one, occupied by his forefathers as fjBur back 
as the tradition of the neighbourhood extended, consisted 
of a wing or body two stories high, plastered and thatched, 
and of a heavy- looking projecting gable. Attached to the 
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front wall of the gable was a clumsy stone bench, and 
npon that bench, one warm Saturday afternoon, just a 
month after Sir Paul Cunningham had made his appear- 
ance in the district, were seated two men. Of these, one 
was the owner of the farm, a healthy comely fellow of 
muscular build, with brown locks and ruddy cheeks, who, 
notwithstanding that nearly sixty years had passed over 
his head, appeared to be yet scarcely past his prime. 
Though lacking traces of culture, there was no want of in- 
telligence in his face ; and the impress of a happy genial 
nature was so indelibly stamped upon it, that in spite of the 
thoughtful, even melancholy, expression it at present wore, 
^he looked emphatically * a man of cheerful yesterdays.' His 
companion, who, though but little older than himself, had 
the withered skin and stooping frame of age, was Abel 
Hardinge, the musician and tavern-keeper. From youth 
upwards these men had been special intimates and gossips, 
although in what consisted the attraction which each pos- 
sessed for the other, it would be hard to say, for their 
characters were as diverse as their appearance — ^Nicholas 
uniting to a vigorous constitution much energy and firm- 
ness of purpose; whilst Abel, as his countenance be- 
tokened, was deficient in strength of will, though gifted 
with more refinement and susceptibility of feeling than 
his friend. Since the exchange of greetings, which had 
taken place on the visitor's arrival at the farm some ten 
minutes ago, neither of the men had spoken a syllable, 
but had sat side by side gloomily gazing at the prospect 
before them ; and when at length the silence was broken 
by Abel, his words bore no immediate reference to the 
subject which was occupying the thoughts and weighing 
upon the spirits of both. 

* Eh, but it's a bonny view we have fro' here, Nicholas,' 
he remarked, in a somewhat quavering voice ; ' winter or 
summer aw'm ne'er stall 't o' lookin' at it. How pretty 
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th' river is, windin' in an eawt down theer among th' 
trees, wi' th' snnloight glintin' npo' it ; and them hills 
ayont look reet lovely to-day, wi' their shadowy dingles, 
brawn cloofs, and dark woods. Theer's sommat abeawt 
them hills, Nicholas, lyin' theer so still and peaceful-like, as 
se'ms to get into a man's very heart and lift it up aboon 
th' troubles o' yearth. Th' seet o' 'em this afternoon's 
soothin' me just loike th' cautions my mother used to 
sing when aw wur a little lad an' had fall'n and yurt my- 
sel'. Faith, aw wish aw'd my fiddle here, aw could lief 
play a tune neaw, tho' I hannot had th' sperrit to draw 
bow across it this mony a day.' 

' Certes, aw wish thou hadst, Abel; aw'd be &in to yer 
thee play a bit,' responded Nicholas ; 'for when thon'rt i' 
th' humour for't thou canst mak' that fiddle o' thine 
speak. Theer's music i' thy soul, mon, or thou conldst 
ne'er bring it eawt o' them strings as thou dost ; an' it's 
same music i' thy inside, aw reckon, as mak's thee feel th' 
beauty o' th' londscape as well as see 't. Hey, mon, aw've 
often thowt it's a lucky thing for thee 'at theer'll be 
gowden harps i' heaven.' 

' Heaven !' repeated Abel, with bitterness, the look of 
anxiety which had vanished for a moment in his enjoy- 
ment of the scenery returning. ' Dunnot talk to me o' 
heaven, Nicholas ; th' gate o' it wur noan too broad afore, 
but neaw they'n mad' it that streight wi' their foins an' 
prisons an' hangin's, that aw'm sadly feared aw'll never see 
th' inside o' it. An' to tell the truth, Nicholas,' he added, 
after a little pause of hesitation, * aw've nighly mad' up my 
mind to goo to th' church to-morrow mom, an' so have a 
mony oathers beside. 'Twur o' this aw cam' up to firatch 
wi' thee abeawt ; an' theer's to be a gatherin' o' th* nee- 
bours i' my heawse this e'en to talk matters o'er. Aw 
thow't maybe thou'd like to goo back wi' me, an' hear what 
they'n gotten to say?' 
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* Ay, i' faith aw will goo back wi' thee, Abel,' replied 
Nicholas promptly, ' an' aw'll do th' best aw con to hould 
th' poor folk ofif makin' ony such bargain wi' the deevil. 
By my troth, aw'd liefer th' plague wur i' ivery heawse i' 
Waradale, nor that one family i' th' whole country-side 
should turn traitor to their religion ; an' as for thee, 
Abel, Abel mou, thou munnot do it !' 

^ Ay, it's mighty easy sayin' thou munnot do 't, Nicho- 
las,' returned the musician crustily; 'but dost kneaw 
what'll becoom o' me an aw dunnot ? Why, mon, if th' 
parson tells truth, they'll first sell up ivery rag an' stick 
as belungs me, an' then send me to prison for not havin' 
enoo' to pay th' foine wi'. It's th' prison 'at scears me, 
Nicholas ; just bethink thee heaw't would be to be shut 
up i'side stone walls, wi' ne'er a glimpse o' th* green fields 
'et trees. Dame, aw couldn't abeer it ; aw'd rather by half 
they'd shoot me an' ha' done wi' it. But heaw cooms it, mon, 
'at thou'rt so firmed agin gooin' to church thysel' ; dost 
:iliink thou canst keep on payin' th' 20Z. a month ? By 
my Word, an' thou canst, thou'rt a deeol richer nor aw took 
thee for !' 

^Nawe, Abel, thou kneaws reet well 'at aw connot 
pay't,' replied Nicholas, shaking his head sadly; 'for a' th' 
good Lord's blessed me wi' lond and money so far beyond 
, my desert, it 'ud tak' ivery penny aw have an' moor to 
pay th' foine for three months ;* but wi' the help o' God, 
aw'll ne'er give in — no, not by the breadth of a yure ; an' 
Mary's o' th' same moind, bless her ! Th' future looks as 
dark as a fox's meawth, there's no gainsayin' that; but we 
; ha' Battled it atween eawrsel's 'at we'll go to prison, or to 
deeoih even, if th' warst cooms to th' warst, rather than 
save eawr land or eawr lives at th' price o' eawr sowls. 

* 201. was equal in value to 250^ of our money, consequently the 
fine for three months would be equivalent to 750^. 
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Hey, mon, think o' what Father Christopher said last Sun- 
day after Mass !* 

. * Ay, Nicholas, aw hav' thowt o' it mony a toime, aM 
warrant thee, an' aw'm nigh druv dateless wi' waverin',' re- 
sponded Abel ; * for one minute when aw ca' to mind iH 
words o' yon holy mon 'at God Almighty HisseF sent m 
to tak* th' place o' good Father Maitland, aw'm a* fo] 
houldin' eawt; an' agin, when aw pictur to mysel' th' con- 
sequences, aw feel 'at aw cannot do't. But coom, it'j 
hoigh toime awwur startin' for whoam, Nicholas,' he added; 
rising hurriedly, *for the meetin's to be at foive o'clook: 
an' as aw see by th' sun-dial it wants but little fro' th 
hour.' 

* Well, it'll not want lung, for certain,' assented tht 
former, rising also ; ' an' as thae'rt i' such a peighl, aw'l 
not keep thee waitin'. So just coom into th' heawse, Ahd 
an' bid good den to th' dear owd dame, while aw don i 
clean jerkin, an' then aw'U goo wi' thee straight 'way.' 

Following his companion. Master Hardinge passed be 
neath the rose-covered porch and exchanged a few wordi 
with a plain-featured but pleasant-looking elderly woman 
who sat at her weaving in the tidy comfortably-fumishe< 
kitchen ; and in a few seconds later, the two men weri 
descending -the hill in single file ; Abel taking the prece 
dence, with pursed mouth and knitted brow, a prey to tor 
menting indecision, and Nicholas treading in his stepa 
experiencing that composure which invariably attend 
fixed determination, yet casting mournful glances at th' 
flourishing crops, sown by his own diligent hand upoi 
acres which for generations had belonged to his anceston 
but which by this time next year would he expected hav 
passed from his possession, forfeited for no other reaso: 
than adherence to the faith of those ancestors — that fait 
which until within a few years had been professed by al 
Christendom. 
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Upon reaching Wolffesford^ the friends found the 
gnest-room of the little tavern already filled to overflow- 
ing, the company comprising women as well as men, 
although the number of the latter greatly preponderated. 
A low hum of conversation greeted their ears as they 
entered the doorway, but this ceased upon their presence 
being perceived, and with a hearty but quiet salutation, 
room was made for both to pass forward towards the 
centre of the apartment. On gaining this, Abel proposed 
that Nicholas should preside over the meeting, and 
keep order in the conversation or debate which it was 
intended to hold, and the proposition was carried by 
universal consent, for amongst the inhabitants of Wara- 
dale not an individual was more generally liked or es- 
teemed than Farmer Weston. The task of keeping order, 
however, bade fair to be an easy one, since, whilst it was 
obvious that each member of it was under the influence of 
deep excitement, the assembly was singularly subdued 
and undemonstrative in conduct. Not a voice had as yet 
been raised above its ordinary tone; and when, in response 
to an invitatioi;! that he would do so. Master Weston rose 
to address the crowded room, silence reigned in every part 
of it. 

' Freends and neebours,' began Nicholas, a look of dis- 
tress on his kindly face as he glanced round at the gloomy 
aiixious countenances raised to meet his own, — 'freends 
and neebours, aw*m fain o' th' opportunity o' speaking to 
yo this e'en, an* aw think it's weel as we should ha' met 
together to talk abeawt th' troubles an' dangers 'at are 
hangin' o'er us a', for we ha' olez bin loike brothers and 
sisters i' Waradale. We's not be so fur lung tho', an we 
dunnot stick to th' owd faith, deer freends, for then we'll 
ha' lost **th' unity o' th' spirit an' th' bond o' peace," as 
th' Holy Scriptur* ca's it, th' which God forb.id ! Aw'm 
weel aweer, heawever, good neebours,' continued the 
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farmer, again casting his eyes ronnd the apartment, 
Hhat we ha' heen placed i' a dreadfu' stret hy them 'at ha' 
thowt fit to sot up a church o* their own makin' i' eawr 
lond, an' 'at are strivin' to overturn that 'at eaur Blessed 
Lord Himsel' builted upo* th' rock o* Peter. We ha* 
'scaped so fur, thank Heaven, from th' vile laws 'at th' 
Parliament's mad' agin Catholics; but neaw at len'th 
they'n brought us to this pass i' th' valley, that we ha' 
naught afore us but th' choice o' two evils — oather to 
suffer sorely i' this world, or to put eaursel's i' jeopardy o'. 
sufferin' for iver i' the world to coom. Alack for pity, but 
it's hard to beer ! Nathless, freends, aw tell yo aw ba^ 
mad' up my* own moind to stond fast to eaur holy rdeegion, 
so 's what happens me, an' aw trusten to th' Almighiy, 's£ 
yo'll a' do th' same, for an we nobbut stay i' the A^k (£ 
God we'll be a' reet i' the end '; but an we step eaut o' .'i 
into the new-fangled boat 'at they'n set afloatin' alongsidflr 
it, we's perish i' th' flood o' temptation and sin. Heighal 
neebours, let's do as Father Christopher craved o' us last* 
Sunday; let's make Waradale a spectacle to men an^ 
angels for the constancy o' 'ts inhabitants ; dunnot let 
theer be a mon, woman, or chylt i' th' whole valley 'at 'IL 
giv' in to set fuut i'side the Protestant church. But heaw 
con aw hoppen 'at yo'll hearken to me,' he sighed, in coai- 
clusion, * an yo winnot give heed to th' counsel o* yoa 
holy mon himsel', or if you winnot moind th' words 'at 
good Father Maitland spoke afore he wur took away — ^the 
Lord bless and protect him wheeriver he is !' 

Ejaculations of 'Amen, amen!' resounded upon all 
sides as Nicholas reseated himself; and after a short re- 
sumption of the silence, interrupted only by an occasional 
sob from a woman, or a suppressed groan from one of the . 
sterner sex, a call was made for ' Peter Chadwick !' and a 
chorus of voices immediately repeated, * Ay, ay, let's yer 
what Peter's gotten to say neaw.' 
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' Come, Peter/ urged Nicholas, bending forward to 
glance at a sturdy-looking middle-aged man, small in 
stature, with round head, and black bead-like eyes, who 
sat on the same settle with himself. ' Come, now, gie us 
yo're opinion abeawt matters.' 

The individual addressed, who resided in one of the 
five houses which composed the hamlet, and who kept a 
kind of shop or store for the sale of groceries, delf-ware, 
haberdashery, and other miscellaneous goods, fidgeted for 
some moments uneasily in his seat. Then springing up, 
and resting one foot upon the bench from which he had 
riaen, he said, in a clear rolling voice : 

' Good folk a', you axe for my opinion o' what we'd 
best do i' th' plaguey plight 'at we'n bin putten in by th^ 
law-makers, an' yo shall hay' it. It's a' very foine, by my 
word, th' way Maister Weston's bin talkin', and it's moighty 
grond advice he's gi'en us, nawe deawt, an', an we wur 
noUmt a' saints, we should follow it eawt, belike. But 
far one, neebours, aw own, 'at aw'm not fashion't o' th" 
afenff martyrs 're mad' eawt o' ; and so, aw tell yo plain, 
'at aw'm fur gooin' to th' Protestant sarvice to-morrow 
mom, an' so're my wife an' childer, an' aw recommend yo 
a' to do th' same. Look yo, neaw, aw'U just put th' whole 
caae afore yo i' a few words,' he pursued, placing the tips 
of his fingers together, and assuming an argumentative 
tone, * that scurvy fellow. Sir Paul Cunningham — a mur- 
rain on him ! — ^has ca'd at my heawse mony a toime sin 
he coom'd to th' valley, an' he's gav' me to onderstond th" 
law pratty weel. Aw daur say he's done same by yo a'; 
but nathless aw's just goo o're it again. Th' foine, yo 
see, for not attendin' th' new church had used to be a 
ahillin' a week for poor folk, but neaw, as ye kneaw, the 
Government's raised it to twenty pounds a month for rich 
an' poor alike. Well, come to-morrow, it'll be just four 
week sin' St. Michael's wur mad' Protestant, an' onybody 
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'at isn't i'side it then, '11 ha' eam't th' foine. Well, o* 
the Monday after, th' parson says, th' names o' all i' th' 
parish 'at ha' bin absent '11 be reported to th' joostioe o' 
ih' peace, an' joodgment '11 be gi'en agin them ; and three 
months after that, them 'at cannot pay '11 be hauled off to 
prison, an' kep theer till they conform — that means, yo 
kneaw, till they turn Protestant. Well, good folk — for 
by th' qnality o' Erleston Glen an' Maister Weston th6e9^-^ 
theer's not one o' ns, aw'U be sworn, 'at conld pay th' 
foine, not if we wnr to sell a' we hav' i' th' warld. Th' 
question, then, yo ' see, 's jost this — an' theer's no use 
shnttin' yo're een or blinkin' at it — ^will yo goo to prisoiiy 
an' be kep theer a' yo're lives, or till yo're turned eawt 
beggars ? or will you save yo'rsels an' yo're fiEUtnilies bj 
obeyin' th' laws? Yo mun cweant th' cost o' stondin' 
fiast, as Weston would ha' yo do, an', for my part, ow 
tell you aw /^a^;' cweanted it, an', beshrew me, but aw's bf 
at th' sarvice to-morrow. At the same time, heaweiveir, 
aw warn yo a' 'at if theer's a mon among yo 'at iver dams 
to ca' me a Protestant, aw'U knock him down ; fur, fior a' 
aw'm gooin' to th' church, aw'U be no moor a Protestant 
nor th' best of yo.' 

A murmur of mingled applause and disapprobation 
greeted the conclusion of the storekeeper's remarks ; and, 
when this had subsided, a taU corpulent man, who stood 
leaning against the wall near the door, took up the speech. 

^ Yo'n done weU, Peter,' he observed, shaking his head 
significantly, 'to bid us cweant th' cost o' sticking to eawr 
releegion ; or, raither (for aw beUeve we's a' do that i* 
eawr hearts), o' refoosin' to goo to th' heretic sarvice. Th* 
reckonin' '11 be naught but ruin for us a' i' th' end ; that's 
as plain as dayloight; an' it behoves each mon to con- 
sider as to whether he con beer it. But, neebours, thaie's 
some i' th' vale i' a worse pUght nor oathers, an' ihafa 
us as is tenants o' th' minister — plague upo' him for a 
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Uack-hearted Tillain! — for he's threaten'd to raise th* 
rents o' eawr farms, an' to bring ns to starvation afore th' 
three months is eawt, an we donnot obey th' laws. So, 
Ood forgive me ! but aw'm goin' to yer th' preachin' to- 
morrow, loik Peter Chadwick.' 

' Alack for mercy, bat aw'm fished to yer thee say't, 
John Dean,' protested a sweet-faced delicate-looking 
woman, who sat near him, with dry eyes and an air of 
perfect composure, clasping the hand of a boy of fourteen 
who stood by her side. * Aw'm reet deawn sorry to yer it. 
Heigh, John, just bethink thee, mon, o' th' shortness o' 
life an' the length o' eternity ! Ha, what matters it 
abeawt sufferin' a bit here, an we nobbufc merit to live 
liereafter Yfi* Him as suffer'd for 's a' ! An', John, thou 
kaeaws 'at aw^m a tenant o' Sir Paul's, too ; an' aw'll tell 
thee snmmot, an' yo, good freends a', though aw'm but 
A poor vfddow wi' foive childer, an' none but this boy here 
able to help me work on th' bit o' land, th' minister's 
menaced me wi' distraint for two years' back rent 'at good 
Father Maitland forgav' me on account o' the failure aw 
liad wi' my crops. He says, heawever, 'at he'll give me a 
fall discharge for 't, an aw'll but promise to lea' off bein' a 
Papist, as he ca's it. But, as aw towld him, aw'll de^ sooner. 
Aw'll trusten to th' God o' th' fatherless and th' widow to 
tak' care o' me an' mine, but aw'll not offend Him. An' 
Jim's ready, too, t' hazard a' for 's faith. Ar't not, my lad?' 

Jim replied by a pressure of his mother's hand, and an 
affirmative gesture; and, looking at the two with an 
admiring expression in his blue eyes, a young man who 
occupied the next seat to Peter Chadwick remarked : 

* Hey, but thou'rt a good woman. Dame Wortley, an' 
that lad o' thine's a good lad. But, certes, aw hope to 
God yo'll giv' in afore yo let yoursel's be took to prison, 
for it's little yo kneaw, oather of yo, what koind o' places 
ihem prisons is. Aw yerd a queer tale abeawt one o' 'em 
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i* Orrleigh this forenoon, neebours/ he pursaed, directing^ 
his observations to the general company. 'Aw'd gone ta 
th' town upo' a message fur my feyther, an' who shonld 
aw meet i' th* street, bnt a cousin o' my mother's 'at we 
hannot sin, or yeard o', this lung toime. Weel, aw war- 
rant yo, aw didn't kneaw him fro' Adam, he war that 
changed an' aged wi' a sickness he's had ; an' he'd scarce 
a rag to 's back, aw tell yo, tho' he had used to wear aff 
tidy a doublet as ony mon i' Orrleigh. He kneaw'd me,, 
heawever ; an' when we fell to talkin' an' aw'd fun' eawt 
who he wur, aw took him to th' Sun Inn to give him a 
pint o' yale, an' he tow'd me then 'at he'd bin i' the Fleet 
Prison in Manchester for recusancy, as they ca' th' crime 
he'd bin guilty o'. An,' trust me, but it fair sicken'd me 
to yer th' description he gav' me o' th* filth, an' stenches, 
an' bad food, an' th* fevers an' plagues, and snchloike 
horrors, as th' prisoners theer ha' getten to beer. Yo^ 
see, good folk, he wur loike Maister Weston, an' Dame 
Wortley, an' th' rest o' you 'at 're o* the same way q*^ 
thinkin' — he wur determin'd he'd never give in : an' he let 
hissel' be sowld up an' a* afore he'd goo to th' church. 
But, faith, th' prison soon mad' him sing another mak' o*^ 
a tune, an', if a's true he says, it'll do no less wi' mony 
anoather mon, or aw'm mista'en.* 

* Ay, ay, lad, aw've yerd sommut o' th' same sort afore,*^ 
observed an elderly man, who had, so far, been listening to 
the conversation in silence. ' They're feaw holes, theer's 
nawe deawt, are them prisons ; an' if ony o' us goo's^ 
theer, we's be great fool's i' my opinion. For i' verity, as. 
fur as aw con see, freends, we's be doin' no great harm 
by obeyin' th' law. Yo see, we con goo to Mass, early 1* 
th* morn, at th' Grange, as we ha' done every Sunday sin 
Father Maitland wur took away ; an' we con attend to all 
th' dooties o' eawr releegion same as iver. It's nobbut 
just sittin' an hour or so in th' owd church, an* — ' 
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' Nay, nay, Jacob Smith, dnnnot deceive thysel', mon,' 
interrupted Nicholas Weston ; ' dnnnot deceive thysel' ; 
aw'll tell thee what it'll nobbnt be. It'll nobbut be actin' 
ih* hypocrite. It'll nobbnt be bowin' deawn to th' gowden 
canlf. 'It'll nobbnt be denyin' Him 'at suffered for 's 
upon th* rood. It'll nobbut be sinnin', an' deprivin' thysel' 
o* th' grace an' favour o' God, 'at '11 ne'er rest upo' wrong- 
doers.' 

' Neaw then, Weston, neaw then, let's ha' neaw moor 
o* that mak' o' talk, an 't please you,' exclaimed Peter 
Ghadwick angrily. ' You kneaw weel 'at we a' set a deeal 
o* store by your opinion ; but, for a' that, aw'm not gooin' 
to hav' yo sittin' i' joodgment upo' my conduct — for, mark 
me, aw'm gooin' to church, so's who else is, an' aw think 
wi' Jacob tiieer'll be no greeat harm in 't.' 

* Well, well, Peter, we'll not quarrel,' returned Nicholas 
sorrowfully. • An* aw'm not wishin' to judge yo or ony 
oather mon. God kneaws how hard it is to stond to th' 
reet, an' He'll ha' mercy, I wot, upo' them 'at fall. But 
aw mun lea' you neaw, good folk,' he continued, rising ; 
* iny dame's bin a bit ailin' for aboon a week, an' aw dun- 
not loike to stay away fro' her much lunger. Afore aw 
goo, heawever,' he subjoined, after a moment's pause, 
during which he had stooped to pick up his hat, ' yo 
mun giv' me leave to say one word moor, neebours, an' 
aw trusten yo'U believe 'at aw say it i' no way o' boastin'. 
Peter Ghadwick has bid you cweant th' cost o' remainin' 
faithfu' to yo're releegion, an' it's the reet thing to do. 
But aw tell yo, dear freends, 'at theer's two ways o' 
cweanting' it, an' 'at th' way my Mary an' me's reckon'd 
it th' balance is a' on th' side o' howldin' fast to God an' 
resistin' th' deevil. Th' Holy Scripture says, yo kneaw, 
" Blessed are they 'at overcome ;" an' whot for, aw wonner, 
should us sinfu' creatures shrink fro' poverty and sufferin' 
when th' Lord o* Glory hadn't wheer to lay His head, an* 
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when He bore th' cruel scourge and cross for sins as wasn't 
His own ? Aw*ve bin a hard-workin* mon, an* aw had 
expected to end my days by my own hearthstone i' peace ; 
but, by the strength and grace o* God, aw'm ready to goo 
to prison or deeoth for His Holy Name an' His Holy 
Church.' 

*An' by my word, aw'll cast in my lot wi* thee, 
Nicholas !' cried Abel Hardinge, springing up and grasping 
his friend's hand. *Aw'm fair worn eawt wi' deawtin' 
an' waverin', btft yo ha' €ettled my moind at last. It'isr 
God's truth thou hast spoken, mon. Th' future loife's o* 
moor valley nor th' present one.' 

* Eh, ay, 'tis so surely,' ejaculated John Dean. * An* 
aw'U tell yo what, Weston,' he pursued, advancing towards 
him with outstretched arm : ' what yo ha' said has med* 
me inclin't to think matters o're again ; an' aw'U do't, aw 
promise yo. Surely, 'twould be a grand thing to over- 
coom !' 

* God bless yo, John!' replied the farmer, warmly re- 
turning the proffered clasp. * Ay, think it o're ^gain, 
mon, do ; an' may th' A'mighty help yo to come to a reef 
decision!' And with a few words of special encourage- 
ment and farewell to Abel and a general adieu for the rest 
of the company, Nicholas Weston left the tavern, and 
shortly afterwards the assembly dispersed, those who had 
composed ii seeking their homes in very various frames of 
mind. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

ST. mOHAEL's A BEFOBMED CHUBCH. 

Although the first month of his residence in Waradale 
had constituted also his honeymoon, the Bev. Paul Cun- 
ningham had, as we have seen from the previous chapter, 
made diligent use of his time in paying unwelcome visits 
to his poorer parishioners (he had not yet ventured to call 
at Erleston Grange or Hall-i*-th'-Wood), and in endea- 
vouring, hy fair means or foul, to induce them to attend 
his ministrations in the church. On the fourth Sunday 
after his settlement in the district, which — as being that 
upon which absence from the established service would 
first entail severe legal punishment — ^would crucially test 
the success of his labours, he awaited with much interest 
and some anxiety the result of the summons sent forth 
by the metal tongues of St. Michael's belfry. This proved 
to be more satisfactory than he had anticipated; for, 
brought face to face with a choice between utter ruin and 
outward compliance, more than half the inhabitants of the 
valley had naturally selected the latter alternative. Ac- 
cordingly, as the last stroke of the bells ceased to vibrate, 
a small party of men and women, who had awaited each 
other at the foot of the hill, trooped into the church, and 
with countenances angry, sullen, or distressed, in agree- 
ment with the dispositions of their respective owners, 
seated themselves upon the benches nearest the door. 
Amongst these reluctant conformists, notwithstanding the 
assurance he had, on the evening before, given to his 
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friend Nicholas Weston, of his detennination to adopt a 
contrary line of conduct, was Abel Hardinge. The poor 
man had been reduced again to a vacillating state of mind, 
in less than an hour after the brave yeoman's departure 
from the tavern, through the agency of his son Miles, who 
had been absent from the gathering — having been unex- 
pectedly called, in his capacity of leech, to pay a visit at a 
distance of several miles — but who had returned home 
immediately after its dispersion. Like his neighbour 
Peter Chadwick, Miles was indisposed to endure martyr- 
dom of any description on account of his religion ; and 
possessing great influence over his weak and timid fatlier, 
he had soon managed to shake his good resolution — ^formed 
in a moment of excitement — and had eventually succeeded 
in persuading him to repair to church at the appointed 
hour on the following morning. On his way thitheri 
however, the unhappy musician kept protesting to his boHi 
as well as to every acquaintance he encountered, that he 
had only brought himself to submit to the law upon this 
occasion in order to gain time for reflection, and that he 
should in all probability not repeat the act of compliance; 
and deceiving himself in the half-conscious endeavour to 
impose upon others, he thus contrived to gain some isdle- 
viation from the pain of an uneasy conscience. To the 
great joy of his pious wife and of good Dame Wortley, 
whose cottage stood within a hundred yards of his own, 
John Dean's redemption of the promise he had made to 
Farmer Weston, to reconsider his decision, issued in his 
remaining at home ; and besides him the band of intended 
conformists had been lessened by more than one individual, 
through means of that good man's precepts of the preced- 
ing evening, enforced by example, and powerfully supple* 
mented by a solemn exhortation to constancy uttered this 
morning by Father Christopher. As we have stated^ 
however, the larger proportion of the population of Wara- 
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.dale, actuated by dread of the terrible consequences 
l^ttached to an opposite course^ followed that already 
Adopted almost universally by the peasantry throughout 
^6 kingdom, of yielding a hypocritical obedience to the 
tiated statutes. And that they should have done so is 
aorely not to be wondered at. Scarcely, indeed, when we 
consider the overwhelming nature of the temptation to 
which they were subjected, can we bring ourselves to blame 
them. 

'• When his unwilling congregation entered the church, 
Sir, Paul, vested in his surplice, was standing before his 
reading-desk. But although ready to do so, he did not 
l^ommence the service until some minutes later, when 
f HBtiee Windwood and his daughter, followed by one or 
fwo servants from Bidgwood Manor, made their some- 
^ribat tardy appearance. As he passed into the building, 
^ad slowly advanced up the aisle, the worthy functionary's 
pKze wandered with a triumphant expression over the 
|5iUltio group which composed the first-fruits of that 
XQformation he had so determinately threatened to effect 
91^ tlie valley. But his look of gratification was speedily 
exchanged for one of extreme annoyance, as, from his seat 
iBk, the transept of the small cruciform church, he noted 
the conduct of the 'reformed.' Encouraging each other 
by a promise to act in concert, the poor people had resolved, 
in a consultation they had held outside it, that, although 
&>rc6d to attend the Protestant church, they would not 
join in the service. The risk of disobeying the letter of 
tbe law was, as they pitifully complained, too dreadful to 
b^jeonfronted, but against its spirit they might, as they 
tbonght, contend with safety. When, therefore, the young 
cWl^gyman rose to read out the verses of Scripture, and 
the invitation to a general confession, with which the new 
o^er of public worship began, every Catholic remained 
seated; and notwithstanding that Abraham Taylor, Sir 

K 
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Paul's servant and &ctotnm and ^gro temp, chnrch warden , 
stood by, directing them when to stand or kneel, they 
obstinately retained the same postnre nntil the condasion 
of the service. Forions not so much at the contempt thus 
manifested towards the ritual, framed, as those who had 
taken part in its compilation declared, beneath the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, as at that shown to hid 
own presence and authority, Anthony Windwood would 
have interrupted the service in order to give vent to his 
displeasure at this misconduct, and to utter menaces of 
punishment, had not Sir Paul begged him by signs, and 
by a whispered entreaty, which he left his desk to make, to 
pass it over for the moment, and to allow him to deal with 
it in the sermon which he was about to deliver. Of this 
sermon, which contained some information alarming to the 
bulk of its hearers, respecting the position in which their 
pretended conformity had placed them, and which will 
afford an idea of the style of preaching commonly indulged 
in from the reformed pulpits of the day, we will give some 
slight account and a few extracts : 

The text, taken from the revised translation of the 
Scriptures, was Eevelation xviii. 4, 5, and 6 : * And I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying, Come out of her, My 
people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues. For her sins have reached 
unto heaven, and God hath remembered her iniquities. 
Beward her even as she rewarded you, and double unto 
her double according to her works : in the cup which she 
hath filled fill to her double.' In an explanatory intro- 
duction to his discourse, the fiery young zealot, standing 
now in the very spot whence thp beloved pastor, who had 
been so ruthlessly torn from their midst, had been woot 
to address his reverent and devoted flock, informed his 
auditors that the great Babylon, ^the mother of harlots 
and abominations of the earth,' to whom these words 
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referred, dignified the Church of Borne ; and passed on to 
congratulate those who had, as he professed to believe, 
* come out of her.' * Ha, my friends,' he exclaimed, * how 
unhappy hath hitherto been your lot ! Of what foul crimes 
must you not have been guilty, in that, so long affcer the 
remainder of this our once altogether benighted country 
hath received enlightenment through the outpouring of 
gospel truth, you should still have been left to grope in 
the blackness of Egyptian darkness. Thank God, how- 
ever — for well it behpveth you so to do — that at length 
the fiime of your misery did reach into Manchester, the 
Goshen, as we may account it, of these northern parts ; 
and that from thence deliverance hath been sent you. 
And of what nature is this deliverance ? Such, verily, as 
should be celebrated by ringing of bells, lighting of bon- 
fires, sounding of trumpets, thundering of ordnance, and 
all outward expressions of joy. Horret Animus ! Believe 
me, when I think of the vile teachings and superstitious 
practices of the Papistry, of the idolatry of the Mass — the 
which, by some of our primest theologians, hath been 
accounted a more damnable iniquity than adultery or mur- 
der — of the hell-bred doctrine respecting good works, and 
of others, to the elucidation and overthrowing whereof I 
shall direct myself anon, my spirit is moved within me, 
and my indignation stirred, so that, of a truth, the very 
mention of the name Papist or Pope will readily trans- 
port me beyond myself.' After this preamble followed a 
long account of the benefits of the Eeformation, which 
consisted, according to Sir Paul, in freedom from the 
bondage of Papal authority and other ecclesiastical 
tyranny ; in the abolishment of fasting, lengthy and re- 
peated prayers, superstitious almsgivings, and mortifica- 
tions ; the annulling of monkish vows and clerical celi- 
bacy ; and, finally, in the permission given to the laity 
to read and interpret for themselves the Holy Scriptures, 
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without the intervention of a * bloodthirsty Church.' Then 
came a glowing description of the new Church, with its 
pure and reformed doctrines; and haying thus shown cause 
for joy and thankfulness on the part of the enforced con- 
formists, the young clergyman proceeded to administer to 
them a severe reproof for their demeanour during service, 
which, as he remarked, ' seemed less like a willing break- 
ing away from the gaUing yoke of the Man of Sin, and a 
a grateful acceptation of gospel freedom, than the pettish- 
ness of froward children whose fingers have been held 
back from the flames wherewith they would injuriously 
have played/ Thien stretching forth his hands towards 
the company of heartsore and indignant Catholics, all of 
whom had heard Mass at an early hour that morning, and 
none of whom had any intention of forsaking his own 
religion, he went through a form of welcoming them as 
converts, and continued : * Seeing that you have now, by 
coming to church, yielded due obedience, from what motive 
soever, to the just and wise statutes enacted by a God- 
fearing Parliament, the law will henceforward regard you 
as Protestants. It becometh, therefore, my duty now to 
warn you against the awful sin of relapse, and to instruct 
you concerning the penalty thereof, which, of a surety, ifl 
terrible, though righteous. This penalty, a? peradventuie 
you are not apprised, is death of the body and of the soul 
— ^hanging here, damnation hereafter ; for it is confessed 
upon all hands that an English apostate Papist cannot be 
aaveiL Should it then so befall, which may God forfend! 
that any minister of the Beast, any trafficking priest or 
aoonrsed hell-marked Jesuit, such as he for whom I am 
informe^l search has but lately been made herein, should 
find his way to this valley, beware that you be not drawn 
•^I'Pty ftxmi'the true i>eli?ion — ^that tou return not like the 
•twr to hor ^^lowing in the mire; for hark me, good 
I*<^w* and give heed. By receiving absolution from snch 
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a one, now that yon have once conformed, or, as it is 
legally phrased, by being "reconciled with the Church of 
Home," you would assuredly lose your lives by the hands 
of the executioner, and your souls, of a certainty, would 
go down to ihe pit.' Then referring to those of his pa- 
rishioners who were absent, he exclaimed : ' I could be 
angry, and sin not. I could stamp, knock, bend my brow, 
and threaten. I could take up the execration of David : 
"Pour out Thy indignation upon them and let Thy wrath- 
ful anger take hold of them." Afflict them, Lord,' 
lie pursued, adding a prayer of his own, ' and consume 
them in Thy righteousness, for inasmuch as they still 
cleave to the harlot, and are partakers of her sins, they 
must needs receive of her plagues.' After more of this 
sort, the Puritan fanatic went on to dwell at considerable 
length upon the persecution of ^ the saints ' in the reign 
of Queen Mary, and to justify the present penal statutes 
from the last verse of his text, ' Beward her even as she 
rewarded you, &c. ;' and by way of peroration uttered the 
following terrible denunciation : * Papists (such Papists 
as adhere to the Pope of Bome) are sure of eternal dam- 
nation. I may not speak peace where God speaks no 
peace. They are but false prophets, Balaam-like, that 
bless where God doth curse. What peace can I speak 
to Bome and.Bomists while their witchcrafts remain 
.amongst them ? Saul lost his kingdom for sparing Agag; 
and God may damn me, for aught I know, if I refuse to 
^mn them. When God preaches damnation to them I 
may not preach salvation. Antichrist, the Man of Sin, 
is called the son of perdition ; and so he is, actively and 
passively. He is damned himself, and is the cause of 
damnation to others. . . . Now you see the danger of 
heing Papists. To be a Papist is to be a traitor to the 
Queen, a heretic, infidel, atheist, in continual danger of 
temporal destruction, and at last of eternal damnation. 
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Ha, why is it/ he inquired, in conclusion, * that Popery is 
not already exterminated from amongst us? That the 
Beast is still suffered to make its foul dens, and to find 
secret lurking-places in divers parts of our country, but 
more especially to our shame, in this county of Lanca- 
shire? Alas, we are too little vigilant and zealous in 
the cause of God ! Ministers and magistrates alike, we are 
slothful and lukewarm. Verily, it hehoveth us to gird up 
our loins to the ^rork of the Lord. Erroneous doctrines 
must perforce be rooted out ; yea, even if it be needful, 
by the slaying of them that hold them ; for what saith 
Luther, the great apostle of these latter days ? ** There 
is more merit,'* he declareth, ^* in shedding the blood of 
Papists than in praying." I beseech you, therefore, that 
are armed with authority,' he added, turning towards 
Justice Windwood, * go to the utmost of your authoritj. 
You that have power to punish, punish ; to indict, indict; 
to present, present. Let no Papist rest in ]>eace ot 
stvurity. For I warn you that should you keep back the 
sword from doing justice when God calls for it, yon may 
yourself die by the sworf of God, and the blood of all that 
lH>rish by n^leot would rest upon your head. CrudelUoi 
j^)\> ('*rt>fi j>iVr.w «f,— Cruelty for Christ is godliness.** 
Thus ended this amiable effusion, which wms followed 
by a short pn^vejr and vakdictozT blessing; and with 
heavy souls the eangr^c^ition rose to retire, easting, as 
they depart^, mournful glances at the altarless ehaned, 
and xuakiix^ no genuflexion, as had been thdr wont lAen 
an Invisible IVsence hallowed lie bnilding. Then slowly 
w^a ai\m>wftaHy they wended their war homewaids, eadi 
to his own ^^laoe v\f aK\ie. 

^^A Ux^ jv^ro,\ft of tJw* ^^xv sfim«n is taken rfrhaUm torn flne 
\ dlr^xi*' • v^^ <v^i^^a«^KlT l««^ ibar thmt of our stoiy, by 
mMiM4 H<>«ciu Waraesx; ,^ ,}5<. M«5c^i«;i*r CoDepate Ghnreh. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

WALTEB WILLOUGHBY AG4IN SEES THE JUSTICE'S DAUGHTEB. 

Pleased with the measure of success which had rewarded 
hi^ efforts to gather a congregation, with his appropriate 
and eloquent sermon, and the compliments bestowed upon 
him on its account by Justice Windwood, Sir Paul Cun- 
ningham was in high spirits as he sat at dinner with his 
young wife shortly after the conclusion of the morning 
service. He strove, however, to restrain all manifestation 
of the liveliness he felt, and to maintain the severe con- 
templative air and solemn manner affected by the Puritan 
zealots of the day; mirth being held by these preten- 
tiously sanctified people to be an abomination, and plea- 
sure, howsoever innocent, a sinful tampering with the 
spirit of the world and the flesh. For a ' divine' at any 
time to have indulged in merriment or laughter would, 
in Sir Paul's opinion, have been highly indecorous and 
wrong ; but for one to have done so upon the Lord's day, 
that, both by himself and his co-religionists, would have 
been regarded as an undoubted giving of place to the Evil 
One. Concealing, therefore, beneath his ordinary stiff 
and composed demeanour the satisfaction and self-gratu- 
lation he was experiencing, the young minister slowly 
partook of his food, conversing the while in measured 
phraseology with his companion. But notwithstanding 
the attempt to avoid any outward exhibition of it, the wife 
of his bosom was perfectly cognisant of Sir Paul's inward 
contentment; and, being proud and fond of him, she 
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naturally participated in his feelings. The dinner-honr 
of this couple passed accordingly very pleasantly. But 
beside their own, there was not, in the whole valley of 
the Wara, another house wherein the mid-day meal of 
this Sunday was eaten unseasoned by the sauce of anxiety. 
By the hearth of each mansion, farmhouse, and cottage 
in this lately so happy and peaceful district, grim Care 
had now established himself as a guest whose gloomy and 
depressing presence there seemed no possibility of eject- 
ing. Over such households among the poorer people as 
had bravely and uncompromisingly clung to their taiXh 
hung the doom of speedy and complete ruin, whilst the 
same calamity menaced, at no very distant date, even the 
wealthy families of the glen ; for what estate, of any mo- 
derate capacity, could long sustain upon it the perpetual 
drain of the heavy fine for recusancy ? In additioUi more- 
over, to this prospective misfortune and to other more 
pressing personal solicitudes, a sword was suspended over 
Erleston Grange on account of Fr. Christopher's residence 
within it; death being, as has been before stated, the 
legal penalty of harbouring or relieving a priest. Those, 
on the other hand, amongst the inhabitants of our valley, 
who, in order to escape pecuniary troubles, had consented 
to violate their principles, found themselves equally fcur 
from the enjoyment of peace or happiness. At the cost of 
approving consciences, they had embarked upon a black 
and turbid stream, with which, nevertheless, as they had 
learned from Sir Paul's sermon, they must now continue 
to sail, or leave it at the hazard of their lives. There 
was, then, upon this memorable Sunday, when the new 
creed or its professors gained a first victory in Waradale, 
plenty of sufiering and no lack of occasion for it. Pro- 
bably, however, the most utterly wretched person in the 
whole parish on this same day was one whose distress and 
uneasiness were not immediately referable to any reli- 
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gions danger or diflSculty. This person was Walter Wil- 
loughby; and, to account for his unhappy condition, we 
must go back a little in our story. Throughout the week 
which succeeded his visual introduction to Caroline Wind- 
wood, the remembrance of her beauty haunted Walter 
with a persistency which somewhat surprised but did not 
alarm him ; for, regarding the impression it had left upon 
him as akin to that which might have been produced by 
the sight of some exquisite picture, he made no effort to 
obliterate it, and dreamt not of danger in its respect. Nor 
did it occur to the young man as either necessary or ad- 
visable that he should resist a strong desire which, to- 
wards the close of the seven days, seized upon him, to see 
the maiden again, and to satisfy himself as to whether or 
not he had — as he by that time began to question — formed 
an exaggerated idea of her charms. Accordingly, in the 
hope that, along with her father, young Mistress Wind- 
wood might again attend Sir Paul Cunningham's minis- 
trations, he sallied forth about the time for the commence- 
ment of service upon the following Sunday morning, and 
stationed himself beneath the trees at the foot of the 
rugged pathway leading up to St. Michael's Church. He 
had waited there but a few seconds before a clatter of 
horses' hoofs attested the approach of a party of eques- 
trians, and, bending forward, he perceived with satisfac- 
tion that it consisted of the justice and his daughter, 
closely followed by a couple of men-servants. DraVing 
back as they advanced, in obedience to an impulse of 
bashfulness, he retreated under cover of the wood, 
and from thence watched Caroline as she alighted from 
her horse, and afterwards stood for several minutes full 
within his view caressing the animal's head. Encouraged 
by the knowledge that he was doing so unobserved, the 
young man now studied her face and figure with minute- 
ness and attention, for which the former occasion of seeing 
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her had not afforded him^ opportunity ; and, as a result,, 
he acknowledged to himself that, far from exaggerating,. 
he had greatly underrated her loveliness. And, indeed, 
dressed as she was in attire which displayed all the grace 
of her proportions, wearing a hat with drooping blue fea* 
thers, which became her to perfection, and having the 
natural bloom of her magnificent complexion heightened 
by exercise, Caroline Windwood presented a vision suffi- 
ciently entrancing to disturb the equanimity of any man 
not altogether insensible to the influence of physical faaei-* 
nations. Walter Willoughby was by no means insensiUe^ 
to such influence, and, as he gazed upon the fair damsel, 
the beauty of her person spellbound and enraptured hiau 
He felt the power of it stealing through his eyes into his 
very soul, and firing it with a strange hitherto-nnknown 
delight and excitement, which caused him absolutely to 
tremble. A deep sigh broke from his lips, as, yielding^ 
her horse's bridle to a servant, she presently averted her 
face, and when taking her father's extended hand she pro- 
ceeded to move away he involuntarily started forward tO' 
keep her in view. A slight sound of rustling vegetation^ 
consequent upon the motion, attracting her attention, 
Caroline turned quickly towards the direction from whidi 
it emanated, and before Walter had time to slip behind ft 
tree she had both seen and recognised him, although of 
the latter fact the young man was not aware. 

^cute and vain enough to guess correctly at the objeot- 
of his presence in this spot. Mistress Windwood felt flat- 
tered and pleased, rather than annoyed, by the attention; 
and when, upon her way homeward from church, she agtin 
received a tribute of marked admiration from Walter's eyes 
as she passed him standing beneath the porch of Abel 
Hardinge's cottage, she repaid it by a blush and a glance, 
which, though not unmaidenly, was so kind as to set tlie 
recipient's heart in a flutter. 
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A week of feyerish restlessness intervened, and then 
twice again, impelled by feelings of the nature of which he 
was still but imperfectly conscious, Walter Willoughby 
sought Caroline Windwood's presence, and offered at the 
shrine of her loveUness his silent but ardent worship. On 
the last of these occasions the young lady, who, as upon 
the previous Sunday, was on horseback (the yellow car- 
riage being employed in conveying Mrs. Windwood to the 
parish church of Orrleigh, which her husband, desirous of 
distributing the family favours, had commanded her to 
attend), overtook him, with her companions, a little beyond 
the hamlet, and riding slowly past, dropped, either by 
accident or design, her glove at his feet. 

In eager haste, Walter stooped to pick the treasure 
from the ground, and scarcely waiting until its late owner 
had disappeared from sight, he raised it to his lips and 
eovered it with passionate kisses. The action, vehement 
as it was, and accompanied by strong agitation, awoke him 
to a true sense of his condition ; and hastily clambering 
to a hill -top, he cast himself upon the grassy turf, to 
ponder in solitude the new facts and queries of his life. 
He was in love — at least so he told himself — and in the 
light of the burning flash which had revealed this to him, 
the young man saw that the tempestuous passion which 
he dignified by this hallowed name had swept like a rush- 
ing spring-tide into every crevice of his heart, submerging 
beneath its overmastering waves all feebler affections. 
Not a syllable had he exchanged with Caroline Windwood ; 
not the slightest acquaintance did he possess with the 
mind or soul which inhabited that fair temple ; yet he was 
conscious that she had become to him more than all the 
world beside. To exist without seeing her again would, 
he felt, be misery ; whilst for ever to feast his eyes upon 
her beauty would, he thought, be a pleasure that could 
produce no satieiy. Every portion of his being ached to 
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be near her, and as he now lay upon the ground, crushing 
in his hand that embroidered and scented little glove^ 
passion lashed him with its fury until he became well-nigh 
distracted. And this absorbing emotion, this witchery^ 
enchantment, possession, he called love / Would to God 
such love were less common or altogether unknown ! Thd 
world then would be centuries nearer its final redemption. 
But whatever was the nature of his love, Walter Wil- 
loughby had now to confront the fact of its existence. 
He had also to face certain obstacles which opposed them- 
selves to its indulgence — obstacles so stupendous that, aS 
he assured himself with sickening despair, they could never 
be overcome. How great, in the first place, was the im- 
pediment which stood in the way of his obtaining any 
speech with the daughter of Justice Windwood ; and h<yi 
preposterous, in the second, would be the hope that, eveil 
if he had the opportunity of seeking, and could actually 
gain, Caroline's love, any connection between her andliiib^ 
self would be permitted by her father ! As the utter hope- 
lessness of his case pressed itself upon his conviction^ 
Walter stretched himself face downward upon the dai^- 
strewn grass of the hill's summit, and broke its still soli- 
tude with a moan of pain. The sound was repeated agaui 
and again at shortened intervals, becoming in the end 
almost continuous. But at length it suddenly ceased, and 
for more than an hour afterwards Walter lay perfectly 
quiet, and motionless as a corpse. At the close of that 
time he arose, and thrusting the glove into his doublet, 
turned homewards. He looked pale and worn. His face 
was marked by intense suffering, but there was an expres- 
sion of resolution about the tightly-closed lips. In the 
hour which had just elapsed he had passed through a con- 
flict, and he had, he believed, gained a victory. A terrible 
temptation had assailed him, for all at once there had 
been presented before his mind a method by which be 
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might hope to wm the approbation and good-will of Master 
Anthony Windwood, and so secure a possibility of arriving 
at what must henceforth he felt be the one goal of his 
^^sires. Selfish, however, as he was by nature, and un- 
blessed by high or strong principle, Walter could not con- 
template without horror the idea which had occurred to 
him ; and regarding it as a suggestion of the devil, he 
wrestled with, and overcame it, returning to Hall-i'-th'- 
Wood with a fixed determination never again to set eyes 
upon his enchantress. This resolution lasted in full force 
^oughout the week, during which his loss of appetite, 
pallor, and extreme irritability were the occasion of much 
i|Fonderment and uneasiness to Walter's mother and the 
rest of the household. But upon the ensuing Sunday it 
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nearly gave way beneath the allurement of opportunity, 
and several times the unhappy young man was upon the 
point of breaking the vow he had made to himself. Twice, 
even, he walked as far as the avenue gate on his way to 
iCPBtch, if possible, one more farewell glance at the beauti- 
nil girl whose glove reposed, with all the power of a 
sorceress's charm, close above his heart. When the long 
miserable day closed, however, Walter was able to congra- 
tulate himself that he had not repeated conduct, which, 
foolish before, would now, as his common sense acknow- 
ledged, have been madness. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AN INTERVIEW IN THE OBOHABD. 

Locking his secret within his own breast, seeking no con- 
fidant in his misery, and having no recourse to the helps' 
and consolations of religion, Walter Willoughby found hiB 
passion increased rather than otherwise by the ineffectiud 
means which he took to stem its course. Literally, as weH 
as figuratively, the young man fell sick of love; continiiOBB 
pain and perturbation of mind having Engendered sympa* 
thetic physical debility. For many days after the Sondi^ 
upon which he had suffered so severely from the internal 
conflict between inclination and duty, folly and wisdom, 
Walter did not stir out of doors ; and to avoid the solicitous, 
but to him annoying, inquiries of friends as to what ailed 
him, kept principally within the sanctum of his own TOOBy 
One afternoon, however, towards the close of the following 
week, attracted probably by the beauty of the day, he 
wandered into the garden, and betaking himself to a re- 
tired corner, paced to and fro upon the narrow sha^ 
walk. Above him hung a sky, cloudless and serene, blue 
with an Italian brilliancy : warm sun-rays pierced through 
the overhanging trees, mottling the yellow-sanded path 
with bright golden patches ; sweet flower-scents perfumed 
the air, and birds carolled joyously in the neighbouring 
wood. Affected, either by the combination of influences 
agreeable to the senses, or by some interior cause, Walter's 
face gradually lost its look of depression. His step became 
more and more elastic ; and before he had taken very many 
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inrns he walked briskly to the back of the house, entered a 
stable, and ordered a groom whom he found there to sad- 
idle his horse. The man obeyed with alacrity, remarking 
that exercise would do both the animal and its master good; 
«nd in a few moments young Willoughby, mounted upon a 
magnificent gray hunter — a present, some six months ago, 
from his stepfather — was riding down the Hall-i'-th'-Wood 
avenue. On reaching the entrance to the glen he paused, 
as though in indecision which direction to take, biting the 
lash of his riding- whip reflectively. Then muttering to 
Jbimself, 'I will, I will/ S'death ! there can be no harm 
4' that, at any rate,' he turned to the left, and was soon 
.spurring at full speed past the hamlet of Wolflfesford. Not 
<mee did he slacken pace until, after a gallop of nearly four 
-ipailes, he came within view of Eidgwood Manor. Tight- 
ening the reins then, he brought his horse to a walking 
pace, and slowly approached the mansion, his blood quick- 
ening at mere sight of the place where dwelt the object of 
his passionate devotion. A tall holly hedge, as the 
reader has already been informed, encompassed the Manor 
grounds ; and drawing up at the corner he first reached, 
Walter peered over it with eyes whose eager gaze seemed 
atariving to pierce through the massive walls into the in- 
terior of the house. A large, roomy, comfortable-looking 
house it was, with its broad m.ullioned windows of the 
ground-floor, and irregular antique casements of the upper 
story, set, most of them, in frames of the dense ivy which 
overspread a large portion of the building, mounting even 
io the low balustrade surrounding its roof. Between the 
house and its observer lay a garden, well tended, but dis- 
playing no trim ribbon-borderings, no artistic mosaic-like 
circles or squares of variegated bedding-out plants, such 
.as are the pride of modem horticulturists. The long white 
beds were filled with a luxuriant profusion of lilies, roses, 
carnations, and other familiar old-world flowers, so infinitely 
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more charming to a true lover of Nature than all the fine, 
gaudy -coloured, but scentless denizens of present-day 
garden-plots. The only objects which presented marks of 
artificial cultivation in Justice Windwood's grounds were 
the curious green figures adorning the close-cut lawn ; and 
both house and garden would have furnished studies de- 
lightful to the poet or painter. Though neither one nor 
other of these, Walter Willoughby seemed unable to tear 
himself from the spot. But at length, with a long-drawn 
sigh and heavy aspect, he stooped to gather up his reins, 
and was just upon the point of riding off, when a strain ot 
music smote upon his ear, arresting the movement. It 
was the low twanging of a lute ; and after a short prelude 
a voice rose in accompaniment of the instrument. The 
voice was young and sweet, and though rendered indistinct, 
by distance, Walter instinctively recognised it as that of 
Caroline. In an instant his whole soul and senses focused 
themselves in the faculty of hearing; and he made out 
presently that the delicious sounds proceeded from an 
orchard, distant some eighty yards from the place where 
he sat, projecting beyond the garden, and separated from 
the road by a field of rough coarse grass. Trembling 
with excitement he dismounted, and leading his horse over 
a low mound of grass-covered earth, he attached it to a 
tree by the bridle, and hurried across the narrow stretch 
of waste ground. At the sound of her voice, at the thought 
that she was so near, all vestige of prudence had vanished, 
and an uncontrollable impulse had laid hold of Walter to 
look once more upon Caroline, and if possible, speak 
with her. He had an excuse for doing so, as he remem- 
bered, with a mixture of satisfaction and dismay, whilst 
crossing the field, for he might profess to have sought her 
presence with the intention of returning her glove. Bnt 
what if she should really claim its restoration ! Walter 
was by no means convinced that she had not dropped it 
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aceidentally; and as he pressed his hand above its resting- 
place he told himself that he coald never endure to part 
with his treasure-trove. The orchard, as the young man 
found upon reaching it, was surrounded by a ditch ; and 
stepping over this at a point sufiSciently narrow to admit 
of his doing so, he proceeded to make his way towards the 
music, creeping cautiously from tree to tree. The ground 
rose slightly towards the centre of the enclosure, the fruit- 
trees becoming less and less dense ; and all at once, as he 
neared a coilipiaratively open space, the trespasser dropped 
upon his knees. In that position he remained, crouching 
behind a bush, and endeavouring to still the palpitation of 
his heart, but bending sideways each moment to feed his 
eager gaze upon the picture before him. And what a 
picture it was ! There in the shadow of an old wall — the 
remnant of some ruined cottage or summer-house — over- 
grown with honeysuckle, and surmounted by ruddy dragon's 
mouth and yellow stone -crop, sat Caroline Windwood, 
her back resting against an ancient gnarled apple-tree 
which grew close in front of it. Her exquisite profile, 
with its short upper lip, straight delicate nose, and sym- 
metrical curves of cheek and chin, was turned towards the 
enamoured beholder, and Walter noticed with an access of 
fascination a new beauty in the rounded arm which grasped 
the lute, and the white little hand whose ringed fingers 
strayed over its strings. A tawny mastiflf lay upon the 
sward by Caroline's side, his black muzzle resting upon 
her knee, and his eyes closed as though in enjoyment of 
the music. How Walter envied the animal ! especially 
when, laying down her instrument, she commenced to pat 
his head, gazing the while abstractedly before her. Not 
daring now to move — scarcely even to breathe — the love- 
lorn youth watched, or rather devoured, the face of his 
beloved, feeling that her Cytherean presence converted the 
orchard into a paradise, and vaguely longing that this mid- 

L 
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summer afternoon might never terminate — that the speQ 
of this enchanting silence might endure for ever. Hig 
sentiments changed, however, when he observed presently 
that Caroline's countenance was assuming by degrees a 
deeply pensive air ; and seized then with a yearning desire 
to address her, he was beginning to question within himself 
whether or not he could summon courage to do so^ when 
her own voice broke the stillness with words which caused 
his whole frame to quiver with delight. 

' Heyday, Lion,' he heard her sigh, as she bent over 
the dog, who still kept his nose on her lap, though regard- 
ing her with upturned eyes fuU of affection, and slowly 
wagging his tail as she spoke, — ' heyday. Lion, but your 
mistress is a silly wench ! To let her thoughts run i' this 
fashion upon a young man, and a Papist withal ! One, too, 
who, belike, doth not care for her ; for, look you. Lion, my 
dog, 'tis now two Sundays since he hath sought to meet 
me. And after I had done liim so marked a favour beedde! 
But 'tis madness this. Good Heavens, I must rid myself 
of this folly !' She concluded, with a gesture so impatient 
that her huge companion rose to his feet, and stared at her 
with an air of surprise on his canine features. Bidding 
him lie down again, Caroline then seized her lute, and 
sang to a lively accompaniment, but with a plaintire 
tone in her voice, a simple little song, meant to be a livefy 
one: 

* "What though his eyes be bright, 

Maiden, trust him not ; 
Eyes that seem love alight 

Can deceive I wot. 

"What though his speech be smooth, 

Maiden, trust him not ; 
Lips that do prate of love 

Often lie I wot. 

What though he vow he's true, 
Maiden, trust him not ; 
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Troth, he may swear and sue, 
Yet prove false I wot. 

Men are deceivers all, 

Maiden, trust them not ; 
Handsome, ugly, short, and tall. 

Fickle are I wot.* 

As the song came to an end .Walter rose from his place 
of concealment, his pulses throbbing with a strange wild 
joy, which brought back the colour to his cheeks and 
sparkled in his bine eyes. Before he had advanced a 
cJnple of steps, however^ he paused again in some alarm, 
for the great mastiff, with ears erect and bristUng mane, 
was cringing ventre h terre, uttering a loud growl, and 
evidently preparing for a spring. 

* Down, Lion ! peace, sir !' cried Caroline, perceiving 
the danger of her visitor, whom she had instantly recog- 
nised. And stooping — for she, too, had risen to her feet 
— she laid hold of the dog's collar, and continued to soothe 
him during several moments. There was no necessity for 
this action, the animal having at her first word of command 
abandoned all demonstration of wrath ; but Caroline, glad 
of a pretext for doing so, was striving to conceal her 
&ce, suffused with a flush of pleasure, and to control all 
outward show of her inward gratification. In this she 
succeeded so well, that when, shortly, Walter again ven- 
tured to approach towards her, she drew herself erect, and 
regarded him with a stern and dignified air whilst he 
stammered forth an apology. 

* Pardon me, gentle lady, that I have thus thrust 
myself into your presence,' he began, in the sweet melo- 
dious voice which was his most attractive characteristic. 
* Forgive this intrusion, I pray you — ' 

* I' faith, sir, you may well call it an intrmion,* inter- 
rupted Caroline. 'You have invaded my privacy, sir; 
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yon are trespassing. May I ask yonr excuse for such ill- 
bred behavionr ?' 

*Nay, sweet mistress, I have no excnse/ returned 
Walter, in trembling accents, ^ other than hath the metal 
for flying to the lodestone, the insect for rejoicing in the 
ennbeams, the eye for delighting in beauty, the ear in 
sweetness, the heart in love !' 

'Marry, gentle youth,* but you have a glib tongue/ 
remarked Caroline, retaining with difiSculty her look of 
displeasure. 'I can scarce, however, account this fine 
speech as sufficient explanation of your extraordinary con- 
duct, and if you have none further to offer I must beg of 
you to withdraw.' 

' Ah, send me not away yet, beseech you, dearest Isdij^ 
cried Walter, emboldened by a remembrance of the words 
he had overheard. * An you did but know how my heart 
hath been craving this fortnight past for one glance of yoor 
eye, one look at your face, you would, perchance, hm 
pity on me.' And the young man drew a step nearer. 

* S'death, sirrah, you are over-bold,' exclaimed Gufh 
line, retreating a little as he advanced. ' My father would 
be mightily displeased were he to find you here. Prithee 
begone without delay, or I must myself leave yon,* she 
added, bending to take her lute from the ground. 

* Nay, madam, an you insist upon it, I will go,* replied 
Walter, his tone and eyes full of winning entreaty. * Yet 
permit me still to tarry an instant — for see, I have some- 
what to show you ;' and he drew forth the glove. * Is not 
this your property ?' 

* Let me see — why, 'tis my glove !' returned Caroline, 
blushing crimson, but striving to hide her embarrassment 
— ' I must have dropped it on my way firom church. Whwe 
found you it, sir ?' And the little coquette stretched OQt 
her hand to receive it. 

Walter allowed her to touch the glove, but did not 
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relinquish his own hold, and their hands came into con- 
tact> sending a thrill of rapture through the yonng man's 
yeins. 

*0, do not take it &om me, sweet Mistress Wind- 
wood/ he pleaded, sinking now upon his knees, and look- 
ing up into her face with snch passionate admiration as 
caused Caroline to avert her beautiful violet eyes, and to 
blush more deeply than before. 0, do not rob me of it/ 
be continued. ' In truth I cannot give it up.' 

Caroline withdrew her hand, and Walter instantly 
raised the glove to his lips. 

* Nay, keep it then,' she said, * as you value it so 
highly. But methinks, young gentleman,' she added, 
smiling, ' that you are well used to playing the courtier.' 

'Not so, fairest and sweetest of earth's creatures,' he 
ezdaimed, clasping his hands with an earnest gesture. 
'Ah, believe me, 'tis the first time I have knelt to a 
damsel. 'Tis the first time I have dreamt of love. But, 
O, how my heart now acheth with the agony and sweet- 
ness of it!' And creeping closer, Walter stooped and 
kissed the hem of her dress, pursuing, with an abandon- 
ment of passion, * 0, would I were that dog, that I might 
follow you constantly ! Would I were your shadow, that 
I might be near you ! Would I were the ring upon your 
finger or the bracelet upon your arm, that I might but 
clasp or touch you !' 

Almost frightened by the vehemence of his words- and 
manner, Caroline moved farther away from her lover ; but 
she did not again repeat the command that he would leave 
her; and when at her request he had risen from the 
ground, she stood leaning against the old apple-tree, the 
long lashes veiling her downcast eyes, as she softly stroked 
Lion's head, and listened to the outporing of Walter's 
excited feelings. How eloquent he was ! And how sweet 
did his low but eager tones sound in her ears, as the 
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young man told the story of his love ! Such love as he 
was alone capable of — absorbing, sensual, selfish, but such 
also as his listener was best able to comprehend. All 
consideration of the folly he was committing in thus de- 
claring his passion for the daughter of Anthony Wind- 
wood, the enemy of his faith and the murderer of his 
friend — the coarse-natured, stony-hearted priest-hunter — 
was now cast to the winds. All respect for religion, all 
thought of friends, all care of future consequences, were 
for the time being forgotten. 

Intoxicated by her presence, oblivious of aught beyond 
the bliss of the present moment, of the rapture of seeing 
that his admiration was not unacceptable to Caroline, 
Walter recounted to her, in the exaggerated language of 
passion, the history of his sentiments during the past few 
weeks, dwelling upon the impressions first produced upon 
him by her beauty, upon the progress of his enslavement 
to her charms, his subsequent discovery of the state of 
his feeling, and his late wretchedness, consequent upon 
the struggle to overcome it. For her part, Caroline 
Windwood hearkened, as we have admitted, with plea- 
sure, to the fervid tale of her companion. It was by no 
means the only one of the kind she had heard, for, though 
so young, she was well used to adulation and flattery, but 
it was, sooth to say, the first which awoke within her own 
breast the thrill of responsive emotion. 

Her fancy, caught in the first instance by Walter's 
handsome exterior, had become further cemented each 
time she had been the recipient of his tribute of silent 
devotion, ofiered *as it had been in places and under cir- 
cumstances of romance. Obstinate, too, and self-willed 
as she was by nature, young Mistress Windwood had 
found an additional charm in Walter's admiration and 
passion from the fact that it could only be given or 
accepted under difficulties. 
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The * course' of this love, whether true or not, was not 
likely to * run smooth.' But the obstacles which threat- 
ened to impede its flow were just what contributed for this 
Spoiled child — this physically lovely, but not high-souled 
girl — its chief attractiveness. Then, again, Walter's tem- 
porary abandonment of the pursuit had, whilst it annoyed 
and enraged her, only served to add fuel to the flame of 
her own incipient passion ; and of late she, too, had suf- 
fered mentally. Very sweet, therefore, to Caroline Wind- 
wood were the stolen waters of this interview ; although, 
with the pride and reticence of feeling natural to all young 
women when not thoroughly debased, she concealed from 
her companion, in so far as she was able, the gratification 
it afforded her. Before a parting took place between them, 
however, she had given her lover her Christian name in 
return for his own, and Walter had also contrived to draw 
from her an acknowledgment that this Qrchard was her 
favourite haunt, and that upon fine days she usually spent 
the afternoon here, reading or practising upon her lute, 
beneath the shadow of the ruined wall. 

* But you must not come hither again, Master Wil- 
loughby,' she added. * An you do, I shall not speak to 
you. Eemember, sir, you are a Papist.' 

*A Papist!' repeated Walter, recoiling slightly and 
turning pale, as a rush of thoughts suggested by the 
words passed through his brain ; but drawing closer upon 
the following instant as he murmured, * Nay, sweet Caro- 
line, call me not by that nickname, I beseech you. I am, 
'tis true, a Catholic ; but since I have spoken with you 
this afternoon, Caroline, I have learned that you are dearer 
to me than my faith, dearer than my conscience, dearer 
than my own soul. For one touch of that soft hand I 
would risk my life. For the hope of winning you for mj 
wife I would hazard the loss o' heaven.' 

Whether or not Caroline Windwood considered herself 
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worthy of such tremendous sacrifices upon th'e part of her 
lover, she was certainly not displeased with him for the 
profession of his willingness to make them, and when, 
some time afterwards, he bade her a reluctant adieu, she 
yielded him her hand, and permitted him to touch it with 
his lips. As he turned, however, for a last lingering look, 
on taking his final departure, she repeated the injunction 
she had already given him, that he should not again visit 
her in the orchard. Did she mean it to be obeyed ? Waltw 
thought not. And springing to his saddle, he galloped 
home a changed man — happy, and resolved to remain so- 
resolved no longer to fight against his fate ; to eschew tot 
the future any such vows as had led to his late misciy^ 
Was that happiness genuine ? Was the sweet morsel bt 
now rolled beneath his tongue sweet throughout, or wui 
there bitterness in its centre to be perceived upon swallov^ 
ing it ? i 



I 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A WRECKED MIND. 

PoB several days sacceeding that upon which Lady Ander- 
on had received the shock followed by snch direful effects, 
aver of body and brain raged together with supreme 
ipience. Like a rudderless vessel, diiven hither and 
hither at the mercy of a fierce storm, the mind of the 
lapless lady tossed about in a wild sea of delirium. Over 
be troubled waters of her distracted intellect brooded a 
leavy darkness, broken only by flashes of lurid fitful light, 
rhereby were conjured up images and scenes in which 
ruth was strangely commingled with the vagaries of an 
xcited imagination. Of these miserable fancies, Henry 
Fas always the centre object — always in situations of 
»eril, generally in the hands of murderers ; whilst she, 
leld back by cruel cords, was unable to assist or rescue 
dm. The scenery and dramatis persona — ^the place, 
uethod, and perpetrators of the murder — changed con- 
tantly ; but the subject of the terrible drama, ceaselessly 
nacted during fchis epoch of the mental malady in Lady 
Lnderton's diseased cerebrum, remained unvaried. The 
lalamity which had overthrown her mind loomed an ever- 
present horror, her dead son constituting amidst the shift* 
ng phantasmagoria of her disorganised brain the one 
(table figure ; and the agony occasioned by his presence 
n that weird phantom-land was none the less acute and 
eal on account of its being the product of hallucination, 
iladdening almost was it to listen to the wild ravings of 
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her madness, to witness the struggles to break the bonds 
by which she had been confined to her couch, and to hear 
the furious and despairing shrieks which accompanied each 
failure of the effort. 

Noting the exasperating effects of restraint, Father 
Christopher urged continually that the poor patient's cords 
should be loosed ; but fearing that in her paroxysms of 
frenzy she might, were she free, do a mischief to herself 
or others, the aflBicted friends hesitated for some time to 
comply with his recommendation. In making it, howoTer, 
the good priest manifested sound common sense, and 
common sense three centuries ago was the most reliable 
physician for the insane. Then, and for a long subw- 
quent period, mental disease, as is well known, was a 
branch of medical science little studied and scarcely at all 
understood; and dreadful mistakes were committed in 
consequence of ignorance. Madness, in fiact, in those by- 
past times was very commonly regarded as a kind of 
demoniacal possession, and not unfrequently was the un- 
fortunate sufferer from curable phrenitis or temporary 
aberration of mind cast into prison and treated as the 
worst of criminals. Separated thus as a leper from his kind, 
left in the sole custody of a brutal or ignorant guardian, 
cut off from each familiar face, each familiar thing, which 
by touching some mystic cord might have helped back the 
bewildered mind to sense and memory, no wonder if honor 
and amazement at his condition speedily extinguished the 
l)oor wretch's re-awakening reason, and that what might haie 
been under different usage but a passing affection became 
confirmed into a permanent and hopeless malady. Storiefi, 
which are now happily but bugbears of the imagination 
told to frighten children, of miserable beings forgotten by 
the world, chained to damp slimy walls in loathsome dun- 
geons—pale creatures etiolating in sempiternal darknesB, 
or fiery-eyed maniacE ho^^ling in fury and despair, to ihe 
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Accompaniment of clanging fetters, as, like wild beasts, 
they run from side to side of their cells, would, in the days 
of which we write, have found melancholy counterparts in 
reality. Most gaols throughout the country had their 
madmen ; and the treatment of these unfortunates was 
mich, that had it not been practised for the most part in 
the good faith of ignorance, it might truly have been 
termed diabolical. In Lady Anderton's case, however, 
thanks to him who for the love of God had been received 
£,s an honoured guest at Erleston Grange, a system 
was pursued very diflferent from that in vogue at the 
period in the management of the insane. In compliance 
with father Christopher's reiterated suggestion, the poor 
lady was at length set free from the restraint which had had 
«0 exftcerbating and inflaming an influence upon her dis- 
ease ; and whilst close at hand waited those who, in the 
^vent of any dangerous violence, would be able to master 
lier, she was encouraged to believe herself in full posses- 
ision of liberty. That the course was a wise one was soon 
proved. Soothed by the removal of restraint, a change 
presently occurred in the nature of the sufferer's delusions. 
Those horrible tormenting visions ofrienry in the agonies 
of death, or struggling in the grasp of bloodthirsty mon- 
sters, which through long sleepless days and nights the 
demon of insanity had been casting with unwearied per- 
sistency, like the pictures of a magic lantern, athwart the 
■darkened chamber of her mind, vanished ; and with them 
the turbulence and desperation of her mood. A new set 
of shadows began to chase each other through her unrest- 
ing mind, fresh threads wove themselves into her tangled 
waking dreams, and by degrees, together with a deadness 
to all outward perception, there settled over the enfeebled 
mind a complete blankness as to every recent event of 
life. Late years, with their interests and occurrences, 
'l>ecame as though they had never been, vj\i\\^\. vn>3tx 5&sv" 
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gular clearness memory recalled the scenes of bygone days» 
A child again, she babbled ciiildish nonsense by the kne& 
of a long-buried mother, or wandered with little com- 
panions in the favourite out-door haunts of childish years. 
A young girl, she lived anew in the sweet springtime of 
early love and courtship, remembering with wonderfiil 
accuracy looks and speeches which had faded from the 
tablets of her recollection, until, like tlie writing of in- 
visible ink exposed to fire, they now flashed forth in the 
fever-heated * sepulchre of the panting soul.' But not 
only was the dreamland in which Lady Anderton now 
lived, peopled with the phantoms of memory, it was alive 
also with creatures of her imagination. Not only did shfr 
meet again and hold converse with those whom she had 
known and loved in former days, but she saw also, with equal 
distinctness, people who had never lived, and repeated 
conversations which had never occurred — wild rambling 
talks full of broken thoughts and unfinished expressions.. 
Scenes in which she had actually taken part, places which 
she had really seen, mingled heterogeneously in her bndn'a 
chaos with those which had no existence outside her own 
distracted fancy. Beason had loosed her guiding-reins, 
and through a strange region of shadows and spirits, a 
vast cloudland of vivid unrealities, memory and inventioa 
rode a-tilt. Sometimes the landscape through which these- 
wandering faculties hurried so unrestingly was bleak and 
wintry, or grim and horrible; but for the most part, imagi- 
nation pictured pleasant things, and that visionary world 
was brighter than the workaday world, as dream adven- 
tures are sweeter than waking experiences. Along with 
the happier fancies which characterised this stage of her 
disorder, the invalid recovered power to eat and sleep ; 
and as a consequence, her elastic constitution rallied 
again. The fevered pulse abated, the blood ran with 
healthy regularity through her veins, and the flashed 
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cheek resamed its natural coloar; bnt with the resto- 
imtion to physical health came another change in her 
mental condition. Over the hitherto active brain stole 
a deep stupefiEustion ; the tempest-driven wreck floated 
motionless, the race of anbridled thoughts and concep- 
iions came to an end, the fire burnt down, and nothing 
appeared to be left of that once fine intellect but ashes. 

With aching agonised hearts, the loving relatives 
watched through this interval of absolute nullity, of dull 
llank apathy — ^watched and waited and prayed, growing 
daily more hopeless that the lamp of reason would ever be 
n^indled. At length, however, when some weeks had 
^ided by, a faint motion became perceptible amidst the 
ashes, and slowly the buried senses awoke to a kind of 
sibiggish life, stretching forth feeble hands towards the 
li^t of day. 

Diqointed thoughts and ideas began to shape them- 
selyes in the hazy atmosphere of the paralysed brain, and 
by degrees a frail tremulous bridge was thrown across 
the black gulf of total imbecility. Season and percep- 
idon returned, in so far as to lift partially the heavy 
enrtain from before the dulled internal eyes, and Lady 
Anderton saw ^men as trees walking.' She appeared now, 
especially in the mornings after a night of sound sleep, 
to recognise the room in which she lay, and the fstces of 
those who surrounded her ; and one day, some two months 
after the fatal stroke which had laid her weakened facul- 
ties prostrate in the dust, she addressed her husband by 
name. 

Filled with an elation proportionate to their former 
despondency, the inmates of Erleston Grange sanguinely 
anticipated further improvement, and looked forward in 
the end to a perfect cure. But in these hopes they were 
doomed to disappointment. Thus far, and no farther, 
had been spoken of the wave of progress, and beyond the 
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point now reached, recovery never went. The shattered 
over-balanced mind remained a ruin — though not so un- 
sightly a one as might have been — since careful nursing 
and judicious treatment had prevented the afflicted woman 
from becoming a raving maniac or dribbling idiot. Still 
the form which poor Lady Anderton's insanity now even- 
tually assumed, although not so fearful or revolting as 
those mentioned, was scarcely less hopeless and distressing. 
From the hour when memory, struggling painfully into re- 
newed being, had enabled her once more to grasp the hct 
of Henry's decease, she became melancholy mad; and 
melancholy mad to the end of her days she continued. 
That her eldest-born was verily dead, her too-fondly loved 
son gone for ever from her sight, the bereaved mother now 
well understood ; and the gigantic proportions which this 
truth took in her disorganised mental vision constituted 
henceforward the idiosyncrasy of her disease. All else 
than the bare outlines of the events which had led to 
Henry's death were forgotten by her — the cause of his and 
her own presence in St. Michael's Church, the name of the 
man whose brutal violence had led to the catastrophe, and 
the object of the pursuivants' visit. But the scene 
wherein her son had wrestled with his enemies, the pic- 
ture of him lying bleeding upon the altar-steps, were 
ever present to her remembrance ; and amongst her 
intellectual obliquities the chief was that he had died 
then and there — the subsequent illness through which 
she had nua*sed him, and the manner in which she had 
learned of his dissolution, having, along with other con- 
current circumstances, been completely erased from her 
recollection. Never again, from the time when her cere- 
bral malady reached its final development, was this 
second victim of Justice Windwood's cruelty, and of 
her own inordinate afifection, known to smile. Weighed 
down by a heavy settled depression, she would sit for 
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hours gazing ont from the window of her room, her vacant 
eyes seeing nothing of the sunny summer landscape. 
With white fingers interlaced, she would remain thus in 
the same position, taking no note of the coming in or 
going out of those who cared for her, motionless but for 
the incessant turning of her head from side to side, and 
the quivering of her lips as she muttered to herself words 
which expressed the one burden of her thoughts : * Henry 
is dead ! 0, my son, my darling, he is dead, dead, dead !' 
— ^words which, from constant repetition, came by and by 
to sound to those who heard them like mechanical mean^ 
ingless utterances. From this state nothing had power 
to rouse her. The once lively and active woman — she 
who, by dint of a strong will combined with superior intel- 
ligence, had long ruled the entire household — became 
now, as it were, a nonentity to its members. Although 
to all appearance knowing and distinguishing the persons 
of her family and servants, she could rarely be persuaded 
to exchange a syllable with any, and by no means could 
she be induced to take the slightest interest in passing 
events. Her beauty impaired in a great measure by the 
absence of intellect, her learning vanished into the air, 
the mind and body of this proud gifted lady, like those of 
Nabuchodonozor in the days of his humiliation, were 
abased to the dust. And the soul — what of that ? Ah, 
was it not in the keeping of Him who guides the universe 
and numbers the hairs of our head ? — Him without whose 
knowledge nothing happens that does happen, and whose 
designs, though often inscrutable, are ever just and 
righteous. So at least thought Father Christopher, the 
Heaven-sent teacher and comforter of this stricken and 
sorrowful house. 



CHAPTEB XVn. 

THE SECBET CHAMBER. 

It was nearly three months from the day she had left it 
an expectant bride before Helen Rutherford retnmed to 
Hall-i'-th'-Wood. For, notwithstanding her resignation 
to the sharp trial which had befallen her, she had shrank 
from going back to the old life at home ; feeling instinc 
tively that, when once again settled there, she should 
realise, more completely than ever, the blank which 
Henry's death had made in her existence. And seeing 
that, in nursing and tending Lady Anderton, their dangli* 
ter had found an employment which, by drawing her out 
of herself, was of immense service to her, Helen's parents^ 
had not pressed for that return, anxious though they had 
naturally felt to have the poor girl with them in their 
trouble. Helen had, accordingly, remained at Erleston 
Grange, reaping the reward of her eflforts at usefulness, 
and also deriving much benefit from the companionship of 
Father Christopher, and the spiritual advice and consola- 
tion which that saintly man had been able to afford her. 
She had, moreover, during her protracted stay in this 
house — which, had Henry lived, would now have been her 
rightful home — been privileged daily to be present at the- 
Holy Sacrifice 8f the Mass, and two or three times in each 
week to approach the Heavenly Banquet and partake of 
the Bread of Life, our Lord's last pledge of love— designed 
by Him to be the sovereign balm for every grief and care 
of life. Thus sustained and strengthened, Helen's fiery 
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affliction had proved the means of purifying and enlarging 
her soul. She had come out from it like gold refined by 
the furnace, with a character intensified and more evenly 
balanced — a noble gracious woman instead of a light- 
hearted girl. The tears which had washed away her 
bright-hued terriBstrial hopes had formed themselves into 
a chaplet to adorn her brow with the reflection of rainbow- 
tinted celestial virtues. Self-abnegating submission to a 
Higher Will had developed in her countenance a serenity 
and repose^ a certain sweet stateliness of womanhood, 
which imparted to it a beauty more spiritual and attrac- 
tive than that it had in former days possessed. 

It was hard for one who had looked on and watched 
tl4s new beauty dawning and deepening in Helen Ruther- 
ford's face — ^hard, because on its account he had learned 
ta love her the better, whilst daily and hourly he had 
grown more convinced that such love was hopeless. A 
yearning tender pity for the suffering girl, mingled with 
an ardent admiration of the manner in which she bore her 
pfun, had increased in William Anderton's faithful heart 
the one strong true love of his life. Yet now, quite as 
fuUy as when Helen had been on the eve of marriage with 
his brother, did William feel that his love was bestowed 
^pon one who, neither in kind nor degree, could ever 
return it. It was not that Helen shunned or treated him 
with indifference. On the contrary, she showed unvaried 
kindness and affection. But the affection was of that 
description which a sister or an angel might have enter- 
tained towards him ; and the persistent fearless manifes- 
tation of it was what had served so effectually to crush 
the young man's hopes. Most absolutely did William 
believe in the fulfilment of that prophecy which Helen 
had made on the evening of his death to him who, in so 
short a time was to have become her husband, viz. that 
her heart would be buried in his grave, and that she 

Til 
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would never love another. Bravely^ however, he bore np 
against the distress which this conviction occasioned— 
straggling to believe that it was well for him that earthly 
love should be denied, in order that he might have the more 
room in his heart for that which was heavenly. Rebel- 
lion or despair was not for him who had been favoured 
with a peculiar individual commnnication from God, who, 
in one ineffable well-remembered moment, had felt the 
power and sweetness of Divine consolation. There was, 
therefore, in this disappointment of freshly-kindled hopes, 
no renewal of that storm of rage and misery by which, 
in former days, his mind had been harassed and racked 
— only a present desolation difficult enough to endure. 
And out of the cold winter of this desolation, William 
Anderton found, ere long, a door opened to him into 
the summer of God's presence. He was kneeling one 
evening in his own room, crying out, from a heart full of 
pain and sadness, after that Great Father who fills the 
unknowable infinite and yet maybe recognised as surely 
as a little child knows its mother, when, as though by a 
sudden inspiration, an idea fiashed across his brain which 
brought a responsive thrill of awe and delight to his heart. 
' my God, suffer that it should be so !* he exclaimed, 
praying aloud in his excitement. * 0, help me to leave 
everything, and to follow Thee ! to follow Thee entirely — 
to follow Thee to death ! 0, accept, sweet Jesus, the 
sacrifice of my love, my life, my all ! Let me be Thy 
disciple, Thy servant — all unworthy though I be of so 
great an honour.' 

The wish embodied in this petition proved to be no 
mere passing effusion of enthusiastic feeling. It returned 
again and again, growing stronger and deeper with each 
recurrence. It was not, however, until William felt per- 
fectly assured of his vocation — until his ardent desire had 
become confirmed into a settled pui-pose to enter the 
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priesthood — that he mentioned the subject to any person. 
And when the fall development of this resolution took 
place^ he was not at home. He was in London, for wliich 
city he had departed a few days prior to Helen Bather- 
ford's return to her father's home. 

The object of his visit to the metropolis may be 
gaessed. Distracted by recent exciting eyents. Sir John 
had forgotten, or at least neglected to take measures for, 
the proper appropriation of the trust money left in his 
charge. But when anxiety upon his wife's account had 
given place to hopeless sorrow, and other cares had ceased 
to press for immediate attention, his solicitude upon this 
score had returned. And, fortunately, he had then been 
in a position, through Father Christopher's presence in 
his house, to learn the name and address of the superior 
of the Jesuits, to whom, as the reader will recollect, he 
had resolved, at Squire Butherford's recommendation, to 
commit his brother's bequest, but of which, on the even- 
ing when that recommendation was made, he had been in 
ignorance. The second difficulty, too, which, upon the 
evening in question, had presented itself — that as to 
who should convey the money to its new trustee — had 
now also found a solution; for directly upon learning 
his father's design, William had eagerly offered himself 
as the messenger. The mission being one of extreme 
danger, there had been considerable hesitation upon the 
part of the Baronet in accepting his son's services ; but at 
length, on William's giving a promise to exercise the 
utmost precaution in his association with those who, in 
the eye of the law, were prescripts and felons, he had 
yielded a somewhat reluctant consent, and William had 
accordingly set off at once on what was then the long and 
tedious journey to London. 

The absence of the amiable young man was felt by 
every melnber of the household, but probably by no one 
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was he more missed than by Father Christopher^ to whom 
he had of late been a constant and devoted companion. 

Besides Sir John and Kate, William was the only 
inmate of the Grange who knew where the good Father 
had been concealed upon his arrival there, or who was 
aware of the fact that each night he slept in the same 
secure hiding-place* For more than eighty years previous 
to this time the vault had not been opened, and, as it 
happened, none of the servants was even aware of its exist- 
ence. Prudent and cautious almost to a fault, Sir John 
insisted that the secret should be kept within the know- 
ledge of his own family, although at the same time 
he both felt and acknowledged that he had not the 
slightest reason to distrust any of his dependents. A 
great aid in the preservation of the secret was supplied by 
the fact that the Baronet had caused a second place of 
concealment to be made, with the position and constmo- 
tion of which all in the house were familiar. This addi- 
tional hiding-place opened from William's bedroom, and, 
like the majority of those which, in these troublous times, 
were formed in almost all Catholic houses of any size, it 
lay between the massive double walls of that and an 
adjoining chamber. Entrance to it was afforded by the 
sliding aside of a portion of the panelling, so arranged as 
to answer to the touch of a spring, and from one comer of 
the tiny apartment a flight of roughly-hewn steps conr 
ducted downwards. At the foot of these was another 
door, moved also by a concealed spring, and covered upon 
the other side by hangings of tapestry. This door opened 
into the chapel, situated immediately beneath William's 
room, and it was by means of the narrow clumsy stair- 
case that the Jesuit descended to his nightly lodgment in 
the vault. Being, however, seen to retire there habitually^ 
it was generally supposed that he shared William's cham- 
ber ; and the hypothesis which the domestics had formed 
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concerning the communication with the chapel was, that 
it had been planned on account of the facility with whfch 
the house might thence be quitted, for just outside it was 
a side entrance. 

Sir John Anderton's reason for desiring that his guest 
should occupy so wretched a bedchamber, and for the 
latter's ready acquiescence in the arrangement, was that 
the favourite hour for a visit of pursuivants to any sus- 
pected Catholic house was the dead of night, at which 
time it was naturally supposed that the inhabitants would 
be off their guard. So far as the Baronet knew, his house 
was not at present suspected ; but there was, of course, a 
possibility that an inkling might at any time arise in the 
"minds of the authorities that the hunted priest, who had 
BO mysteriously disappeared from the neighbourhood, 
might, notwithstanding the examination, be concealed 
therein. The consequences of discovery being so serious, 
as well for himself and family as for the escaped prisoner. 
Sir John very rightly considered discretion, in this case, 
to be better than valour. The utmost precaution was 
accordingly taken to guard against surprise, the approaches 
of the house being watched throughout the daytime, and 
the doors at all times kept carefully secured. 

Excepting for the purpose of administering the sacra- 
ments to the sick and dying, Father Christopher never 
left the mansion ; and when called upon to do so by this 
duty, he wore a disguise, and paid his visits under cover 
of darkness, William (when at home) being always, upon 
such occasions, his guide and attendant. Care, too, was 
taken that the assembling of people for Mass upon Sun- 
days and holidays should not lead to detection; and in 
order to prevent this, it was said early in the morning — 
often, indeed, very shortly after midnight. 

Attended thus in secrecy, and at the risk of severe 
punishment, the august, holy, all-eflScient worship of the 
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persecuted Ghnrch became, to those who frequented it, 
infinitely more precious than before. With what deep 
solemnity, what fervour of devotion, what ardent grati- 
tude, did the poor Catholics of Waradale gather round the 
altar of Erleston Grange, whilst the new incumbent of St. 
MichaePs Church was fast asleep in his bed, to witness the 
offering up of that adorable Sacrifice, which, in spite of 
the rage it excites in the breast of Satan and his followers, 
shall, to the end of time, be presented to God, * from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof ! 






CHAPTEB XVm. 

A LETTER — IN DURANCE AT RIDGWOOD MANOR. 

Our readers will, we hope, have taken sufficient interest 
in the two priests, to whom they were introduced in the 
earlier part of this narrative, to render it unnecessary for 
us to apologise for here interrupting the thread of our 
story in order to transcribe a letter by which information 
may be acquired concerning their fate. This letter, which 
was written by Master Rupert Ashworth, bore the address, 
* Sir J. Anderton, of Erleston Grange, and all other my 
dear friends in Waradale.' It was dated from the Fleet 
Prison in Manchester, and reached its destination towards 
the close of August in the year of which we have so far 
been writing. .The letter was of considerable lengthy 
having occupied its author several days in the penning. 
Modernising the spelling, however, and to some extent the 
language, we will venture to give it in full. It ran as 
follows : 

* Beloved friends, I send you herewith my most hearty 
commendations. By dint of constant and persevering 
petitioning for the same, I have at length obtained from 
Master Worsley, the keeper of this prison, permission to 
purchase writing materials, wherewith I now commence 
a task which will, I trow, give me both joy and grief in 
the execution. 

* This task, my dear friends, is to give you, as briefly 
as may be, consonant with fulness, a history of all that 
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hath befallen your holy and revered pastor^ Father Mait- 
land, and myself^ his most unworthy comrade^ since that 
day when we were torn from you by force. 

* In the pursuance of my purpose, I will begin at the 
beginning, and go straightforward with this my story, 
though so full is my heart and mind of that which must 
come at its close, that I would fain commence where my 
letter shall end. Nathless, I pray you not to look to 
that end until you shall come thereto; for by reading 
that which goeth before, you will, I wot, be the better 
prepared for what followeth after. So, without more words, 
I address myself to my labour. 

* On the evening of the day whereupon we were taken 
captives, the good Father and myself, as perchance you 
already know, were carried to the house of Justice Wind- 
wood, where also we were lodged for a full week after- 
wards. Upon arriving thereat, we were straightway led 
up the stairs to a part of the house which appeared to 
be but little used, and there thrust into a chamber which 
stood at the end of a long passage. The chamber at our 
entrance was devoid of all furniture ; but at the command 
of his honour the Justice, there were brought into it a 
couple of stools, and likewise some straw, which, being 
laid upon the floor in a corner, was designed to serre us 
as bed. 

* Our hands and feet were then bound separately with 
strong hempen cords, and we were left alone, the door 
being locked on the outside. No food was brought to ns 
that night, neither were we provided with a light nor any 
coverlet for the bed. Yet, notwithstanding these present 
inconveniences, and the danger and uncertainty of our 
future lot, my companion manifested by his talk that he 
was in the enjoyment of a cheerful mind. But I, for my 
part, was far otherwise than happy ; for not only was I 
tormented with dread of that which lay before me, but I 
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-was filled also with aneasiness on account of that which 
lay behind ; for had I not this day spoken falsely ? like 
St. Peter, denying my Lord through cowardice ! Presently, 
howeyer, I bethought me to make sacramental confession 
of my fault, to the end that I might obtain forgiveness 
thereof ; and being greatly comforted by this act, I knelt 
down by the side of my ghostly father, whilst we repeated, 
as well as we could from memory, the daily oflSce, and said 
our private prayers, after which we lay down together 
upon the straw. In a few moments my aged companion 
was soundly asleep, but I lay awake for the most part of 
the night, the rope which fastened my wrists being so 
tight that it did greatly gall and fret me. In the morning 
.we were served betimes with a breakfast of coarse bread 
and water, and shortly afterwards we received a visit 
from the Sheriff and Justice; when the former gentleman, 
seeing that my hands had become much swollen, very 
eivilly loosened the cords. 

'Master Windwood, howbeit, seemed but ill-pleased 
by the courtesy of his fellow, and muttered something 
about my having, ere long, a rope about my neck, which 
would give me some reason to howl, and make me think 
little of suchlike trifling pain as that I was then enduring. 
Moreover, when the Sheriff, by and by, left the room, he 
lingered a while behind, and called us both by many foul 
names, the which it were of little use to repeat. 

* We had been locked up again but a short space be- 
fore we heard in the distance a great shouting and tramp- 
ling of men, followed by the banging-to of a door ; and 
from the stillness which thereafter fell upon the house, 
we gathered that the pursuivants had departed to renew 
the search for that escaped prisoner whom they had yester- 
e'en failed to find ; and most fervently did we pray that 
if any poor brother were really concealed in the valley, our 
good God would keep him safe from the cruel bloodhounds 
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of the law, and preserve him to ,your edification and 
strengthening in the faith. 

' About noon the serving-man who had brought ns oar 
breakfast entered our apartment, and 'rudely thrust be- 
neath our noses a platter of broken meat, which appeared 
to be the leavings of a table, peradventure that of the 
servants, all mingled up together. 

' The sight of this disgusting mess roused my easily- 
kindled ire, and I angrily asked the fellow if he '' took us 
for swine, that he brought us such swinish food." ** I 
take you for Popish dogs, which you are," replied the man, 
giving me a kick, which my bonds, rather, I fear, than my 
sacred character, hindered me from revenging. '^And 
dogs must be fed as dogs ; so my master hath rightly 
ordered you this food." "Ay, truly, like master, like 
man," I cried; and should doubtless have spoken oth«r 
wrathful words had not my companion interrupted me. 
"My dear son," he said gently, " 'twas our Blessed Lord 
Himself who sent us this food, e'en if the devil brought 
it; let us not refuse His gifts." And with a sweet smile 
upon his face, the holy man selected some morsels with 
his fettered hands and quietly ate them. A want of proper 
humility, however, prevented me from following this his 
saintly example ; and when he had finished his meal, the 
platter was removed without my having tasted aught 
therefrom. Had it not been for a circumstance which I 
am about to record, this act of rebellion would have cost 
me dear; for upon hearing thereof on his return, Justiee 
Windwood commanded that I should be kept without food 
throughout all the following day, swearing that ere he had 
done with me, he would make me right thankful to eat 
whatsoever was set before me. Tho circumstance to whidi 
I refer is as follows : 

' We were both lying awake in the dead of this second 
^igbt; I suffering from the pangs of hunger, and my 
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comrade kept from sleeping, it may be, by my restlessness 
(thongh he made no complaint thereabout)^ when of a 
sudden, albeit we bad heard no footsteps coming down 
the passage, a key was softly placed in the lock and the 
bolt gently turned backwards in the socket. 

* Greatly astonished were we by this, and the more so, 
as you may well conceive, when we saw a lady enter, bear- 
ing in her hand a light, and enwrapped in a long cloak, 
beneath the which, as I presently perceived, she was but 
partially dressed. Setting down the candle upon one of 
the stools, she timidly approached us, trembling from 
head to foot ; and taking from under her cloak a basket, 
she drew therefrom a bottle of wine and some good whole- 
some meats, and pressed us to partake without delay of 
the latter, and to hide what was left of the former below 
the straw for our future use. The face of the lady was 
very pale and of a melancholy aspect, and she seemed 
much afraid of being found with us, and in great haste to 
be gone again. Howbeit, in answer to the good father's 
queries, we learned from her upon this occasion that she 
was the wife of the Justice Windwood, and that she had 
taken the key of our chamber from beneath his pillow as 
he slept, which he did very soundly, it being his custom 
every night to retire to bed heavy with drink. 

' From this time forth, until the day of our departure 
from Bidgwood Manor, we were favoured about the same 
hour of every night with a visit from that kind benefactress, 
whom to the end of my life I shall remember in my prayers 
and with a grateful heart. 

^ Never came she to us empty handed, for having 
learned in how shameful a manner we were treated as did 
regard our food, she had ever her basket of excellent wine 
and well-cooked provisions. 

* And truly, but for this obliging attention, my aged 
brother must have grown weak for lack of pro^jer uoxxxveJcL- 
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ment in that house of plenty; whilst I, who, by reason of 
a hasty reply I had returned to one of his rough speeches 
(for suffering hath been slow in teaching me the yirtoe of 
holy patience), had drawn to myself the special enmity of 
our captor, had liked to have famished utterly. 

' Finding that her good deeds did remain undiscovered 
and unsuspected, Madam Windwood plucked up courage, 
and each midnight tarried with us somewhat longer than 
on the foregoing one. 

* Night by night, likewise, she grew to hold franker 
converse with Father Maitland, whose sweet and winning 
deportment did appear greatly to charm her ; and, fbr aU 
that by nature, she was, I could see, a woman of tern 
words, she suffered him to get from her some account of 
her life. That which she related I will here set down 
with much brevity. 

* The mother of this worthy lady, who had the giest 
happiness to be a Catholic, died whilst she was yet little 
more than an infant; and well-nigh the first thing of 
which her memory doth report is the scene at the death- 
bed of that mother, wherein was manifested towards her 
much kindness by a good man in a white robe, who had 
assisted thereat, and whom she now knew must have been 
a priest, and who had blessed her with the sign of the erooB, 
and prayed that she might one day be a bright star in the 
crown of our sweet Saviour. Her father, howbeit, haying 
turned Protestant, she was brought up in that persuasion; 
and, being afl&anced in very tender years to her present 
husband, she had married without a due knowledge of his 
dispositions, and had thereafter led but a miserable life' 
The chief causes of her unhappiness, as she apprised us, 
were her husband's violent temper, his neglect of herself, 
his addiction of late years to the vice of intemperance, 
and his shameless persecution of Catholics — ^which latter, 
the poor lady made acknowledgment, had engendered yet 
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another trouble of mind; for, through witnessing the 
pious resolution, meekness, and resignation of those who 
suffered for our holy faith, she had, for some while past, 
begun to entertain doubts whether the Protestant religion, 
or that other, were the true one. This confession, how- 
beit. Madam Windwood made, with many signs of reluct- 
ance ; and when, blessing the good God who had sent 
those doubts, Father Maitland would haye explained our 
sacred doctrines, and instructed her in the way of life, she 
seemed terrified, and would scarce listen many moments 
ere she hurried away. Nathless, that some good seed 
«BS sown in her heart by that holy man, which will, in 
tbe future time, spring up and bear fruit, or which, per- 
RdTenture, hath already done so, I may well believe ; for 
ai'onr parting the gentle lady did kneel at the feet of my 
companion, and, with tears in her eyes, entreat his priestly 
benediction and prayers for her eternal salvation, and, 
thereafter, address herself with the same petition to my 
unworthy self. 

' And, moreover, hath she not, by feeding the hungry, 
giving drink to the thirsty, and visiting the prisoner, per- 
formed those corporal works of mercy of which our Blessed 
Lord hath affirmed that, being done unto the least of His 
brethren, they are done unto Himself? And shall she 
fidl of reward for those good deeds ? 

* I trow not. And of your charity, dearest friends, I 
pray you join your prayers to mine, and to his, whose are 
now of much avail, that that reward may come quickly.' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TRIAL BY THE QUEEN's COMMISSIONERS. 

* Having sought for him by the space of a week ' — so the 
letter continned — *in all the country round about the 
Manor House, the pursuivants thought fit, at last, to stay 
pursuit of the priest whom they had so coveted to retake; 
and anon set out for Manchester with Father Maitland 
and me, it being their purpose there to dispose us in gsud. 
The journey thither was made on horseback, and we 
rested one night on the road, reaching the town about 
sundown next day. For to enter it we behoved to crofB 
a river named Irwell — broader and deeper than our Ware 
— by a strong stone bridge that is called Salfold bridge, 
and divideth Manchester from Salfold, which is a suburb 
thereof. On this bridge standeth a building which ere- 
whiles was a chapel, but is now, as we learned by the 
converse of the pursuivants, a prison for the confinement 
of such as do commit the grievous offence of believing as 
did he who builded it. 

' Scarce had we passed to the other side when the 
Sheriff, who rode a little ahead of the party, signalled with 
his hand that our guards should halt ; and thereupon, 
dismounting his horse, he stepped forward to meet two 
gentlemen who were approaching down a road which lay 
at right angles with the bridge. 

* The one of these was a tall man of somewhat com- 
manding presence, with a dark pointed beard and very 
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grave t&ce, whom — ^though at that time a stranger to me — 
I have now reason to know excellently well. 

* This was the Bishop Chadderton — ^that persecuting 
arch-heretic, whose fame hath penetrated^ this some while 
past, even to our secluded Waradale ; and the other was a 
minister, with whom, too, I am at present well acquaint. 
A short parley ensued between the three, but, inasmuch as 
we were out of ear-short, we could not distinguish what 
was said. Howbeit, from their gestures and the looks 
which they cast upon us from time to time, we gathered 
that the conyersation concerned us ; and this was certi- 
fied when presently — ^the others parting from him, and 
proceeding upon their way without having spoken to us — 
the Sheriff called out these words, '' I will see to 't that 
your lordship's instructions regarding the prisoners be 
well observed.'' 

' Turning thereafter to his men, the Sheriff signed 
that they should again move forward ; and forthwith — he 
preceding — we were led up a very fine and long street, 
called Market-sted-lane, on either side whereof are shops 
and selling-booths. These, for the most part, were closed, 
and some idle apprentices who stood without, taking the 
air and joking one with other, seeing by our clothing that 
we were priests, betook themselves to shouting, '^ To the 
gallows with the Pope's pedlars ! Hang the shaveling 
Mass-mongers ! Away with such vile traitors from the 
earth !" and other suchlike lewd cries, by the which they 
earned plaudits, in the stead of reprehension, from our 
guards. 

' Leaving Market-sted-lane, about midway its length, 
we came by another street to an open space of ground, 
whereon stands an ancient mansion builded of timber and 
plaster, all saving the gables and chimneys, which are 
constructed of stone. The name thereof is Badcliffe Hall, 
and before two years back the same was the property of 
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one Sir John Badcliffe, a noted apostate who hath bestowed 
it to the town corporation and commissioners for the im- 
prisonment of Catholics.* Bound about it runneth a deep 
moat; and when the Sheriff had called for admittance, 
they let down a drawbridge, over which we passed to the 
entrance, where, meeting the keeper of the prison, that 
ofiBcer delivered us into his charge for this night, saying, 
that by the Bishop's orders we were to be examined on the 
morrow, and thereafter committed to the New Fleet — too 
crowded at that present to admit us, but whence a few 
folk were to be discharged next morn. 

' The keeper declared himself well pleased that our 
stay there should be short, making complaint that the 
house was already overful, and his pay but scanty for his 
work ; and thereupon gruffly ordering two gaolers to con- 
voy us to the only spare chamber there was, himself accoxir- 
panied to see us safely bestowed therein. This chamber, 
or rather filthy mean hole — for so in truth it was — beuig 
situated close beneath the roof, we had to mount thereto 
by way of a ladder. 

'I had been bidden to go first up the ladder, and 
upon coming into the cell, I had much ado to avoid retch- 
ing by reason of the stench and closeness thereof; for the 
day had been exceeding hot, and the chamber, which was 
about ten feet by seven, lay, as I say, hard under the 
rafters. No window was in it — not so much as a slit in 
the wall — but in one corner of the old roof was a small 
hole broken through, which might serve to let in a measure 
of light and air. 

* The site of this old hall or prison is Brown-street or Pall Mall, 
at the time of our story a park, with a piece of water upon it, caDed 
the Pool. At a date anterior to that a large lake covered the spot, 
extending from Market-street to the lower level of King-street. The 
name of the locality, Pool Fold or Black Pool Fold, carries a remi- 
niscence of this fact. 
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* Alas ! it could serve likewise to let in somewhat be- 
side ; bat of that more anon. 

^ Having landed us in the cell, the gaolers made haste 
to fasten the good Father and me by the wrists with cer- 
tain hand-shackleSy which did hang from two strong hoops 
fixed in the walls over against one another; and, being 
pinioned thus, we were hindered of lying down or stand- 
ing up, and must needs, for to get any ease, sit with our 
shoulders leaned to the walls. The keeper and his men 
having thereupon departed, bolting the door upon us, I 
perceived that the place where my companion had been 
fettered was right exact under where was that hole in the 
roof of which I have made mention ; and not ill-pleased 
,did I feel thereat, on account of the sultriness of the 
.weather and the stifling heat of the cell. Ah, sweetest 
iriends, how short-sighted a creature is man ! 

* Being, as I was, bejaded with the journey, nauseated 
with the foul air, and withal exceeding affrighted for the 
fiiture, I now began, so soon as we were left alone, to 
bewail and lament our unhappy condition, and sinfully to 
Tail against them that had brought us thereto. For some 
while my saintly comrade hearkened to my speech in 
silence, but by and by he gave me a tender reproof for 
my lack of trust in our Lord, and my so ill following 
His holy example of meekness and the forgiving of His 
enemies. He spake, moreover, many comfortable words 
concerning the great honour done unto us, in that we 
were permitted to suffer for Christ, and so put in the way 
to merit the reward promised in Holy Scripture to them 
that be persecuted for righteousness' sake. And so joy- 
ous withal did he seem at the prospect of martyrdom, so 
ardently desirous for to be accounted worthy to lay down 
his life for God and his religion, that for very shame I 
could but hold my peace, and blush for my cowardliness. 

^ And so thereafter, darkness having now gathered about 
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US, we said oar prayers and addressed ourselves to sleep, 
having the bare boards for bed and the blare walls for pillow. 

* How long I had slept I know not, when I was sud- 
denly awakened by a most terrible crashing sound, which 
caused me incontinently to cry out, deeming that the whole 
house was down about our ears. But Father Maitland 
speedily reassured me, signifying that the noise was but 
thunder, and even as he spake there shone into the cham- 
ber a flash of lightning of such a brightness that the like 
of it I never saw before ; for, of a truth, whiles it lasted I 
could see all in the room better than by broad day, even to 
the black spiders' webs which stretched betwixt the rafters. 
And almost ere it had gone, there followed such a clapping 
and rolling of thunder right overhead as verily the prison 
did shake with the sound thereof; and thinking that tiie 
next flash might strike us dead, I made shift to get upon 
my knees, and began in much terror to prepare myself for 
my last end. But albeit that there was stricken one of 
the chimneys of the house, and that a pair of gaolers who 
slept in a chamber hard by our own were much injured by 
the lightning, Providence had not willed it that we should 
perish in that storm. 

* A very terrible storm it was truly, lasting, as near as 
I can judge, by the space of two hours ; sometimes, in- 
deed, appearing for a few moments to be abating, but anon 
returning as fierce as ever. And all that time I sta;y8d 
upon my knees, at the first praying or saying verses of the 
Dies ircBy dies ilia, but thereafter losing all thought of my- 
self and my fears, in admiration of the sweet composure 
and edifying behaviour of my fellow-prisoner. 

' Not in the least affrighted did the holy man seem all 
through the storm, but, at its commencement, lifting up 
his eyes to the hole above his head, whence he could see 
the sky all ablaze with light, he began to repeat the Psahn 
Qui habitat, going many times over these words, " Thou 
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shalt not be afraid of the terror of the night/* And when 
presently there came on a fall of rain, so great and violent 
that it might be likened to a deluge, which farther broke 
away the roof, sending down fragments of mortar and tim- 
ber upon the venerable father, I saw him, by the flashes of 
lightning, sitting with his head meekly bowed ; and seeing 
that he could by no means move to shelter himself, I knew 
that he must needs very shortly be wet through to the skin. 
Nathless when, feeling greatly distressed thereat, I would 
fidn have expressed my sympathy, he stayed my words, 
giving me kindly thanks, but declaring that he might well 
bear with patience so trifling an inconvenience as a shower 
of rain ; and bidding me furthermore reflect how our dear 
Lord did endure without murmur the shower of stripes 
which fell upon His guiltless shoulders, and how in His 
agony there gathered upon His brow, not drops of rain, 
but of His own Most Precious Blood. 

'Howbeit, dearest friends, though he made so light 
th^eof, the being so drenched, and the having to sit all 
night in his wet clothing, bore for your honoured pastor 
most serious followings, of the which I must now sorrow- 
fully inform you. 

* Having myself fallen into slumber at the ending of 
the storm, I awoke in full daylight, and noted belive that 
the eyes of my companion looked heavy for lack of sleep, 
and that his face was very pallid. 

* He acknowledged, moreover, that he felt but indiffe- 
rent well ; and shortly there took him such a fit of shiver- 
ing and shaking with cold as that he could by no means 
hold himself still, the which was speedily succeeded by a 
burning and flushing heat. 

* By these symptoms we gathered that he had been 
seized with the ague, which sickness, for a man of his 
years, is ofttimes fraught with danger. Notwithstanding 
this, when the keeper of the prison came to our cell, which 
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he did betwixt ten and eleven of the clock, he made no 
account whatsoever of his condition ; but after tanking 
until I had eaten some dry bread and the Father had 
eagerly drained a cup of cold water for his breakfast, he 
ordered us both to be unshackled, and we were then led 
forth of the old hall to be taken to the place appointed for 
our examination, the which, as we presently found, wa^ 
the college-house, situate in a quarter of the town not 
very far distant. 

' For to get thither we had needs to pass down Market- 
sted-lane, and the morning being very fine and clear 
after the rain, the apprentices, who had yestere'en scoffed 
at us, now stood at the shop-doors calling out their wares; 
and divers of them did interrupt such cries as, "What 
lack you, ladies and gentlemen ? — ruffles, fans, or silken 
ribbons, yellow or scarlet hose?" and other such trish- 
trash, again to jeer and insult the servants of God. But 
one of our present guards, a very proper civil-spoken man, 
who did walk by my side, bade them somewhat angrity 
hold their peace ; and when we were come to the bottom 
of the street he very courteously pointed out to me the 
house of my Lord Derby, one of the chiefest of the Queen's 
commissioners. 

' The mansion lieth to the left, and is named Aldport 
Lodge ; and begirding it is a park of over seventy acres, 
whereon are very fine and great trees.* Turning there- 
after to the right, we were conducted through a market- 
place, and so came by and by upon a gloomy building 
which standeth upon the side of a rocky slope, and which, 
by information of my courteous guardian, I learned was 
the New Fleet Prison.! Passing that, we drew towards 

"^ The lodge and park covered Deansgate. 

t The Fleet Prison stood in the position now occupied by the 
Palatine Hotel, but the ground thereabouts has been levelled and 
altered since the days of the Virgin Queen. 
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the fair collegiate chnrch which standeth right atop the 
hiU, and which hath a long flight of stone steps leading 
up thereto. But little beyond the church, on a bridge 
which spanneth a river called Irk, which, hard by there, 
runneth into the Irwell, is the college whereof Bishop 
Ghadderton is warden, and wherein are educated in heresy 
many ministers of the Protestant persuasion. 

* Being arrived thereat, we were forthwith ushered into 
a room on the ground floor, wherein we found the Earl of 
Derby and his lordship the Bishop. 

'Standing near by them was he who had taken us 
captive, and who, though by courtesy generally behight 
Sheriff, is not, as belike you know, the High Sheriff of 
Lancashire. He who fiUeth that office is a Master Hol- 
land by name, of whom I have heard much from my fel- 
low-prisoners, a very zealous Puritan, and one who hath 
been greatly commended by the Queen for his diligence in 
persecuting them that are of the household of faith. In 
the room likewise were divers ministers, who, at our en- 
trance, did think fit to stare at us very rudely, and there- 
affcerwards to turn to each other and wag the head. 

' Having been now brought forward and set in front of 
the table, the Earl of Derby addressed himself to Father 
Maitland, and inquired of him whether or no he were a 
priest ; to which the good man instantly replied that he 
was such, and that he thanked God for the honour. 
" Then," quoth the Earl, " you are, I suppose, a subject 
of the Pope of Kome ?'* '* Yea, verily,** answered the 
fiather, ^' so I am ; seeing that, in spiritual matters, he is 
my liege sovereign and the supreme governor of all the 
Church." "What!" cried the Bishop, "you avow the 
Pope to be the head of the Church in these realms ?" 

"Ay, here as elsewhere," Father Maitland made return ; 
**and as. truly so now as he was heretofore, when our poor 
country had the happiness to be Catholic." " Marry, sir, 
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but you are mighty bold," quoth the Earl, with a very 
wrathful countenance, " thus to affirm that our gracious 
Queen hath no authority in this her own kingdom." 

" Nay, nay, good my lord," replied the other softly, "I 
said not any such thing ; for in civil and temporal mat- 
ters she hath, I own, all authority." " Tut, tut, man, we 
are making question of ecclesiastical not of civil matters," 
broke in the Bishop. " Is't your opinion that in such 
matters her Majesty hath no claim to our obedience ?" 

" In such matters," quoth your aged pastor stoutly, "I 
hold, indeed, that the Queen hath no claim whatsoever to 
obedience, inasmuch as that the Church, and not the civil 
Government, hath been appointed by Almighty God for 
oux instructor in righteousness and guide in all spiritual 
concerns." 

'' You dare presume then, old man, maliciously and 
wilfully to contend that Pope Gregory XTTT. hath in this 
kingdom of England certain powers and jurisdiction?" 
again made question the Earl, with a very black look and 
stem voice. 

* Whereupon, the good man having repeated that such 
in truth was his belief, and that this- being Catholic 
verity he should, with God's help, hold to it if need be to 
the death, the ministers began to raise a great clamour, 
crying out all at once that he was a speaker of seditioD 
and treason. And when the turmoil they made had in a 
measure abated. Father Maitland made offer to show, in 
fair dispute, that from the beginning of Christianity the 
Bishop of Bome hath ever been accounted Yicar of Jesus 
Christ and Supreme Buler of the Church Catholic, and 
that never before was it known that a woman should usurp 
such post. He proffered, moreover, to prove, both firom 
Scripture and reason, that there is and must of necessity 
be but one sole head of the Church throughout the world, 
in order to the maintenance of Christian unity ; and that 
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that head can be none other than the lawful successor of 
St. Peter, to whom our Blessed Lord delivered the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. But albeit that one of the 
n^nisters present did appear disposed for to take up the 
challenge, the Ck)mmissioners were not willing that any 
dispute should at that time have place; and bidding 
Father Maitland hold his peace upon these points, they 
now demanded of him whether he acknowledged Elizabeth 
for his Queen. He having replied that he did so acknow- 
ledge her, they asked him furthermore whether he meant 
"both de facto and dejure.'* 

^To that he answered, after a little consideration, 
"Yea, that he meant both ;" adding also that he " prayed 
Grod to bless her, and to make her a good woman and His 
own true servant." After that, they would know of him 
whether he held " that the Pope hath j^ower to dispense 
subjects from their allegiance to their sovereigns." To the 
which question he made response, " that, in times past, 
such power was acknowledged by all Christendom, and 
had been wielded to the great benefit of nations, but 
that to hold its legality was not matter of faith." Being 
pressed, however, to say further what he thought of Pius 
Quintus his bill of excommunication, he begged to be 
excused of delivering any opinion thereabout. And taking 
this request to be a proof that he did consider that Bull 
binding, they all began again with one accord to rail at 
him for an evil-minded traitor and villain ; and the Com- 
missioners, declaring themselves thereafterwards to be 
well assured of his guilt, did commit him to the Fleet 
Prison, there to await his trial upon the charge of high 
treason. 

* With that he was led aside and thrust by one of the 
guards into a corner of the chamber, where, one of his 
shivering fits coming on with great violence, he was pre- 
sently, through the good-will of the Sheriff, supplied with 
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a chair whereon to rest himself; and I was now called 
forward to take my torn to be examined. 

^ Inasmuch, however, as that the questions wherewith 
I was plied differed but slightly from those propounded to 
my venerable brother, I shall not, dearest friends, weary 
you with a repetition thereof. Suffice it but to acquaint 
you that, having called to mind the shame I did experi- 
ence when before I had denied my sacred vocation, I now 
confessed, though not without much inward quaking, that 
I was a Catholic priest ; that I had entered this conntiy 
contrary to the statutes, and had remained herein by the 
space of five years, exercising all that time my priestly 
functions. I refused, moreover, to acknowledge the Queen's 
supremacy in matters ecclesiastic, or to abjure any of whail 
they were pleased to term my errors. And so, having by 
God's grace acquitted myself not altogether unworthily, I 
too was loaded of our inquisitors with lewd reproaches^ 
and remanded to prison/ 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE MANCHESTER FLEET PlftlSON. 

^ At the last sentence^ good friends^ I was bidden to stay 
say writing, and to betake myself to bed, and, being now 
refreshed by a night of sound slumber, I again take up my 
ften for to continue this my narrative. 

' It being somewhat past midday when we got to the 
j^eet, we were apprised by Master Worsley, the keeper, 
^at the prisoners' dinner was over, and that, for this day, 
we must content us with but scanty fare. And thereupon 
giving order that there should be brought unto us what 
victuals were left, we were kept in a little chamber near 
by the entrance-door until they had fetched thither some 
scraps of cold meat and hard bread, of which truly but 
little sufficed us, for the Father's appetite was small by rea- 
son of his sickness, and mine failed me through excitation 
and inward wrath at our unjust commitment. Our meal, 
therefore, being soon ended, we were forthwith carried up 
a flight of stairs, and put into a room wherein were already 
about a dozen others. 

* This room, which was very straight, though somewhat 
long withal, had two windows whereby it was lighted, out- 
side whether were strong iron bars. The floor thereof was 
most filthy — so that it was plain there went never across 
it either broom or mop — and the walls were rough-built 
and devoid of plaster. Bound about at the foot of them 
were affixed stone benches, and beside these were two 
movable settles of wood ; but other furnishment was there 
none whatever. 
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' So soon as we were entered and had seated oursehes, 
I looked round upon the company^ and was not slow to 
perceive that these our new comrades were, for the most 
part, men of good condition — which, indeed, was most 
true, there being then, and yet remaining in divers parts of 
this prison, many folk of the highest quality, both ladies and 
gentlemen, besides a great number of the poorer sort, whom 
they cause to herd together in a common room below stairs. 

* Having made speedy discovery of Father Maitland's 
bodily ill-condition, our fellow-prisoners — who, saving one, 
were all Catholic men — did manifest towards him extra- 
ordinary great kindness. In particular, I may set down 
that one ancient gentleman did show himself very com- 
passionate; for, taking a cloak whereon he was himself 
seated, and roUing^it together for to make a pillow, he did 
tenderly urge the good priest to stretch himself out upon 
the bench, and to rest his head thereupon. He gave him, 
moreover, some wine, whereof, on account of his own indif- 
ferent health, he is permit to purchase one small bottle per 
week ; for the which, as he certified us. Master Worsley, 
who is a most grasping fellow, doth charge him alway over 
three times the rightful sum. This ancient gentleman, 
who is very tall and of a fair person, exceeding thin, but 
of a most engaging mien, abideth still in the prison, and, 
in truth, is not unlike herein to end his days. His name 
is Sir John Southworth, and he owneth a large mansion 
and estate called Salmsbury, at the present in possession 
of his son. From converse had with him that afbemoon 
and at other times, I have learned that he hath now been for 
many years a prisoner for Christ His sake, having afore- 
time been confined in Halton Castle, Cheshire, and corn- 
moved hither when the Fleet was first builded. This 
grievous bondage, and other his sufferings by the loss of 
goods and health, he hath, as his companions do heartily 
testify, most piously and meekly borne — all being inflicted 
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upon him for no reason other than that he will not con- 
sent to abjare the Pope and become apostate from our holy 
religion. His son, howbeit, as himself acquainted Father 
Maitland and me, with many tears, hath this many years 
past forsaken his faith, and now professeth himself to be a 
very stout Protestant. 

* At the intercession of this son. Sir John furthermore 
informed us, he had, some little while agone, been suffered 
to return home for a space ; but a great outcry having 
been raised by certain malcontents at this slackening of 
authority, he had presently been fetched back again. And 
now, as he made smiling complaint, his case was become 
worse than ever ; for whiles, by reason of his ill-health, he 
had, until within that last week, been allowed to take the 
air and exercise himself in Aldport Park and about the 
college-grounds, this liberty was now denied him, the cause 
being that he did steadfastly refuse to listen to readings of 
the Protestant Scriptures, and to commentaries made there- 
upon by sundry ministers, who, by commandment of the 
Queen's Council, do visit the prison at all hours, but, more 
especially at meal-times, for to torment in this fashion them 
of our sort. 

* In the company whereamong we did thus find our- 
selves set down was likewise another gentleman, who hath 
been long time in prison, and who also was fetched to 
Manchester from Halton Castle with Sir John Southworth, 
the two being very close friends. This was Mr. Townley 
of Townley, a pleasant -featured godly-living gentleman, 
and withal of a most cheerful disposition. He, too, re- 
maineth as yet in the gaol, albeit that there is some talk 
of his being shortly granted a discharge. 

* Besides ourselves there were also, among these our 
comrades and fellow-bondsmen, four other priests — ^all of 
them seminary priests, as they are termed — of Douay or 
Bheims, whither that college hath of late been ttQXL^l^\&6u. 
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With one of them^ a Master George Ostoliffe — ^who^ though 
somewhat older than me, did take his orders after my time 
— ^I fell by and by into a discourse concerning the college 
and our studies therein, which did so greatly beguile and 
please me, that for the time being I well-nigh forgot my 
trouble of mind. And whether by him or some other I 
cannot now be sure, but I had information given me that 
same afternoon that in the prison with us was one Donna 
Alana, widow of the brother of our President, Dr. Allen — 
a lady whom I remember full well to have once seen at the 
college in company with that learned man. 

'At the present time she hath been here over nine 
months, and is, as I understand, greatly troubled by one 
SirEdmond Traflford of Traflford — a notable renegade from 
the faith of his forbears — ^who doth visit her almost daily, 
and most diligently laboureth to pervert her. 

' For companion-sufferer this lady hath one of whom I' 
have heard you, sweet Sir John Anderton, ofttimes to 
speak — viz. the Lady Egerton of Bidgley, regarding which 
lady, I am apprised, there hath been received by Master 
Worsley command from the Earl of Leicester and GouncO 
that she should be dealt with gently, but that, at the same 
time, she should be caused to hold conferences with the 
ministers, to the end that she may be turned from her 
faith. So far, howbeit — blessed be God's holy name ! — ^both 
ladies have holden out bravely, and continue steadfast in 
their religion. 

' And now, most dear friends, lest I make this letter 
too long, and so become tedious unto you, I will forbear to 
make mention of any other of my fellow-prisoners, saving 
only two, of whom I must pray you to suffer me, as briefly 
as may be, to give you some little account. 

* They to whom I refer — to wit, James Leybum, Es- 
quire, and Master John Finch — are both Lancashire men 
and laymen of wealth and consideration. 
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'With the former I made good acquaintance on the 
evening of this first day of our committal to the Fleet, but 
tiie latter I did not see or speak with until the afternoon 
of that following. Both one and other of them are, with- 
out doubt, prisoners for conscience' sake ; but, albeit that 
he is in durance chiefly on account of his religion (which 
may be proven by that they have oflfered to let him go if 
he will but promise to go to church), Squire Leyburn 
differeth from the rest of us here^ and all other Catholic 
men whom I know or ever heard tell of, in that he will not 
allow Queen Elizabeth to be his rightful sovereign. 

' He is like, therefore, to be condemned and executed 
for treason — and, indeed, he looketh for naught else — as 
they can with some show make that opinion of his a cover 
for 80 dealing with him on grounds of religion. 

* That, howbeit, which did primarily cause me to be 
greatly taken up with this gentleman was the fact that he 
was well acquaint with those two holy men of the Society 
of Jesus, Fathers Campion and Parsons, whose fame for 
pious zeal and abundant success in gaining souls to God 
didf as you well know, good my friends, whiles they were 
toiling in these parts of the Lord's vineyard, resound even 
to our quiet Waradale. Ofttimes, the Squire Leyburn hath 
assured me, were those devoted men lodged at his house at 
Combrook, near Manchester; and many stories hath he 
recounted to me of how, while they abode in this town, 
ihey did over and over again escape the snares and pursuit 
of the searchers. He hath showed me, moreover, two let- 
ters, which he guardeth as his principal treasures, keeping 
them concealed betwixt the cloth and lining of his doublet. 
The one of them is in the handwriting of Father Campion 
himself, and recordeth how he fell into the persecutors' 
hands at the house of one Master Yates of Lyford, having 
been betrayed by a man named George Eliot, and how he 
was taken thence from a secret chamber, wherein he was 
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asleep with two other God-fearing priests, and carried to 
London, his legs tied under the horse's belly, his hands 
boand behind him, and on his hat a paper, whereon was 
written in large letters, " Campion, the seditious Jesuit." 
This letter was wrote in the Tower on the 23d day of last 
July, being that following his delivery thereto ; and at the 
end of it are some most heavenly words, wherein he doth 
certify his friend James Leybum of his willingness to 
su£fer whatsoever torments and tortures the Lieutenant of 
the Tower and other officers may see fit to afflict him with, 
and of his readiness withal to lose his life a thousand times 
over for his religion. 

• * The other letter, which is of a goodly length, was sent 
to Squire Leybum from a belamy [intimate friend] of his 
who resided in London. It containeth a full account of 
Father Campion's foul mistreatment in prison, of his trial 
and condemnation for a crime whereof he was altogether 
innocent, and of his execution, together with those of two 
other priests — Ralph Sherwine and Alexander Brian — ^who 
were made passable with him on the same day of last De- 
cember. This last letter the worthy Squire, having taken 
me aside to a corner of the common room I have told jon 
of, did read over to me on the next morning after my com- 
ing hither ; and of some eflfects which were wrought upon 
me thereby, I shall, with much shamefacedness and dis- 
tress of heart, have necessity to write anon. 

' John Finch — that other of my fellow-captives irith 
whom, dear friends, I desire to make you somewhat ac- 
quainted by this letter — is a notable man among us by 
reason of the great afflictions he hath passed through in 
this gaol. As I have said, he is a native of Lancadnre, 
having been bom in the parish of Eccleston of Protestiut 
parents. When he was come to man's estate, being mftnied 
and well settled in the world, he was seized with doubts 
concerning the new religion ; and having looked well into 
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matters, and made examination thereof, be resolved to 
embrace tbe Gatbolic faitb. 

'Accordingly, seeking bim out a priest, be became 
reconciled to tbe Cburcb ; and being a most fervent con- 
vert, be tbereafterwards spent tbe wbole of bis time in 
striving to procure tbe conversion of otbers, going about 
with tbe servants of God from place to place, introducing 
tbem to divers Catbolic bouses, and serving tbem most 
diligeptly in quality of catecbist and clerk. At lengtb, 
bowbeit, baving been betrayed to tbe Earl of Derby, be was 
apprebended along witb Master George Ostcliffe; and at 
bis examination, wberein be manfully afiSrmed tbe Pope to 
be bead of tbe Gatbolic Cburcb, and refused to take tbe 
oaib of supremacy, bis lordsbip tbe Earl did, witb bis own 
band, smite bim most violently upon tbe cbeek, wbicb in- 
dignity was but a fitting prelude to tbem be batb since 
endured. 

* For, of a trutb, of all secular persons wbo bave yet 
Jain in tbis prison, tbere batb, belike, been none so sbame- 
fdlly abused as Master Jobn Fincb, tbougb all bis offence, 
BO fjEur as I can learn, is tbat be will not, eitber for bribes 
or tbreats, consent to go to cburcb. 

' For sucb consent, albeit, tbe Governor Worsley batb 
not tarried ; for upon sundry occasions tbe gaolers bave 
been bidden of bim to drag tbe poor gentleman, will-be, 
nill-be, to tbe parisb cburcb, wbicb command tbey bave 
executed witb exceeding cruelty, taking bim by tbe beels 
and suffering bis bead to beat against tbe stones all tbe 
way up to it, wbereby be batb sustained many grievous 
wounds and injuries. 

* And for tbat wben tbey bave gotten bim tbere be will 
not listen to tbe sermon, but will eitber stop bis ears or 
make a great noise, and so drown tbe preacber's voice, 
they bave ofttimes tbrust bim into a dark and stinking 
dungeon^ and tbere kept bim for wbole weeks at a time. 
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giving him no food save oxen's liver^ and of that but 
scantily. 

* Other punishments, moreover, as scourging and load- 
ing of him with heavy fetters about the neck, wrists, and 
ankles, they have inflicted upon this brave confessor of 
Christ ; and all to no purpose, seeing that for naught that 
they can do will he renounce his creed. 

' At the time when I first saw him. Master Finch had 
just been letten out of that horrible dungeon, having lain 
therein upwards of a month ; and what with the dampness, 
stench, and other incommodities of the place, and the hay- 
ing been well-nigh famished, he was so sick and giddy that 
he could scarce stand upright. That same day, nathless, 
they mulcted him of a great sum of money, as they dM 
likewise Sir John Southworth, Master Townley, Squire 
Leyburn, and many others; for one of the chiefest wrongs 
which are practised in this prison lieth herein, that titd 
richer sort of recusants are forced not only to pay all their 
own charges, but furthermore to be at the cost of providing 
victualling and other necessaries for them of the poorer 
condition. But God ruleth in the heavens ; and thongfa 
He be long-suffering, iniquity shall not always prevail. He 
will surely avenge His own elect, and they who here snffer 
for justice will hereafter inherit glory. Pray, sweetest 
friends, I beseech you, for them that now persecute God's 
heritage, that they may not reap the reward of their evil 
deeds, but that, being called to repentance, they may be- 
come sharers together, in heaven, of the bliss of tbem 
whom on earth they have afflicted.' 



CHAPTEK XXI. 

THE PRISONERS ARE VISITED BY A MINISTER OP THE 

REFORMED FAITH. 

* Of a surety, my friends, I wot that, were I now in your 
xaidst, you would will me to signify to you without further 
4$jlay how it fared with your beloved pastor as did regard 
ibis sickness. And fain would I, were I able, certify you, 
.J}is loving children, that that sickness did shortly pass 
;|kway. But such, in truth, was not the case; for all 
fjtiuroagh that first day of our imprisonment in this place, 
^ continued to be seized, ever and anon, with fits of his 
•l^alady ; and when, at four in the afternoon, they brought 
W our supper of oaten bread, he could not taste thereof, 
.jthough he quaflfed very willingly a cup of small beer. This 
causing me to feel ill at ease concerning him, I was com- 
..farted to find, as I presently did, that we were not to be 
sundered in the night-time. 

* For to save candle-light, and so spare our covetous 
keepers' pockets, the prisoners here are made always to 
go to bed by nightfall, which at that time did come on 
betwixt eight and nine of the clock. At such hour ac- 
cordingly the governor coming into the room with a posse 
of underlings, we were all separated and led oflf in compa- 
nies. To our gi*eat satisfaction, Father Maitland and I 
perceived that we were to have for chamber-fellows Master 
James Leyburn and Master George Ostoliflfe. The cabin, 
howbeit, to which we were consigned with them, was so 
small that nighly the whole floor of it was covered by two 
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straw-mats which lay thereupon, either of them having 
but one filthy blanket for to serve as coverlet. Nathless, 
that we had reason to consider ourselves excellently fa- 
voured in being appointed to this cell we speedily learned; 
for no sooner was the door locked upon us, and the gaolers 
departed, than Master Ostcliffe made known unto ns that 
he had a secret to divulge ; and thereupon, rolling up one 
of the mats, he carefully loosened a board underneath it, 
discovering a large hole, whereinto he bade me put my 
hand, which when I had done, I felt something soft like 
silk. He willed me to guess what it was ; for the room 
having only one narrow slit for window, and the hole 
being in the shadow of the wall, we could not see there- 
into. And when I could not guess, he told us, laughing 
for joy, that it was a priest's chasuble, and that under it 
were alb, stole, and other vestments, besides a portable 
altar, sacred vessels, and every fit requisite for saying 
Mass. Upon hearing this good news Father Maitland 
fell straightway upon his kness and gave thanks to Ood, 
exclaiming, **Laus tibi, Domine, Bex »tern» gloria!" 
Then rising, he heartily embraced Master Ostcliffe, and 
inquired of him how he came by the things ; who an- 
swered that they had been brought unto him by degrees 
by certain ladies of his acquaintance, who had conveyed 
them into the prison under their hoops ; so that for the 
nonce, you see, good friends, that absurd fashion which 
Mistress Butherford doth so greatly mislike hath proven 
serviceable to a good end. At that present, as Master Ost- 
clifl'e furthermore informed us, he had had all the furniture 
over a fortnight, and so had been able to celebrate Mass 
every morning in that space, not only to his own unspeak- 
able happiness, but also to that of Squire Leybum and two 
other pious gentlemen who had for a long time shared this 
cell, but who had that morning been discharged from the 
prison. He then very kindly proflered that, so long as we 
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should occupy the cabin together, we other priests should 
take it in turns with him to offer the Holy Sacrifice, be- 
ginning next morning with Father Maitland in the case 
his health should be suflSciently amended. To this pro- 
position the holy man did agree with most grateful 
thanks, declaring that now indeed was any bitterness 
which might have been in his imprisonment altogether 
passed; for that since our sweet Lord would here conde- 
. scend to visit us in person, the dry valley had become a 
fruitful garden, and the wilderness did blossom as a rose. 
And therewithal, it being decided that the rest of us 
should communicate at his Mass, we made our several 
confessions in preparation therefor, and afterwards laid us 
down to sleep. 

* By reason, howbeit, that poor Father Maitland did 
moan greatly in his slumber, and had beside several very 
bad attacks of his disorder, we did all get but a sorry night's 
rest ; and for my part, I lay awake through the most part 
of it, gazing at a strip of moonlight which did play upon 
the wall over against me, and thinking over divers events 
of my past life, more especially of them which had befallen 
me in the happy college-days whereof I had been discours- 
ing with Master Ostcliffe, and during those five peaceful 
years which I spent in Waradale amongst you, my most 
dear friends. And then I fell to wondering what would 
become of me and the companions that lay with me in the 
chamber, whether it would hap that any of us should be 
released from prison, or whether we should all be called to 
seal our faith with our blood ; and then, going on to con- 
sider that such fate was in verity most like to overtake us 
who were priests, the fear of death got hold of me again, 
and I trembled from head to foot, and had much ado to 
calm myself by prayer. Albeit, when I had for some 
while called upon His holy name, the Lord was pleased 
to give me a measure of peace ; and so towards morning I 
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fell into sleep. From that I was awaked by Father Mait- 
land rising to prepare for his Mass^ who, on my inqniring 
how he did, answered that he felt marvellonsly well. 

' And truly methinks that for the space of that Mass 
the joy of his spirit did quite overcome or set him above 
his bodily weakness, for never did I see him, or any other, 
celebrate with such sensible devotion. 

'The sight of his face, as I saw it that morning, co* 
piously bedewed with tears, and shining with a most 
heavenly rapture, is not like, were I to live a hundred 
years, ever to pass from my memory. Ah, beloved Mends 
— I cannot refrain from writing it — that was your venerated 
pastor's last Mass ! Scarce had we put all the things 
back into the hole, and laid us down again, ere the gaolen 
came to bid us rise ; and when we had gotten into the 
fuller light of the common room, I noted that, aXthouj^ 
there yet lingered thereupon that singular radiant loA, 
the countenance of my blessed brother was of a deathfy 
paleness. I saw, too, that though he strove so to do, he 
could not eat his breakfast, which, like our supper the 
night before, did consist of black bread and small beer. 
Yet, notwithstanding that, from these signs and others 
which did presently show themselves, it was plain that lie 
had by no means bettered, but was rather worsened in his 
complaint, he would not this morning yield to repose him- 
self, as on the foregoing day, but preserving a most cheer- 
ful face and comportment, he did sit upright upon a bench, 
conversing on pious matters with Sir John Southworth 
and others. 

* Now, leaving him in such goodly company, I had in 
the course of the forenoon gone aside with Squire Leybum 
to a comer of the room, for the purpose that he might 
read over to me that letter of his friend concerning Father 
Campion's execution, whereof I have afore made mention ; 
and just as he had finished, and was thrusting it back 
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to its hiding-place in his doublet, we heard the key 
grating in the lock of the door ; and when it was opened, 
there entered unto us the governor, Worsley, having with 
him one Master Oliver Garter, a most notable man in Man- 
chester and all the country round about. 

' This gentleman, who is now pretty well advanced in 
years, is a minister and a fellow of the college ; and is, 
moreover, esteemed by them of his persuasion to be a 
very great preacher. In his creed he is a strong Puritan ; 
and is withal so eaten up by zeal for the cause of the 
heretics, that he doth mortally hate whatsoever doth in any 
way savour of our holy religion, abhorring for that reason 
all manner of signs and ceremonies, and being desirous 
that there should be no longer bishops, or other episcopal 
office-bearers in his Church, but rather that the govern- 
ment thereof should be committed unto men called presby- 
ters. But of these new-fangled notions I can give you no 
clear explication, not rightly understanding them myself. 

' Being entered, this gentleman did look round upon us 
very gravely, and thereafterwards saluted us with these 
words, " God give you good-morrow, my masters, and grant 
you His Holy Spirit, that ye may be turned from your 
idolatry." Then seating himself, and drawing forth from his 
pocket a Bible, he apprised us that he had come to confer 
with us upon religious concerns, and prayed us to listen 
peaceably to his discourse, promising very civilly that, if 
we would but do that, we should afterwards have liberty to 
lay our heads together, and see if we could answer him 
aught touching the matter whereof ho designed to treat, 
and that to our answer, if we could make him any, he would 
give due attention. This fair-seeming offer some that 
knew with whom they had to deal were for declining ; but 
Father Maitland — deeming, good man, that if, by first 
hearkening to him, we could get the minister to give us a 
hearing, some poor words spoken by a Catholic man might. 
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by God's grace, strike to his mind conviction of his error 
— did urgently counsel that it should be accepted. The 
company therefore, yielding to his suing, signified to Master 
Carter their assent to his proposition ; and he, forthwith 
opening his book, proceeded to read in a loud voice the 
third chapter of the Second Epistle to Timothy. Then, 
premising that he intended not this morning to join issue 
with us concerning St. Peter's preeminence among the 
Apostles, or in any way to handle the murderous question 
of the supremacy, but rather to strike at the root things, 
and to speak of the great crying sin of our Church which 
had brought about the godly Beformation, he took for text 
certain verses wherein St. Paul doth commend Timothy, 
in that from a youth upwards he had known the Holy 
Scriptures, and began to descant thereupon, avowing first 
that it was of prime necessity that each man should ha?8 
and hold, and should read, study, and interpret, for him* 
self the sacred Testaments. And after that he made affif* 
mation that we Catholics did set at naught the word of 
God and substituted therefor the tradition of men ; and 
declared, furthermore, that whereas God appointed the 
inspired volume for to be our instructor in truth and guide 
to Heaven, the Pope and the Church of Eome have taken 
it away, wrapped it in a napkin, and hidden it in the 
earth, and so have robbed Christ's flock of the Bread of 
Life, feeding it, in the stead, with vain sacraments and 
foolish forms, which are in truth, quoth he, but empty 
husks fitted to fatten swine. 

' And so, having held forth in this wise full half an 
hour, using very fine-sounding words, but showing himself 
most clerkless, inasmuch as that he demonstrated not any 
point he advanced, and by his lack of logic caused divers of 
us ofttimes to smile, he consented at last, when our patience 
was well-nigh exhausted, to hold his peace, and to suffer, 
as he had promised, that an answer should be made him. 
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' Inasmuch, howbeit^ as that we could not all speak at 
once, we consulted for a moment together, and then craved 
Father Maitland, he being elder than any amongst us, to 
make reply to those silly accusations of our adversary. 

' This the sick man did with much dignity and sweet- 
ness, showing, imprimis, that so far from making small 
account of the written gospel. Holy Church hath ever been 
its guardian and preserver; that she hath at all times 
counted it to be a most precious portion of the deposit of 
faith ; hath constantly instructed her children therefrom ; 
and that, or ever the arch-apostate Luther were born, she 
had caused it to be translated into divers tongues for the 
benefit of the faithful. He acknowledged, albeit, that at 
sundry times the Church hath most wisely withdrawn the 
Bible from such as, falling into heresy, and contending 
that their heresy was upholden thereby, would thus have 
wrested it to their own destruction ; just as in like manner, 
although a civil magistrate might suffer a soldier to bear a 
sword, he would, of his mercy, snatch it from a madman 
who should design therewith to cut his own throat. And 
having made good these several postulates, our stout cham- 
pion did next address himself to attack the position of such 
Protestants as do hold with this minister that the Bible 
only is the word of God, and that naught is to be believed 
which may not be proven thereby. Using all courtesy, he 
on this head advised Master Carter that he, and all of his 
sort, do by their own deeds contradict their own words, 
seeing that they do not content themselves with delivering 
the Scriptures into the hands of the people and letting 
them make shift to understand them, but that they do 
also set up teachers and preachers for to expound the same, 
and thus plainly discover that they consider them not suf- 
ficient of their own selves to establish the Protestant re- 
ligion. 

* He manifested, moreover, as clear as daylight, that 
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the Holy Gospel doth itself controvert this new heresy^ 
inasmuch as that in no one place doth it declare itseU to 
be the teacher appointed of God to the conversion of the^ 
world, but contrariwise, in passages more nnmerous than 
can be reckoned, doth assert the Chnrch so to be. And 
lastly, he demanded of Master Carter how, in the face of 
the fact recorded in the Acts of the Apostles — to wit, that 
thousands were '^ daily added into the Church of such as 
should be saved," and that by the ministry of the Apostles, 
and or ever a word of the gospel was wrote — he could per- 
sist in his erroneous doctrine; or how, when he con- 
sidered that our Blessed Lord Himself did send forth the 
Twelve with command to ''go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature," making, at the same tim6| 
promise to be with them " always, even to the consumma* 
tion of the world," he could yet hold -to his enmity against 
the successors of the Apostles, the priests of the Cathidio 
Church — they who, in fulfilment of the aforesaid promise^ 
had been the blessed instruments in converting to Chris* 
tianity every nation of Europe, and among them England 
herself! But when, to make an end of his discourse, thd 
venerable Father would have exhorted the minister to re* 
pent him of his heresy, and to be reconciled to God and 
His Church, the other, who, all the while he had heeu 
speaking, had been raging and fuming interiorly — as was 
clearly detected by his countenance and gestures — ^burst 
forth into a great fury, and began to rail exceedingly* 
" See," quoth he, " how shamefully you that follow her are 
befooled by her arts and crafts and subtleties ! She is like 
her spoken of in the seventh of Proverbs, who maketh 
religion her pretext and uses much art, flattery, impudency ; 
she hath bewitched the souls of men by pretending religion. 
And under heaven is no religion so consonant, so congm- 
ous, so suitable, so agreeable to corrupted nature, to flesh 
and blood, as the religion of the Church of Bome ! ' ' And so, 
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after this fashion, the incensed minister continued to rail 
and scoflfy until for lack of breath he was fain, at length, 
to stay in his speech. Wherenpon Father Maitland, rising 
to his feet, did strongly rebnke him, bidding him take heed 
to his words, and bethink him that, by thus abusing and 
belieing Christ's pure spouse, he was evening himself with 
those wicked Jews who reviled our dear Lord Himself, 
calling Him a glutton, and a wine-bibber, a blasphemer, 
and other lewd and false names. "But God forgive you, 
poor man," added he softly; " for verily I believe you know 
not what you do." With that the minister did leap up, per- 
fectly beside himself with wrath, and in a voice like thun- 
der demanded of Master Worsley whether he would suffer 
it, that he, a gospel-preacher, should be thus bearded and 
defied by a vile old Popish priest ; and threatened to re- 
port on it to the Bishop, were the prisoner not severely 
punished for his misdemeanour. " Marry, content you, 
good sir; he shall he punished to your liking, I warrant 
you/* quoth Master Worsley, who, being of a like way of 
thinking with the CaWnist minister, was himself mightily 
displeased with Father Maitland's talk. And going to the 
door, he called for a couple of servants, who, being come 
in, did by his direction load the blessed man, aged and 
sick as he was, with heavy gyves and fetters, and there- 
afterwards led him off, whither I knew not.' 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THE PRISON-VAULTS. 

* By your own feelings in reading thereof, you will, my 
friends, easily conceive into how strong an indignation! 
was thrown at beholding my venerable brother thus di«- 
courteously treated and roughly handled, and that for no 
cause but that he had refelled ihe minister's arguments, ft 
crime which, of a surety, was not legally punishable. And 
well will you believe, I wot, that, on coming that evening 
to the cell wherein we had lain together the night befine, 
and not finding him therein, as I had confidently bopedi 
my anidetude concerning him did wax very great. But 
albeit that throughout all the day following, whensoerer I 
could get speech of our keeper or any of his men, I did 
most diUgently sue to be permit to see him, or, at ibe 
least, to be gixen some tidings as to how it fared wiik 
him, I gained naught for my pains but the bidding to 
bold my peace : and, by the' next day after that, I hftd 
myself fallen into such a sony plight, as that, for a space, 
all thought of him was well-nigh driven from my mind. 
Now as i>?£paids my own mishap it tefeU me in fliis wise : 



A^ s*or>e« DiT^erles ii*^ ilr::^, e- iea. when, of. sodden, 
***? 45;^: cf -a* raenrrc, ct \I«« Oadiffe could aUp 
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off his yestments, there burst in npon ns Master Worsley 
and one of the gaolers. This last — ^by name Thomas 
Green — was, as I had already been apprised, a fallen 
Catholic, who aforetime had been a prisoner for theft, but 
who, having renounced his fedth, had, for reward, been 
bestowed to his present post. 

' Like other apostates, he was now become exceeding 
bitter against the religion he had forsook, and, in divers 
ways, did contrive to harass and annoy its professors, bat 
more particularly any priests who had the mischance to 
&11 under his power. His suspicions having, by some 
means, become aroused, this man, as himself averred, had, 
in our absence yesterday, made close search of the cham- 
ber, and had alighted upon our treasure. But, desiring 
to catch us in the act of transgressing the statutes, he had 
tarried until morning ; when, having made sure by listen- 
ing without, that Mass was going forward, he had hastened 
to inform the keeper. And he. Master Worsley, having 
followed the fellow without delay, and so become satisfied, 
by his own eyesight, of the truth of his report, did, with 
his tongue, belabour as soundly, and then, certifying us 
that the consequences of our deed would shortly be made 
manifest unto us, he gave order that we should again be 
loeked up. That mandate being obeyed, we were left in 
qnietude until about ten of the clock, when we were sum- 
moned forth of the cell, and carried below stairs to the 
governor's parlour. There we found the two Manchester 
Commissioners — to wit, my Lord Derby and the Bishop of 
Chester — who, informing us that they had been made 
aequainted with our misconduct, did furthermore declare 
that they were minded to suflfer no suchlike goings-on in 
the prison, and that they should, therefore, proceed to 
punish us according to our several deserts. And, there- 
upon, addressing themselves first to take cognisance of 
Squire Leybum's case, they fined him the anm. ot orwb 
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hundred maorks,* ordained by the law of the realm as 
penalty for hearing Mass^ and enjoined, moreover, that he 
should be kept for two days and nights in a cell by him- 
self, and without any food whatsoever. And, having thus 
summarily dealt with him, they signalled a dismissal, and 
he was led away. 

' Turning thereafter to Master Ostcliffe, these persecut- 
ing Commissioners demanded to know of him whether 
among his acquaintance (for there were many who did 
visit him in the prison) had procured him the vestments 
and utensils, and promised that if he would but give* 
information on this point, they would pass very lightly 
over his own oflfence. He, howbeit, knowing well what 
would happen them, were he to disclose who were his 
accessories before the fact in this heinous offence of saying 
Mass, did utterly refuse to name them, asserting boldly 
that he would not answer the question. '^ 0," quoth the 
Earl, promptly laying aside his former civility, " you will 
not answer the question forsooth ? Marry, worthy master^ 
but we shall see anon an we cannot find a way to make 
you answer it. Come, good keeper," added he, " we will, 
by your leave, adjourn to the cellar." 

"As your lordship pleases," quoth Master Worsley, 
with a grim smile ; " I will see to it that the lamps be 
lighted." So saying he left the room; and in a few 
moments returning again, he declared that all was in 
readiness. 

' Upon that, signifying that what I was like to see 
might serve me as warning and ensample, the Commis- 
sioners directed that I should be caused to follow along, 
with my fellow-priest, and so led the way up a little 
passage, at the end whereof was a narrow iron door, which, 
being opened, discovered a flight of steps going downwards 
into a murky darkness. At the bottom of these steps was 

* A mark was 13^. 4^., two-thirds of a pound. • 
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another passage^ longer than that above, and lying atween 
walls of solid rock, down whether, as I noted by the light 
of oil-lamps affixed against them, there trickled drops of 
water. Midway its length was an opening in the passage, 
looking like unto a black arch, and peering in thereat as I 
passed I made out in the dimness that at the foot of some 
few more steps was a barred door all covered with rust and 
slime ; and at the bare sight thereof I could not hold 
myself of shuddering. Leaving that behind, we entered 
after our leaders into a dismal vault hung about with ill- 
bnming lamps, the faint glimmering whereof did but 
serve to reveal the gloom. Presently, howbeit, I grew 
aocnstomed to the murk, and looking about me then, my 
eye lighted upon an oaken frame which stood in the 
farthermost corner. The frame was raised about three 
feet from the ground, and had, at either end of it, 
a roller with cords and pulleys attached thereto ; and 
not slow was I to guess that it was that instrument of 
torture called the rack, used by our adversaries for to 
extort confessions from accused recusants. Pointing 
thereat, my Lord Derby again pressed Master George 
Ostcliflfe with the question respecting who had fetched him 
the T\<- ' 'es for Mass, and once more that admirable 
mail very pale face but most firm voice, made 

rtf.' '. y. Whereupon, signing to four stout fellows, 

vli.: ).' id themselves at each corner of the machine, 

1." ^e s :he good priest, and throwing him on his 

U:r]i 01: 'oor inside the frame, did fasten his hands 

una fa : ' i ropes, and afterwards laying hold of certain 
' aiuilo- served to move the rollers in contrary 

• r":i^?t:«o ' turned at them until they had raised his 

bi iy ti: with the frame. 

• J ..■ hem hold him in that painful position, the 

Coi nil now repeated their interrogation ; but to 

no i^ I*, saving by a shake of the head. Master 
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Ostcliffe would vouchsafe them no return. Then becom- 
ing much distempered, the Earl miscalled him a stubborn 
caitiff, and caused the rollers to be moved farther apart, 
so that I heard all his joints crack, and saw that with the 
agony there had broken out upon his brow great drops of 
sweat. But albeit that they stretched him again, until, 
fearing that he would be torn limb from limb, I grew cold 
and sick with terror (for by nature you know, good friends, 
I am but timorous), yet could they get nothing from him 
at all but once or twice a low groan. How long the tor- 
ture lasted I could not say, for every moment of it did 
seem unto me as an hour ; but at length I saw his face, 
wherefrom I had felt unable to withdraw my gaze, turn 
of a most ghastly hue ; and deeming him dead, I sank 
upon the ground in a swoon. 

' Recovering from that by dint of being rudely shaked 
and belamed, I found that they had released him, and 
that he had bat fainted like myself; and I heard the Bishop 
then bid them carry him carefully to his cell, and give 
him something soft to lie upon. But the Earl seemed ill- 
contented with the order, saying that he was an obstinate 
ass, and deserved no favours, and that he designed yet to 
break his stubborn spirit, and therewith enjoined Master 
Worsley to levy from him next day the sum of 200 marks,* 
if so were that he had that much money in his possession. 

'And with that they let him go, and I, shaking av' 
trembling, was left standing before these men of p< '.■• 
who, having both looked hard at me for some minut* i 
turn to each other and whisper together a while. 

'Then smiling upon me, and speaking in : i-i" 
courteous manner. Bishop Chadderton offered :'. :i! :: 
would consent to dispute quietly with him, or s^ i «. • ':. 
concerning religious matters, and to the end V.-.r T : ,i 
be instructed in the Protestant creed, they wcA-l •■ jii io' 

* This was the statutory fine for saying ' • . 
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my transgression^ and hold me acquit of all punishment. 
But seeing that, by agreeing to this proposal with that end 
he had named, I should be compromising my faith, and 
owning myself not entirely satisfied therewith, I made the 
sign of the cross upon my breast, and so gained strength 
to refuse it. Upon which, acquainting me that from my 
face they had reckoned that I should have been of a wiser 
sort, the Commissioners condemned me to be put into the 
dungeon, saying that whUst therein I might, perchance, 
see fit to alter my mind ; and thereafter went away with 
Master Worsley, leaving Thomas Green and two other men 
to execute the judgment. 

' Taking me by the arm, so soon as the Commissioners 
were departed, these fellows had me out of the vault, and 
leading me up the passage began to haul me down the 
steps to the door I have told you of; Thomas Green 
dinging in my ears the while that I should find the dungeon 
well aired through Master Finch having lodged in it so 
long, and I resisting with my whole might, for I felt a 
most singular dread of the place. But, as of course, I 
gained naught by my struggles but some bruises; and 
having unlocked the rusty door, Thomas Green gave me a 
violent thrust, which sent me down upon the floor ; and 
before I could get up again, I was shjit in. Then, listening 
with all my ears, I heard those cruel men laughin;? as 
they went away up the steps ; and presently, by a distant 
clang, I knew that the upper door had been closed, and 
that I was left alone in this horrible underground region. 

' Howbeit, taking a resolution to strive against my 
cowardly disposition, I blessed myself again with the 
sacred sign, and anon essayed to face my condition as 
stoutly as I might. The hole was black as pitch, and the 
smell of it most foul ; but being minded to make better 
acquaintance therewith, I set myself to step it from side 
to side, and so ascertained that its compass was just 
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thirteen feet by fourteen. The walls, as I touched them, 
felt damp and slimy, and the floor was quite thick of nrad 
and filth. No furniture was there of any sort ; neither a 
stool to sit on, nor a mat to lie on ; and so, setting my 
back against the wall, I stood still in the darkness, hqaing 
that I might ere long be letten out. 

' But when hour after hour passed by, and none came 
anigh, either to bring me any food, or to break the still- 
ness by a word, all my courage did ooze away, and I was 
almost on the point to weep over my present unhappy 
strait, and the blackness of my future prospects. For 
what, I now began to question with myself, waib to befall 
me were I to continue steadfast in my religion? and I had 
no intent otherwise. Should I be all my life kept in 
durance ? or should I be banished the kingdom ? or should 
I, which was most like, be done to death at the hands of 
the executioner ? 

' And then I fell to considering what a terrible death 
is that of hanging, drawing, and quartering, which, to ihe 
scandal of our country, is inflicted by law on innoo^ 
Catholic confessors both lay and cleric. And calling to 
mind every particular of the deaths of Father Campion 
and his companions, recorded in the letter read me bf 
Squire Leyburn, and, in especial, of how one Alexander 
Brian had been cut down before he was quite dead, and 
dismembered alive, I grew exceedingly affrighted, and to 
calm myself began to pace the dungeon to and fro, striTisg 
to divert my thoughts from musing on this subject. At 
last, wearied with the exercise, and bespent by excitement, 
I sat me down upon the muddy ground, and leaned my 
head against the damp wall ; and shortly thereupon I fell 
asleep. 

^And in my sleep, dear friends, I dreamed this 
dream: 

' Methought that I was back in Waradale, and that I 
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was walking by the river's brink on a most fair summer 
day. The snn shone bric^htlv and the sky overhead was 
briUiaat blue. In the trL warbled diver? sweet-Binging 
birds^ and the water plashed and gurgled with a very 
pleasant sounding. And all at once I bethought me to 
go call on Farmer Weston^ and so turned away towards 
Bndston Edge. 

'.Scarce^ howbeit, had I gone many steps from the river's 
side ere the sky grew cloudy, and in another moment the 
whole scene had changed, and I found myself in a town 
street spmewhat like Market-sted-lane. 

' The street was quite desert and still ; but going to the 
end thereof, I came upon a great square crowded with 
fidk, all shouting together ; and looking to find the cause 
of the uproar, I saw, in the centre of the square, a gallows 
tree with a man hanging thereon. And then methought 
the crowd did suddenly part in front of me, discovering to 
my sight another man stretched upon a quartering board 
betwixt twp great fires, the one, as I did quickly guess, 
pwpared to bum his heart and bowels, and the other to 
boil his quarters. Over this man was stooped the execu- 
tioner, a huge fellow with a very red face, who, chancing 
to lift up his eyes, and catching sight of me where I stood 
in the opening left by the crowd, did swiftly raise himself 
upright, crying out, "What ho, there! By the gods, 
another priest ! Stop him, good folk ! Come, Master 
Shaveling, and take thou also thy wages !" And with that 
he did spring forward, brandishing in his hand a bloody 
knife, and I methought turned to fly. The crowd, how- 
beit, closing behind, hemmed me in ; and looking back- 
ward, to see if the executioner were verily following, I 
perceived that he had drawn quite nigh, and, my eye 
glancing beyond him, I saw that he who had been in 
quartering was risen and standing upon the board, with 
his body open and bleeding. And with the horror of that 
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sight I awoke, screaming aloud, and bathed from head to 
foot in a cold sweat. 

' Not being able, at first, to collect my thoughts, the 
darkness of the dungeon served to increase my affright. 
But by and by, recollecting where I was, I rose to my 
feet and began to move about, essaying to compose myself 
by reflecting that I had been dreaming, and that the fear- 
some vision was but the consequence of my foolish musings 
about what was wrote in that letter of Squire Leybum's. 
Nathless, do as I would, I could not rid myself of the 
ghastly spectacle I had seen so plain. All in vain did I 
stride backwards and forwards, feeling blindly in the 
dark, until I was fain to rest my wearied body against the 
dungeon-wall. Ever, before my eyes was the self-same 
object, and in my mind the self-same dread ; and feeling 
belive that unless I were speedily released from this 
dreadful and solitary place I should lose my reason, I 
went to the door and shouted, and knocked upon it, and 
strove to shake it, and shouted again at the top of my 
voice. And after that I listened for answer, but there 
came none ; no, not the faintest sound, though I strained 
my ears to hearken. Then I fell upon my knees and 
strove to pray; but the heavens seemed to become as brass, 
and I could get no comfort. And rising I once more 
paced the dungeon, and then again belamed the door, 
and shouted, and listened, and cried again, until I was 
hoarse. 

' But no one gave heed or came nigh ; and so hours 
and days, weeks even, meseemed, did drag away, and I 
began to feel the pangs of hung:er superadded to other my 
miseries. And now a new terror laid hold of me, to wit, 
that I had been forgotten, or that it was designed to leave 
me here to die of starvation, which conceit, growing upon 
me, did drive me well-nigh beside myself. For to me, as 
I pondered it, this did appear a worser fate than hanging, 
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— that I should be left to die like a dog in this vile 
noisome hole. 

' But so, in truth, it seemed like to hap ; and having 
in my agony, many times and oft, repeated my shouting, 
and banging upon the heavy iron door until I was quite 
spent with fatigue, I at the last gave way to despair, and 
sitting me down upon the floor, fell presently into a kind 
of dull stupor.' 



CHAPTER XXm. 

' BLESSED AKE THE DEAD THAT DIE IN THE LORD.* 

* I AM now come to a part of this my history which it be- 
hoveth me, most dear friends, to relate with deep humility 
and grief of spirit, but which, nevertheless, I shall not 
suffer that shame or pride let me of telling you. 

' From the stupor whereinto I had fallen I was startled, 
after I know not how long a space, by the flashing before 
my eyes of a bright light, which, though at the first 
it did but daze and bewilder me further, served by 
degrees to rouse me so far as that I became conscient 
of two men standing in the doorway of the dungeon — 
the one bearing in his hand a lantern, the other a platter 
of food. 

* At sight of this last I eagerly stretched forth both my 
hands — growing sensible, of a sudden, that I was ravenous 
with hunger — and the meat being forthwith given unto 
me, I fell upon it with great greed and devoured it up. 
Then, revivificated thereby, and withal refreshed by the 
purer air which did enter the dungeon from without, I 
came yet more fully to myself; and recollecting now 
whereabout I was, and all the miseries and torments I 
had come through, I laid hold by the legs of him who 
held the lantern, and whom I now recognised for Master 
Worsley, and implored of him, for the love of God, to let 
me forth of that horrible loathsome den. This he, the 
keeper, certified himself very willing to do, but on one 
condition only, viz. that I would yield to obey the Bishop's 
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behest, and suffer myself to be instructed in the new 
reUgion. 

'To my everlasting confusion — had I not since, by 
God's grace, repented thereof, as it were in sackcloth and 
ashes — I gave consent to this proposition. And warmly 
commending my decision, the keeper anon caused his 
fellow to take me by the arm and help me Up the steps ; 
for what with famishing and other causes, I was too weak 
to walk alone, and so with some pains they had me to a 
cell on the first floor of the prison, wherein was a comfort- 
able bed and other goodly furniture. 

* And now, sweet my friends, to cut short this igno- 
minous confession, and so give you as little scandal as 
may be, I will say, in a word, that having, by the space of 
some ten days, held frequent conferences with ministers — 
and among others with the Bishop himself — and having 
by them been alternately threatened and beflattered, — 
menaced, on the one hand, with all manner of indignities, 
and in the end with a cruel death, should I persist in 
holding to and avowing my priestly character ; and on the 
other hand, promised an excellent living and divers sub- 
stantial favours if I would but turn my coat, — I at the last 
gave way, and agreed to go to their Protestant church. 
And having so done one Sunday, I should straightway 
have been discharged the prison, but that I still boggled 
somewhat at the oath of supremacy, which they willed me 
to take, signifying that until I should do so they could not 
well let me go. All that week following, howbeit, I was 
allowed great liberty, being kept apart from the other pri- 
soners (whom, in sooth, I had no wish to see), and suffered 
to walk abroad, in company of a most civil guard, when- 
soever and wheresoever I pleased. Of which permission, 
the weather being marvellously fine, I made good use, 
seeking to hold myself from reflecting by rambling about 
the town, whereof I did more particularly affect certain 
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streets wherein were congregated colonies of Dutch weavers, 
by reason that it did amuse me to watch them through the 
open doors of their dwellings busy at work upon their 
looms. At another time, being out most of the day over, 
my comrade and I would fetch our walk through Aldport 
Park, stopping now to see the deer fed, and anon to watch 
the sport of falcon-flying ; and then again, choosing a con- 
trary direction, we would stroll along by the side of the 
river Irk, whereon stand divers corn-mills which serve the 
town, and hard by whether the fullers are wont to hang 
their cloth to bleach in the sun. 

' But, albeit, that having so shamefully Succumbed to 
the temptations of the devil, and to the promptings of my 
own corrupt and cowardly nature, I all that week struggled 
diligently to forget aught beyond this present evil world, 
and to bring myself altogether to renounce my holy feith, 
I had much ado to stifle the voice of conscience, and, not- 
withstanding my fair treatment, was far other than happy. 
By the next Sunday, howbeit, I had so well succeeded in 
that my wicked essay, as that whiles in the church, whither 
I had again compliantly betaken myself, I made riesolve to 
advertise Master Worsley, on my return to the prison, 
that I was now willing to take the oath, and thus re^dn 
belive my coveted liberty, and earn the benefits I had 
been behot. 

*But, blessed be His holy name! beloved friends, in 
that, though I did thus design to forsake Him, God, of 
His mercy, had not forsaken me, for scarce had I taken 
that guilty resolution ere there befell me a most singular 
thing, which I shall here record. It being sermon time, 
one Master John Mallyns, a college fellow, was holding 
forth on the text, " Be subject unto the powers that be," 
and had gotten to about the midst of his discourse, when 
all of a sudden there sounded in my ear a voice, as clear as 
ever I heard aught in my life, twice calling over my name^ 
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and speaking thus : " Rupert ! Rupert ! what shall it 
profit thee if thou gain the whole world, and suflfer the 
loss of thine own soul ?" 

* The voice and the speech transported me with aston- 
ishment, and I looked, first to the right hand and then to 
the left, to see whether of the two gaolers, who sat on either 
side of me, had spoke those words. But from the aspect 
of their countenances I perceived immediately that neither 
of them had so done, which, indeed, it was not like that 
they should. 

* And thereupon, falling into a still greater admiration, 
I cast a glance behind me ; but there, behold ! was no one 
anyways nigh unto me, but an old beggarman fast asleep, 
and two fashionable young dames whispering earnestly 
together, and who, I judged, were examining the texture 
of one another's gowns, inasmuch as that either had hold 
of the other's sleeve and was pulling thereat. They, it 
was plain, had not addressed to me that strange and 
solemn warning, and, truly considering that they could 
by no possibility be apprised of my name, and that the 
voice had sounded like the voice of a man, I little needed 
to assure myself thereof. 

* And now, beginning to understand that that I had 
heard had been uttered by no mortal tongue, but that 
Almighty God had either spoken unto me Himself, as He 
did to young Samuel in the temple, or else that He had 
sent one of His holy angels to deliver that timely admon- 
ishment, I began to quake with awe. And with my head 
bowed upon my breast, I awaited the end of the sermon 
(whereof I heard not another word), growing every moment 
more and more conscience pricked at sight of the enormous 
guilt I had committed and meditated, until, like St. Paul 
on the road to Damascus, I was, in the spirit if not in the 
flesh, fairly stricken to the ground with amazement and 
terror. And being presently come back to the prison, I 
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betook myself straightway to my cell, and having carefollj 
shnt-to the door, I fell npon my face on the gronnd, and 
there lay, bemoaning my sin with bitter tears and lam^i- 
tations, and beseeching Ood, of His infinite compassion, 
to have mercy on me, a hell-deserving rebel* To these 
my ardent sapplications there was, howbeit, vouchsafed no 
answer, saving only this — ^that I was seized of a most 
strong desire to see Father Maitland, and to poor ont at 
his feet in sacramental confession all the vileness and on- 
faithfalness whereof I had been gnilty. Now since that 
day whereon I had seen him dragged, sick and in chains, 
from the common room, I had not set eyes upon the holy 
man ; but as soon as, after my releasement from the dun- 
geon, I had in a measure recovered from the mazed condi* 
tion into which I was fallen, I had made anxious inquizies 
concerning him, and, to my great satisfaction, had received 
certification that he was now quite amended in health, aad 
was being well cared for. The which, as I did ere long 
learn, was a wicked falsehood, designed, doubtless, to eon- 
tent me for to stay apart from him, and so hinder that 
he should influence me against the evil course I was on 
the point to pursue. Now, howbeit, all my feelings and 
purposes being by the grace of God utterly changed, I 
sought Master Worsley's presence, and humbly begged of 
him permission to visit my aged friend and spiritual father 
— forbearing, at that time, to make mention of the altera- 
tion in my dispositions, lest, being angered thereby, he 
might refuse the request. 

'This precaution notwithstanding, our keeper did, 
though sooth to say very civilly, deny me the favour I 
asked. But all that day I so continued to importune him, 
that at the last, towards evening — either wearied of my so- 
licitations, or moved by God, in whose hands are the hearts 
of all men — ^he gave a reluctant assent, and bade Thomas 
Oreen take me to the good man's cell. Accordingly, 
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having very gratefally followed that renegade, and being 
come to the top of the honse, I entered the little chamber 
he had unlocked to me, and there foand Father Maitland 
lying npon some straw in a comer, and loaded about the 
neck and arms and feet with heavy irons. Upon hearing 
the door grate, he had made shift to raise his head, and on 
seeing me there broke over his face a most sweet smile of 
joy and welcome. To this, howbeit, I could not on the 
moment respond, having at bare sight of him staggered 
backward in dismay ; for so changed and wasted was he, 
that I should scarce have known him, and by one glance, 
moreover, I had detected that he was even then in articulo 
mortis. But recovering myself with an eflfort, as I saw 
him striving to raise himself into a sitting posture, I 
sprang forward to assist him, and thereafterwards, flinging 
myself on the floor by his side, I knelt and kissed his 
fettered hands. And while yet I could not speak for grief 
and disappointment, I heard him softly repeating to him- 
self a Deo gratia 8, and then these words, "Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace ;" and thereupon, 
finding voice, I indignantly gave him information how that 
they had deceived me with protestations that he was re- 
covered of his sickness, and afterwards besought his pardon 
for that I had not before used my best interest to be per- 
mitted to visit him. But when, furthermore, I began to 
bewail his present condition, and to make inquiry how he 
had been served since our separation, the good Father 
stayed my words, begging that I would leave speaking of 
his matters for a space, and the rather treat of my own, 
concerning which, he affirmed, he was most anxious to 
know somewhat. *' For," quoth he, " I have been ii|formed, 
dear brother Bupert, that you have taken the oath, and 
gone to church, and that you are, therefore, to be straight- 
way set at large — the which tidings, as you may well sup- 
pose, have caused me exceeding great anguish of \£Lm<iJ' 
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And with that he earnestly prayed me to tell him if there 
was aught of truth in the report. Whereupon, bowing 
down my head, I confessed aU, he mingling his tears with 
mine, which, God being pleased to give me the grace of 
true contrition, I did now copiously shed; and after that, 
praising and blessing our Heavenly Father for His great 
goodness manifested towards me in that, by so singular a 
means. He had brought me to repentance, the blessed mat 
raised his manacled hands and bestowed upon me his 
priestly absolution and benediction. Which no sooner 
had I received than I felt in my soul a great joy, and a 
peace, the like of which I had never before experienced, so 
that now, truly, I began to understand what St. Paul sig- 
nified when he spoke of a '^ peace which passeth under* 
standing." Moreover, at that same instant, dearest Mends, 
there was taken away from me all my former cowardly and 
unchristian fear of death, and I was filled with assurance 
that " the sufferings of this present life are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory to come." And as, for joy and 
thankfulness, I was keeping silence and musing upon these 
words of Holy Scripture, there came into my mind a most 
fervent desire to atone for my sin of backsliding by offering 
my life a willing sacrifice to Christ our Lord ; and there, 
withal, turning to Father Maitland, I besought him to aid 
me by his prayers that I might obtain the honour of mar- 
tyrdom. To which the holy man, tenderly smiling upon 
me, did thus reply : " Nay, dearest Eupert, I will rather 
beg for you a perfect resignation to the will of God ; the 
which, according to the opinion of divers great saints, is to 
be preferred even to martyrdom itself. I would have you, 
my son, to place yourself entirely at God's disposal — ^to be 
so utterly stript of all self-seeking as that you may not 
even desire to do great things for Him, but simply to do 
and suffer what He wills. For this, dear Rupert, is that 
pure and full resignation vrhich, as Thomas a Eempis de- 
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clareth in his Imitaiione Christi, can alone bring us true 
liberty of spirit. Through the agony of the prayer, ' Not 
my will, but Thine be done,' cometh, my son, the rest and 
calm which enableth us to use this better petition, * Do 
with me what Thou wilt.' " 

* Having so spoken, your aged pastor lay back upon 
his straw bed, panting for breath, and with his face well- 
nigh as pale as that of a corpse ; and I, my friends, held 
my peace, in order that he might recover himself a little, 
and also that I might the better digest what he had said. 
And as I gazed upon him I felt convict that he was, in his 
own experience, now enjoying those blessed fruits of per- 
fect self-surrender whereof he had spoken ; for notwith- 
standing that his countenance bore marks of fast-approach- 
ing dissolution, there was on it a look of most singular 
sweetness and composure. And when, presently, his 
breathing had become somewhat less laboured, we fell 
together into a most edifying and delightful discourse, 
wherein, among other things, he confessed to me that, 
ever since his capture, he had himself ardently coveted 
to shed his blood for Christ His sake; but that, upon 
hearing of my apostasy (whereof he had, doubtless, been 
informed with intent to vex and torment him), he had 
resigned this wish, praying God to accept the sacrifice 
thereof, and to take his life whensoever and howsoever he 
pleased, only, in return, to grant, of His charity, my 
restoration to grace, if so were that I had indeed fallen 
away from the faith. He apprised me, furthermore, that, 
from the hour he had made this request (albeit that the 
ague had then left him), he had felt himself growing ever 
more weak and feeble, and that this very morning, feeling 
in his body that death was now close at hand, he had, just 
about the time I had heard that voice in the church, been 
pleading with Almighty God for my everlasting welfare, 
and also that, if it were in accordance with Hie kol^ ^\!^^ 
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he might see me once more before he died. And now^ 
this favour having been granted, and all solicitude con- 
cerning me, as he declared, happily removed from his mind, 
the holy man expressed the greatest alacrity to depart out 
of this world, and the utmost joy in the prospect thereofl 
And when, at his request, I had heard his last confession, 
and had, in my turn, pronounced over him that remission 
of his sins which, as a minister of Ood lawfully sent, Z 
had faculty to bestow, I sat by his side, while the dark- 
ness slowly begirt us about, feeling, dearest friends, that 
this little upper chamber of the Manchester Fleet was, in 
verity, transmute, by the dying saint's presence therein, 
from a gloomy prison -cell into the very portal of heaven. 
For, albeit that I could no longer see his face, I did hear 
the blessed man constantly breaking forth into canticles 
of joy and praise, his voice meantime growing fEunter 
and fainter, until, while he was in the Yety fact of repeating 
that sweet hymn of St. Bernard of Clugni, wherein he 
celebrateth the perpetuity of heavenly joys — ^to wit, thst 
beginning thus : 

* Hie breve vivitur, hie breve plangitur, hie breve fletur, 
Non breve vivere, non breve plangere, retribuetur. 
O retributis ! stat brevit actio, vita perennis, 
O retributis ! coelica mansio stat lue plenis' — 

and just as he had gotten to those words which, beiBg 
translated into English, are as foUoweth, "0 Sion all 
golden, My eyes they are holden. Thy light till I see," 
I heard him give a sudden cry of rapture, and thereafter 
came a soft fluttering of his breath, ending in a genUe 
sigh, and then all was still, and I knew that he had finished 
his course. 

^ Stretching forth my hands in the darkness, I straight- 
ened out as well as I could his fettered limbs, and kneeling 
by the sacred remains of this true servant of Qt)d, I ad- 
dressed myself to recite the prayers for a departed soul; 
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but, all I could do, my lips would frame no other words 
than these, viz. **He givetiiHis beloved sleep ;" the which 
I found myself repeating over and over again, until by and 
by I seemed to understand, as though by special revelation 
of God, that he needed not any of my poor prayers, inas- 
much as that, by the union of his sufferings with the merits 
and death of Christ, his sins had been completely purged 
away in this world, and that he had accordingly passed 
straight from death unto life. And of this I was the more 
convinced when, in about the space of half an hour after- 
wards (the man Thomas Green entering the cell with a 
light), I saw his face, for thereon was a smile of such hea- 
venly joy as that it did seem to me like a reflex of the 
glory of that celestial city, of whose brightness and beauty 
methinks there was a sight given unto him at the mo- 
ment before his death. And now, dear my friends, I have 
told you that which I feared to acquaint you with at the 
beginning of this letter, or in an abrupt fashion, wotting 
well that your faithful hearts would thereby be wrung with 
grief. Nathless, I beseech you, sorrow not as those with- 
out hope; for rather, indeed, ought you to rejoice, seeing 
that he whom you love, having kept the " commandments 
of God and the faith of Jesus," is of the number of them 
of whom it is written in the Inspired Word, " Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord." 

' You and I, dear brethren, being yet in the period of 
our probation, must perforce suffer the buffetings of sin, 
and wrestle with the world, the flesh, and the devil ; but 
he, happy soul ! can no more offend against his God, 
being translated thither where naught that defileth can 
enter. You and I, yet remaining on this earth, are subject 
to cold and heat, to storm and tempest, to chance and 
change, to imprisonment, bonds, torments, death ; but 
he, O happy saint ! is there where they hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, and where there is no more death. 
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nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow. You and I, being 
yet detained in the body, and deprived of our Redeemer's 
visible presence, are but strangers and pilgrims travelling 
through a vale of tears; whereas he, O thrice-blessed 
virgin and confessor, is among them that '^ follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth," in that city that hath ''no 
need of the sun, nor of the moon to shine in it ; for the 
glory of God enlighteneth it, and the Lamb is the lamp 
thereof." 

' For why, then, I pray you my friends, should we, who 
are yet in the battle, sorrow for him who hath entered 
into his rest ? Nay, verily, doth it not behove us, on the 
contrary, to clap our hands for joy ; and in the stead of 
sitting down idly to weep his loss, to gird up the loins of 
our mind and to follow him, even as he followed Christ? 

* Do you so, most dear friends, and thereby you will 
fulfil the wish which was closest to the heart of hini who for 
nighly half a century dwelt among you in Waradale, your 
spiritual father and friend, whose bowels did yearn over 
you with a most tender compassion, as I can truly certify, 
seeing that scarce an hour did we pass together, from 
the time of our capture until the day of his death, bat 
that his discourse did turn upon you, and who, on the eve 
of his departure out of this world, did urgently beseech 
me to find means to communicate with you, to the end 
that I might deliver you a message from him couched in 
the words of Holy Scripture, — ^whereof, as you well know, 
he was a most diligent student, — to wit, those taken from 
the third chapter of the Apocalypse, " Keep the word of 
My patience ; and I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation, which shall come upon the world to try them 
that dwell upon the earth. Behold, I come quickly : hold 
fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 
He that shall overcome I will make him a pillar in the 
temple of My God." To which message, beloved friBndB, 
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1, who through human frailty did so miserably fall, but 
who, by the superabounding mercy of God, have risen 
again to strive after justice, do earnestly pray you to give 
heed. 

'And now suffer me one further word concerning my 
unworthy self, and I will anon bring this long — and I fear 
me prolix — letter to an end. On the next morning after 
Father Maitland's death, I made announcement to Master 
"Worsley, and thereafter to the Commissioners, he having 
sent for them in hot haste, that. Almighty God helping 
me, it was my intent to cleave to my most holy faith, and 
rather die a thousand deaths than ever again offend Him 
by going to their church. Whereat,' flying into a great 
rage, his lordship the Bishop did order me again to the 
dungeon, wherein, to His name be the praise, whose grace 
is sufficient to all things, I abode over a fortnight, feeling 
all the ^vhile a most sweet serenity of mind, and in no 
way impatient or dismayed at the darkness or other 
incommodities of the place. Upon that, seeing that they 
could not now terrify me into professing to be of their 
religion, they tried again for a whole week to coax me 
thereto. But that not succeeding any better, they at 
length suffered me to return for a time to the company 
of my fellow-prisoners of the better condition. Albeit, 
every now and again, they have since thought fit to set me 
in solitude for many weeks together, and so to importune 
me to go once more to church, that — but that I look upon 
this trial as a fitting punishment for my sorry slip from 
virtue, and that I strive to imitate the patience of my sweet 
Saviour — I should at such times find my life very burden- 
some. I thank God, howbeit, that, His strength being 
sufficient for my weakness, I still continue the same man 
as since Father Maitland's translation to the kingdom ; 
and I implore you, sweet friends, of your charity, pray for 
me, that, remaining ''faithful unto death," I may here- 
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after obtain "a crown of life." And now may God have you 
in His holy keeping ! Send me word, I pray you, how it 
fareth with you all ; and if I can I will write to you again ; 
so farewell. Yours, in life and at the hour of death, if 
God grant the desire of my heart, 

* KUPERT ASHWORTH.' 

This letter — ^which, as we have already stated, arrived 
at Waradale about the close of August 1582 — was read 
with deep interest by those to whom it was addressed; 
and answers to it were sent by several members of the two 
families of Erleston Glen. It was long, however, before 
Master Ashworth could again obtain permission to write 
to his friends ; and when eventually he did manage to do 
so, Erleston Grange and Hall-i'-th'-Wood had passed into 
other hands: the Andertons and Butherfords had left 
Waradale, and his letter in consequence never reached its 
destination. It was not until many years snbsequentiy 
that they to whom it had been directed gained, through 
indirect means, some information regarding his fate ; but 
as this will be the most convenient place for giving, in a 
few words, the sequel of his history, we will here append it 
as a postscript to his own epistle. 

For nearly two years Rupert Ashworth was detained in 
the Fleet Prison of Manchester without being brought to 
trial ; and during this period, in addition to miseries en- 
dured in common with his fellow-prisoners, arising from 
bad and insufficient food, and from the filthiness and 
overcrowding of the prison, he suffered much, as he had 
affirmed in his letter, from the solicitations and persecu- 
tions of ministers. He, however, who, out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings, ordaineth to Himself praise, and who 
calleth things that are not as though they were, enabled 
him to resist all importunities to relapse ; and strength- 
ened by each successive victory over temptations, the 
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young priest's character underwent a complete transfor- 
mation. 

Instead of the weakness and indecision by which his 
virtues had formerly been marred, he now became noted 
for bold and uncompromising adherence to principle; 
whilst at the same time, sanctified by afi9iction, his natural 
amiability of disposition increased, all the impatience and 
irritability which had exhibited themselves since his cap- 
ture vanishing, and giving place to a ready obligingness 
and sweetness of temper which greatly endeared him to 
his companions in misfortune, and gained for him the 
good-will even of the enemies of his faith. 

At length, having witnessed many changes amongst 
the prisoners — some of those who were at first his fellow- 
inmates in the gaol having been dismissed with heavy 
pecuniary punishment, some removed to other places of 
confinement, and some again (of which number was 
Squire Leybum, who was executed in 1583) made to 
suffer the full penalty of the law — ^he was taken to Lan- 
caster, along with three other priests and his friend John 
Finch. There, at the Lenten assizes of 1584, he was 
brought with his companions to the bar, when John 
Finch and James Bell, a priest lately captured, were sen- 
tenced to death under a charge of high treason, whilst he 
and the two other priests who had accompanied him from 
Manchester, though also found guilty by the jury, were, 
owing to the fact that the judge had received instruction 
to put no more than two to death at this time, condemned 
only to perpetual imprisonment, and the loss of all their 
goods. 

The judgment was a great disappointment to Master 
Ashworth, whose desire for martyrdom had waxed stronger 
than ever on the near prospect of its fulfilment. But, 
recollecting Father Maitland's dying words, he strove to 
follow his counsel, and to resign himself entirely to the 

Q 
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Will of God ; and as a reward God presently sent the 
angel of Death to summon him to rejoin that holy man in 
heaven. Three months after his removal to Lancaster^ a 
violent epidemic^ arising from the use of diseased meat, 
broke out among the poorer prisoners of the Castle ; and 
having gained leave to do so^ Master Ashworth attended 
to the sufferers with the most self-forgetful devotedness, 
falling in the end a victim himself to the infections dis- 
order^ and so glorifying God in his death fiilly as much as 
though he had for His sake endured capital punishment. 

And that both our priests, as well as thousands of 
noble men and women, who in this and succeeding zeigns 
suffered for the Catholic religion, were as truly martyrs as 
were those of their brethren who perished upon the scaffold 
or block, there can be no question. History has preserved 
for us no record of the names of hundreds who during this 
season of persecution were done to death in the foul dens 
of prisons scattered throughout the kingdom by stu> 
vation, torture, and ill-treatment of all descriptions ; nor 
of other hundreds who were first reduced to destitution and 
then banished the country ; nor of others, perhaps form- 
ing a still more numerous class, who, deprived of lands and 
goods, wandered about their native land, hiding in holes 
and caves, beggars and vagrants on the face of the earth. 
Of them the world was not worthy ; and though their names 
are written in no earthly volume, they have a place in the 
golden pages of the Book of Life. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

NICHOLAS WESTON BETUBNS TO WARADALE. 

Wrapped in a eoarse frieze mantle, which he had drawn 
closely around him, and wearing a cap of the same ma- 
terial, made somewhat peculiarly, with broad ear-flaps tied 
beneath the chin, an elderly man was making his way, 
one March afternoon, along the little-frequented road 
leading from Orrleigh to the valley of the Wara. Frozen 
snow filled up the ruts and inequalities of the winding 
eountry lane, and lay several feet deep upon the range of 
fafllB he was approaching. The clouds, of a dull leaden 
gray, looked ominous of a further downfall, and the river, 
which as he neared the end of his journey ran parallel 
mih his road, rolled along swollen and turbid. A bitter 
north-east wind met the traveller full in the face, causing 
him every now and again to walk with his head lowered to 
encounter its fierce and sudden gusts. 

But unheedful apparently of the cheerlessness of the 
scenery, or the discomfort of the weather, the elderly 
pedestrian pressed bravely forward, until, at a bend of the 
road, he came within sight of the tiny hamlet of Wolffes- 
ford. A somewhat sad smile lighted up his face as his 
eyes fell upon the group of dwellings of which it was 
composed, and upon reaching them he walked slowly by, 
peering in at each of the latticed windows he passed. 
Arrived at the last cottage, he stood still for a moment, 
adjusted the cloth lappets of his cap carefully over his 
ears, and then pulled at the latch of the door. The latter 
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did not, as he had expected, give way, and^ after rapping 
upon it for some time with his knuckles, without eliciting 
any response to the summons, he stepped backward into 
the road. Obtaining thus a full view of the house, he 
perceived, as he had not previously done, that the single 
casement of the ground-floor, which was upon the side of 
the door farthest from the direction he had come, was 
closed upon the outside by a wooden shutter, and that a 
rudely-painted sign of some hypothetical animal, half 
lion, half bear, which had formerly ornamented its pro- 
jecting upper story, had been partially torn from its 
fastenings, and was now fluttering loose in the wind. 
Giving vent to a cry of surprise and consternation as he 
noted the deserted and dilapidated appearance of the cot- 
tage, the traveller turned hastily away, and retracing his 
steps knocked at the door next but one — that belonging 
to Peter Chadwick's primitive shop or store. This was 
speedily opened to him by the owner himself ; and stretch- 
ing forth his hand to that round-headed, black-eyed little 
individual, the elderly man exclaimed, 

' What ho ! Peter, is 't thou ? Faith, aw'm fein to see 
thee again, mon ! God gie thee good den.* 

. ' Good den to thecy freend,' returned Peter, accepting 
the proffered hand, but eying his visitor doubtfully as he 
continued, * Yo ha th' best o't though, maister, for, by mj 
halidom, aw cannot bethink me o' thy name.' 

* Cannot bethink thee o' my name !' repeated ihe 
other, laughing; 'why, Peter, thou ne'er means to say'rt 
thou doesn't kneaw me ? Marry, mon, tak another look;* 
and the speaker turned his face full to the light. 

Peter did take another look, and a prolonged one, at 
the pale and sunken features presented for his inspection, 
and intelligence at length dawning in his face, he ejacu- 
lated, ' God save us ! Nicholas Weston, is't thou ? 'Ods- 
body ! coom in eawt o' th' cowd, prithee, good fellow, an' 
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sit thee deaun by th' foire ;' and drawing a seat nearer the 
hearthstone, he added, * So they've letten thee eawt o' 
prison, Nicholas ; an' by th' looks o' thee, thou'st had but 
an ill toime on't there. Certes, it's small marvel aw 
shouldn't ha' kneawn thee ! Hast bin sick, freend V 

* Ay, Peter, aw hav' bin sick, i' verity,' replied Nicho- 
las, seating himself on the bench, and stretching out his 
fingers over the blazing wood. ' An' so's Mary, poor lass ! 
who's bin nighly at deoth's door. But we'll fratch 
abeawt that anon. Tell me, Peter, heaw lights it th' 
tavern's shut up ? Wheer's Abel Hardinge ?' 

* In th' churchyard, alack, all that's leeft o' him, poor 
chap !' returned Peter, shaking his head sadly. ' He wur 
buried six weeks sin', Nicholas ; and afore that he'd bin 
bedridden abeaut th' space o' a month.' 

* Heigh ho! but aw'm reet fashed to hear on 't!' 
sighed Nicholas, turning away his head to hide the tear 
which trickled down his pallid cheek as tribute to his 
friend's memory. * He was ailin' a bit afore I wur took to 
prison, Peter, an' it's my belief naught's killed him but 
torment o' conscience. He lost a' his spirit, and wur 
never th' same mon, as thou'U agree, fro' th' first day he 
went to th' Protestant church. Maister William tow'd me 
he'd worsened a deol, but — ' 

* Maister William tow'd thee !' interposed Peter, look- 
ing much astonished. * Why, Nicholas, wheer hast seen 
Maister William ? Sure he's not i' Manchester ?' 

* Nawe, Peter, he's i' Liverpool,' returned Nicholas. 
*But nay, stay,' he pursued, correcting himself — * he'll be 
on th' sea by this. He wur to set sail for France at 
twelve o' the clock this forenoon. God send him a safe 
voyage !' 

* Amen ! But aw thowt he'd bin eawt o' th' country 
long agone,' rejoined the storekeeper. 'Why, it's nigh 
upo' three months sin' he leeft Waradale iox \»o %p %^\»\iv^ 
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clerking for a priest. Heyday ! aw wish th' poor young 
gentleman hadn't letten that foolish maggot into his head* 
But coom, good Nicholas, beseech thee, tell me belire 
when didst get eawt o' gaol? An' heaw didst hap npo' 
Maister William ? An' wheer's thy good wife ? An' what's 
brought thee again to these parts ? An' hast gi'en in to 
obey th' law, good neebour, neaw it's too late to saye thy 
heawse and lond? An' wheer hast come firo' to-day? A 
long journey, aw warrant, for thou lookst bespent.' 

Nicholas smiled at his companion's string of qnei- 
tions, but before he had time to answer any of them, 
Peter's wife and two children, who had been absent upon 
his arrival, entered the cottage, causing a diversion in the 
conversation. 

Like her husband. Dame Chadwick did not imme- 
diately recognise the visitor, who, in truth, was greatly 
changed since he had, some four months ago, been drivan 
by Justice Windwood from his ancestral home, and earned 
to the Salford-Bridge Prison of Manchester. No sooner 
however, did she learn that the now wasted and aged- 
looking man before her was the once stout ruddy-cheeked 
yeoman than sinking upon a stool she burst into a flood 
of tears. But checking herself almost instantly, she roee 
again, and bidding her two little girls replenish the 
log-fire, hasted — ^uttering the while garrulous expressions 
of pity — to prepare for her guest the best meal the honee 
could afford. 

Having walked on this blustering March day some 
fifteen miles over ill-made cross-roads, and eaten as yet 
nothing but a crust of bread, the food set before him was 
very welcome to Nicholas Weston. When it had been 
partaken of and the remnants removed, all gathered 
around the fire, and Peter, who ever since his entrance 
into the house had from time to time been casting in- 
quisitive and discontented glances at Nicholas's head, now 
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broke forth, in a tone of some impatience, — 'Dame ! 
Nicholas, why dost not tak* off that feaw-looking mak* o' 
a hat ? Marry, good man, it's none so beseeming. Then 
lookst quite strange-loike wi' 't on thy head.* 

'Belike, thoult think aw look stranger tvVeattt it 
though, Peter,' responded Nicholas, his face flushing 
crimson. *Heawbe't, aw'll tak' it off, freend, an' thou 
shalt joodge for thyself.' And suiting the action to the 
word, Nicholas remoTed the cap, which until now he had 
kept tied beneath his chin. 

Exclamations of dismay, on the part of the storekeeper 
and his wife, were echoed by the children, who clung 
in terror to their mother's lap, as Weston, turning 
towards them first one and then the other side of his 
head, presented to view two unsightly scars coTering the 
places where formerly had protruded a tolerably large pair 
of ears. And when presently the excitement had in a 
measure subsided, the disfigured man — who had, without 
remonstrance, again donned his singular head-covering — 
proceeded, in answer to their questions, to inform his 
friends that, some six or seven weeks past, an order had 
been issued by the Queen's Commissioners for the dis- 
charge, from each of the overcrowded Manchester prisons, 
of a certain number of their poorer inmates, who, having 
been robbed of all they possessed, were unable to defray 
the expenses of their own wretched maintenance. As a 
set-off, however, against this forced or politic discharge, 
various punishments had been administered before grant- 
ing it to those who still remained obstinate in their 
recusancy — ^to which category both himself and his wife, 
who was confined in a separate part of the same building, 
belonging, he had been condemned to the loss of both ears 
— a favourite punishment of the period — whilst to Mary 
had been adjudged the ignominy of a whipping. In his 
vernacular dialect the brave Lancashire yeoman then went 
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on to relate, to his attentive Ksteners, how, upon being 
released from prison, he and his wife had consulted 
together, and had resolved to betake themselves to Liver- 
pool, in which town there dwelt a brother of the good 
dame's, who kept a saddler's shop, and through whose 
instrumentality Nicholas hoped to obtain some employ- 
ment which might enable him to earn suflScient money to 
emigrate with his Mary to a happier country, where to 
serve God according to their consciences would entail no 
legal penalties. Accordingly, having travelled thither on 
foot in raw January weather, begging food and shelter 
upon the road, for they were utterly destitute, and suffer- 
ing from the effects of their respective punishments and 
previous semi-starvation, both, upon arriving at the end 
of their journey, were taken seriously ill. Nursed, how- 
ever, with extreme care by Eeuben Marsh, Mistress Wes- 
ton's brother, and a pretty sweet-tempered daughter, who 
constituted his sole family, the worthy couple recovered 
ere long some degree of health and strength, and Nicho- 
las then, at his brother-in-law's suggestion, became an 
apprentice to his own trade, he and his wife remaining as 
honoured guests beneath the roof of their kind relatives. 

Like the majority of those of his class throughout 
the kingdom, Eeuben Marsh had made a pretence of con- 
forming to the established religion, and by going once a 
month to his parish church, he managed, notwithstanding 
that his daughter Janet never accompanied him thither, 
to evade the calamities which a more unyielding adherence 
to his faith would have drawn upon him. In secret, 
however, he still attended the worship of the ancient 
Church, facility for this being afforded him by his ac- 
quaintance with a member of the household of a lady of 
title, who resided in the outskirts of the town, and who 
kept in her house a disguised priest. Having to his 
great joy been informed of this fact, Nicholas Weston, on 
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the first Snnday that his health would permit^ went, in 
company of his host and niece, to Mass at Lady Arbuth- 
not's, and there, happening to tnrn his head towards the 
conclusion of the service, he perceived, with deep amaze- 
ment, that William Anderton knelt by his side at a few 
paces distant. As a matter of coarse he presented him- 
self after Mass to the young man, who was equally as- 
tonished with himself at the unexpected rencontre. And 
after exchanging information concerning each other's 
experiences since their respective departures from Wara- 
dale, William informed Nicholas that he had, for some 
time past, been seeking in vain for a reliable person whom 
he could intrust with a letter of much importance for his 
father, and thereupon begged Nicholas to undertake its 
conveyance, promising him ample remuneration for the 
trouble. Delighted to serve one whom he knew and 
esteemed, and at the same time to earn money for the 
object he had in view, Weston willingly accepted the 
commission, and so soon as the letter was written, set off 
for his native place. With the contents of the sealed 
paper, which, in evidence of his assertion, he produced 
from an inner pocket, the worthy ex-farmer was perfectly 
£Euniliar, and a considerable portion of them he communi- 
cated to his companions. Of one or two points, however, 
and those of principal moment, he deemed it advisable to 
make no mention ; for, notwithstanding that there was in 
his mind no conscious mistrust of his former neighbours, 
the perils of the times were apt to engender caution, even 
in the most unsuspicious individual. 

Having thus accounted for his reappearance in Wara- 
dale, and related what had befallen him since quitting it, 
Nicholas now asked for, and received in his turn, all the 
news of the neighbourhood, learning first, as a comple- 
ment to the information already given him respecting 
Abel Hardinge, that he had, before his death, been 
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reconciled to the Church by Father Christopher^ and that, 
immediately after his bnrial, his son Miles had sold the 
tavern and its fomitnre, which he inherited, and left the 
district for a more popnlons one, where he hoped with 
better snccess to practise his profession of pharmacy. ' In 
answer to his interrogations, the Chadwicks moreover 
informed their visitor tiiat the good Jesnit Father still 
remained in hiding at Erleston Grange, but that, owing 
to the vigilance of Sir Paul Cunningham, who' had 
appeared of late to suspect the existence of a priest in the 
vicinity, the utmost caution had to be used in order to 
preserve the secret ; and that, on account of the danger 
which would attend discovery, he, and sonde few others 
among the conformists, had altogether given up being 
present at Mass. Since his own seizure, however, Peter 
further informed Nicholas that none of the inhabitants of 
the valley had been sent to prison; Justice Windwood 
having, as he (Chadwick) had been told, received instruct 
tion that, by reason of the gaols being so full, no more of 
the poorer people were for the present to be condemned to 
imprisonment, but were simply, in case of refusal to attend 
the Protestant service, to be mulcted of their possessions. 
In obedience, therefore, to this command. Master "Wind- 
wood had, in two or three instances, where, under Father 
Christopher's influence, parishioners who had already gone 
to church, repenting of the act, had absented themselves 
beyond the specified time, instituted an auction of their 
poor effects, and turned the delinquents penniless from 
their homes. And what would have become of these — in 
his estimation extremely foolish people — ^had it not been 
for the charity of Sir JohnAnderton and Squire Buther- 
ford, Peter could not say. But that these gentlemen had 
received them, and other unfortunate sufferers for their 
faith, into their houses, and had subsequently provided 
them with means for gaining a livelihood in other localities, 
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the storekeeper, with hearty expressions of admiration, 
declared, going on farther to state his fears that, by this 
generosity, added to the constant drain upon their re- 
Bonroes of the monthly fine, the two families of the glen 
were becoming much impoTcrished. To these tidings, 
related with the addition of many details, Nicholas listened 
with great interest ; bnt there were two other items of 
information which Peter had reserved to the last, and 
which, npon their being now imparted to him, caused the 
good yeoman much distress. 

These were, first, that his own beloved abode, Hhe 
White Heause o' Bndston Edge,' had fallen into the hands 
of a bigoted Protestant, who, directly after his settlement 
there, had been made a churchwarden of St. Michael's, and 
who was now an ardent admirer and supporter of Sir Paul 
Cunningham. And, secondly, that Walter Willoughby had, 
on the previous Sunday, to the surprise of all present, 
made his appearance in that church, and on Wednesday 
evening last (this day being Friday) had in consequence 
been banished from Hall-i -th'-Wood by his stepfather. 

Of this latter fact Peter had been apprised, he said, by 
a servant from the Hall, who had told him, furthermore, 
that the Squire had been in a terrible passion on the 
occasion, and had been overheard to accuse his stepson of 
entertaining a passion for the daughter of Justice Wind» 
wood — the man who had blighted his sister's happiness, 
and brought ruin and desolation into the valley ; and that, 
stigmatising him as an ungrateful treacherous renegade, 
he had forbidden his wife or daughters ever again to ex- 
change a word with him, and had driven him in anger 
from his roof. What Squire Butherford really knew 
regarding this matter, or how he had made his discoveries, 
Peter was unable to state ; but both he and his wife, with 
many headshakings, expressed themselves well satisfied of 
the truth of the accusation, giving as their reason for so 
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being, that, for some months past, they had noticed 
Walter riding frequently in the direction of Bidgwood 
Manor, and that of late he had passed and repassed the 
hamlet daily, either upon foot or horseback. By the 
time all this intelligence had been interchanged, and the 
comments it naturally called forth made, it was getting 
somewhat late in the day. Feeling anxious to deliver 
his letter without further delay, Nicholas accordingly bade 
his jfriends good-bye — Peter accompanying him as far as 
the avenue leading to Hall-i'-th*-Wood, where in passing 
he designed to call, in order, as he said, that he might pay 
his respects to Squire Rutherford and his family. Half 
an hour afterwards the released prisoner was once again 
upon his way to Erleston Grange, having now for com- 
panion Squire Butherford, with whom he was conversing 
in earnest tones. And far into the night they two and Sir 
John Anderton sat together round a fire, suggesting, 
discussing, and finally coming to a resolution respecting 
a certain subject broached in William's letter, which the 
Baronet read aloud to his companions, and concerning 
which Weston carried also a few verbal messages. 

As the readiest way of explaining what was the subject 
referred to, and of giving, besides, an outline of William 
Anderton's adventures since, some three months back, he 
had left Waradale, with the intent of proceeding shortly to 
Bheims, and there commencing his studies for the priest- 
hood, we will transcribe the letter in question, which is of 
no great length. B ran as follows : 

* Most dear and loving Father, — For some while past I 
have been diligently seeking a trusty messenger whereby 
I might send you tidings concerning myself, and alsa dis- 
cover unto you and Squire Butherford a proposition which, 
I trust, may commend itself to your best considerations. 
And when I was almost on the point to despair in this my 
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search, I had the good fortnne to meet the bearer, who 
wiU apprise you where and in what. manner we chanced 
upon one another. Now, therefore, in as few words as 
possible — for the good Nicholas can supply to you all that 
lacketh of my fulness — I will relate what hath befallen me 
since our parting, and so explain to you how it happen- 
eth that I am still in England, whereat, I wot, you will 
be in some amaze. Upon quitting Waradale I proceeded 
straightway to Manchester, and, in obedience to your 
direction, sweet my fiEither, sought to gain access to Master 
Ashworth. 

' This, howbeit, the governor of the gaol denied me, 
affirming that, by reason that some ropes and other instru- 
ments for to aid in their escape had been of late oonyeyed 
to" certain priests by their friends, he was purposed to 
admit none to visit his prisoners. But not willing to take 
this refusal, I was minded to shake his resolve ; and to 
that end I presented myself day after day at the Fleet, and 
repeated my request for to be granted entrance thereto. At 
length, growing angered at my importunity, the governor 
threatened that if I did but once come there again he would 
of a verity have me into the prison, and that in such a 
fashion that I should not easily be letten out again — certi- 
fying that he recked well that I was myself an obstinate 
Papist and after no good. Whereupon, seeing that by 
further perseverance I could not gain my ends, but was 
like to bring myself into trouble, I turned my back on 
Manchester, and so came to Liverpool. And being gotten 
here, I made inquiries, and found that a merchant vessel 
was to set sail on the next morning after for Havre de 
Grace, wherein, being desirous to get to France as soon as 
I might, I made application for a passage. This the cap- 
tain, having looked at me, as I thought, very curiously, 
and asked me divers questions — as what was my name, 
where did I come from, and what design had I in leaving 
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the country : the which questions I made shift to answer 
prudently — professed himself willing to accord ; and our 
bargain being struck, he very civilly, as it seemed to me, 
walked back with me to my inn. In about an hour after- 
wards, howbeit, I was seized by the officers and carried 
before a justice of the peace on suspicion of being a priest, 
the merchant having, it seemed, gone to him and accused - 
me of being such. And notwithstanding my youth, which 
made it unlike that the imputation should be true, and 
my stout refutal thereof, I was detained at my own charges 
in his house by the space of two whole months, at the end 
of which time, being satisfied at length that I was but a 
layman, they set me at large. And now, despite my aniiefy 
to be gone, I feared to apply for passage in any ship whereof 
I knew not beforehand somewhat of the captain's disposi- 
tions. But using caution on the point, I presently became 
acquainted with a most excellent young man, who was 
master of a trading brig which sailed betwixt Liverpool and 
divers towns on the coast of Normandy, and who promised 
to take me on board his vessel, and to land me at any 
place on that coast I should choose, if so were I could 
wait a week, before which time he would not be ready to 
depart. I, of course, signified my willingness to do so, 
and in the interim there sprang up betwixt us quite a dose 
friendship ; and he having made known to me that he was 
a Catholic, I confided to him my purpose of going to Bheims 
in order to be made priest. Whereupon he told me that, 
although he had not himself any vocation to the priesthood, 
he was wishful to serve God according to his ability, and 
that one of his chiefest motives in taking up the profes- 
sion of seaman had been the opportunity that it would give 
him of being serviceable to the cause of religion by carrymg 
over priests who were sent upon the mission to England, 
and also of aiding such to escape thence as were in danger 
irom the laws. And to that intent he farther informed me 
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he had caused the brig^ whereof he is sole owner, to be 
constructed with a false bottom ; and in a secret hold thereof 
hath already fetched across to this country many seminary 
priests, aUd also conveyed out of it sundry laymen, with 
their £Etmilies, who desired to fly from persecution. Now 
upon his making mention of this last particular, my 
thoughts, sweet my father, flew swiftly to Waradale, and I 
began to consider how desirable a thing it were that you 
and our dear friends the Butherfords should, if so be it 
could be done, sell your houses and estates, and get out of 
this our unhappy land ere the ruin, which must of necessity 
overtake you if you remain herein, had already come upon 
you. And when, noting the silence whereinto I had fallen 
whilst cogitating this matter, the young captain (whose 
name I deem it safer not to set down in this letter) would 
know the reason thereof, I showed him the workings of 
my mind. And manifesting extraordinary kind interest in 
the concernment, he thereupon certified me that there 
were in and about the town many men of wealth who, he 
believed, would be willing to bargain for the properties, 
and bade me urge you to essay forthwith to make secret 
disposal thereof, and thereafter to escape to Normandy in 
his vessel, where, quoth he, you would find many pleasant 
spots wherein to fix your abode, good living at a cheap 
rate, and, above all, liberty to practise your holy religion 
without fear or molestation. So now, good father, I would 
earnestly implore of you to follow out this worthy captain's 
advice ; for consider, I pray you, that whereas by cleaving 
to your native country and the house wherein our fore- 
fathers have dwelt for generations (though I wot well they 
be most dear unto you) you are in continual hazard of im- 
prisonment, and are sure, in the end, to meet with ruin, 
you may, by now giving heed thereto, save that which is 
lawfully your own, and so be able to end your days in 
comfort, though, sooth to say, in a foreign land. Advise 
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tboreforo^ bosoech yon, with Squire Bntherford and his 
family, niid do yon, with those true friends and my sweet 
HiHtor and poor mother, come hither as speedily as may be. 
Nicholas will apprise you where you may meet with Cap- 

t^iin , who hopeth to be returned from his next voyage 

by the second week of April, and will acquaint you more- 
over with several safe places of concealment where, if it be 
necessary, you may for a time abide. 

^ Now as regards Father Christopher, I hope that good 
man will accompany you hither, inasmuch as that after 
your departure thence there would be no manner of securify 
for him in ^VaradaIo. From hence he can, if he Ust, be- 
take himself to some other part of England — ^for that be 
will not quit his labouring in this quarter of the Lord's 
\iuoyarvl« I am well assured ; nor would I have him so to 
do> seeing that the Master hath hired him to the worL 
I'he sourest place for him, peradventure, would be the house 
v>f tho lavly — the same where I fell in with Nicholas Wes- 
tvm> and whither I was first taken by my friend the captain. 
My kuowlovl^ of those other hiding-places in Catholic 
dwelliu^ hereabouts which I have communicated to my 
^\h1 messeu^T^ I owe likewise to this estimable gentle- 
man : 6.>r a gentleman he is most truly^ being a good deik, 
aud wtthal very rich* God having prospered him as he well 
Jcservcth, He cometh, moreover, of an excellent fiunilyby 
tUe mota«:'r*s side, wlio is an Englishwoman. His feiher 
U b^reuch, and Uiese his parents* together with a younger 
l>rv>thcr and sister, dwell in a pleasant and spacious man- 
5don situace becwix: :Iie :own of Dieppe and i small village 
ctdled 5>i. Nkvlas* wiiicii liedi hard thereby. 

* Xbo t'aclior ibllowcui a arade or occupacLon, whereby 
lio !iacii already i;a:iicred a j:reacr liuKune. tdie which, being 
v^c in :hc pritnv? ot liiV?, and, as ois son aiSrmeth, of » 
5w:vuc and active diswsidon, ie is like still to increase. 
Oi Ufc^ tiature ox* tiiat :j:ade, Iiowbeit* or of aught else 
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touching this my new hut most dear friend, I will not by 
these presents inform you, not being willing farther to 
lengthen my letter; and hoping, from the bottom of my 
heart, that you may ere long be yourself acquainted with 
him. And now, sweet my father, fare you well. Be per- 
suaded to do as I have said, and send me word so soon as 
you be resolved concerning this matter. Two days hence 
I shall, I trust, be on my way to Kheims, whither I yearn 
greatly to be, so as that I may begin to prepare myself for 
my blessed calling. Commend me heartily to Kate and all 
my dearest friends, and assist me, my father, by your good 
prayers, whereof I stand always in need. 

* Your son in all affection, 

* William Anderton.* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

' UNEARTHED AT LAST !* 

As we haye before observed, the fine of 20L (2502. in 
present value) exacted every fonr weeks, or thirteen times 
a year, required an ample fortune to meet. An expedient, 
however, for lightening the terrible burden had been re- 
sorted to by many among the wealthier recusants, which 
had met with some success. This was to induce the Queen, 
through the intercession of one of her favourites, to accept 
a yearly composition in place of the regular monthly amerce- 
ment ; and having heard that petitions to this effect had 
been granted, Sir John Anderton and Squire Butherford 
had made application for a like indulgence. But in their 
cases, owing to the fact that neither could command suffi- 
cient interest with the popular party, and that such 
arrangements were altogether obnoxious to the chiefis of 
the Established Church, it had been refused. As William 
had said in his letter, therefore, there lay before our two 
families the certain prospect of pecuniary ruin ; and already 
Squire Butherford had begun to experience difiGlculty in 
raising money to satisfy the demand. The knowledge, 
however, that in order to do so he would shortly be com- 
pelled to part with a portion of his estate, though this 
weighed upon him heavily enough, was not, at present, the 
predominant trouble in the poor Squire's naind. Upon 
first becoming cognisant of his stepson's defection from 
the faith, his wrath and indignation had fully equalled his 
grief, and he had, as we have seen, acting on impulse, 
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driven the young man from his roof. But for two reasons 
he now greatly regretted the step into which this natural 
irascibility of temper had precipitated him. One of these 
reasons was that the severity had occasioned his wife ex- 
treme distress, and the other, that upon calm reflection he 
perceived it to have been most imprudent and dangerous, 
since, out of revenge for his banishment, Walter might, if 
he chose, betray Father Christopher, and so bring destruc- 
tion upon his friend Sir John Anderton, and upon himself 
also, as an aider and abettor of the good priest's con- 
cealment. His fears upon this score the kind-hearted 
Squire, not wishing to add to their trouble, had concealed 
from his family ; but he had spoken of them freely to the 
Baronet, whose alarm was proportionately greater than his 
own as his nature was less sanguine. 

It was whilst affairs were in this state — when the pres- 
sure of the forfeiture for non-attendance at church was 
becoming unbearable, and perils from the above-mentioned 
and other sources were closing thickly around — that Wil- 
liam's letter arrived ; and the counsel it contained, rendered 
practicable by the suggestion of means for carrying it out, 
commended itself highly to the respective heads of the 
Erleston Grange and Hall-i'-th'-Wood households. 

Consulted on the day following its reception. Father 
Christopher expressed his entire approbation of the scheme; 
and his opinion finding eager support with the ladies, it 
was accordingly resolved that an attempt should forthwith 
be made to put it into execution; and that to this end 
Sir John and the Squire should, on the succeeding Mon- 
day, accompany Nicholas Weston on his return to Liver^ 
pool, and there, if possible, enter into preliminaries for 
disposing by contract of their houses, lands, and furniture. 
In order, however, to guard against the frustration of their 
purpose through its becoming known to the authorities by 
any incaution on the part of others, it was decided that, 
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i>»,m;ir, '..ff -tiir^u^ &SI1I7 liigir'it ly^ urmMafd to tifaisv is ii}e 

;-*:r^aCSi j>.nK!*tj TTw i-zz^eextiiisslL fa: -£« ppoqiBrt caf once 

i.):jy^ ic^i i:K>^?«te:rik!L. iccer^ bTvieii. br iiTinrifii on 
*'^\y^T 'iVm'^^r.^ii.T'i ti^rsctm. azri rmoertriaitT as to ilie 
t::.'%^*, <-f ^* «Li?r57i.*<5, WhL^^ttscrjbopes and fean still 

f.^fzi tti-^yniii.? £7r Hace «& tiae issoal carir hour, and wiA 
tl;^ <r7^V;rax^' OiZttirm zni seereier. The honr vaa eufy 
iwhh^l, b^g 2 i.K«, and tLe weather so dazk and tem- 
yhfsino^i^ ihsiX little Agiues Bmherford, much to her distniB, 
\iSiA W;U obliged to remain at home. Most €»f the oHier 
mxiihUtn of liall'i -th'-Wood were, however, present, as wis 
h\¥/f iL'; li^ntire bonsehold of the Grange, with the exeep- 
lion of r^y Anderton, a maid who watched her slmnben, 
hiiA a f/rtyAifsaded bailer, who kept a small postem-door 
by 'A'hkli admittance was granted on the giving of a eertom 
I^HHword, known only to the Catholics of the nei^bonr- 
h(ffHi, The rest of the company thus gathered by steaKb 
to HHHiHi in a private house, and at the risk of sefve 
lAiniHlimoiit, at that now proscribed worship, which had 
r:rc*wliilo been celebrated in every cathedral and church 
iliroij;.^}ioui the land, consisted of peasant men and women, 
Houui of whom liad walked considerable distances over blesk 
HUoW't'liul liillK and in a driving sleet. Yet not a discon- 
iojiied or unhu^jpy face was to be seen in that upper cham- 
\n)V of MrloHton Orange, the windows of which were carefufly 
Hlirou<I(!(l with heavy drapery, in order to prevent the light 
within from being visible without. On the contrary, the 
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perrading expression of the little assembly was one of 
joyous expectancy, mingled with deep solemnity ; for the 
danger and difficulty attending its enjoyment had but 
served to render their holy religion, with its august ser- 
Tices, more precious than heretofore to these its true and 
faithful professors. 

Before commencing the Mass, Father Christopher, as 
was his wont, addressed a few earnest words of instruction 
and encouragement to his small flock, choosing for text 
upon this occasion these appropriate words, taken from the 
epistle of the day : * Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are 
the children of promise. But as then he that was born 
according to the flesh persecuted him that was after the 
spirit, so also is it now.' And having, as the lesson to be 
drawn therefrom, exhorted his hearers to bear with joy 
and patience tribulations which marked them as children 
of God, and to forgive and pity those who inflicted them, 
the good priest now approached the altar, which altar, 
furnished in readiness for the Holy Sacrifice, stood within 
the secret chamber opening from the room which had 
formerly belonged to William Anderton. Gathering as 
closely as possible in front of the aperture formed by the 
drawing back of the panel, the worshippers accordingly 
placed themselves upon their knees, causing, as they did 
so, a little unavoidable bustle. This having, however, 
quickly subsided, a deep silence fell upon the room, broken 
only by the sound of the wind and of a heavy rain, into 
which the sleet had now changed, pelting against the 
shrouded casements; and with a sense of security stealing 
over them as they listened to the storm which raged with- 
out, all present addressed themselves to join in the sacred 
rite then beginning. 

Meanwhile, out in that pelting rain, a band of some 
dozen armed men, who had alighted from horseback at 
the entrance to the grounds, were swiftly approaching the 
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Grange, one of whom, who walked in the front ranks and 
carried a lantern, seemed to be slightly under the infln- 
enee of drink, and was swearing horribly. By the light 
which shone upwards upon his face he was to be recog- 
nised as our acquaintance Justice Windwood ; and as the 
party neared the house, an individual, who kept pace with 
him on the right hand, administered, for the third time 
since entering the glen, a timid reproof for his bad lan- 
guage. 

* Tut, tut, Sir Paul,' was the reply, spoken in a gruff 
surly voice. ' Prithee keep thy preaching for thy pulpit, 
man. 'Twould make any one but a Calvinist parson swear 
to be out i* such a night ; and by Zeus I'll make them pay 
for 't, who have brought me upon the journey. But come, 
my pretty son, where lieth the door you spoke of?' 

*This way, good sir,' returned the young man ad- 
dressed, stepping forward from his place on the Justice's 
left side and taking the lead. ' But tread softly, beseech 
you, or we shall be heard.' 

Bepeating the above injunction to his followers and 
pausing for a moment to darken his lantern, Master Wind- 
wood picked his way upon tiptoe at the heels of his younger 
companion, until, arrived at a few paces from the postern- 
door previously referred to, the latter stopped short, and, 
pressing his hand above his heart, as though to quiet its 
palpitation, said, in an eager unsteady whisper, ^0, by 
all that's sacred, certify me once more, good sir, that yon 
will give her to me, an' I do it !' 

* Ay, ay, will I, my lad. You shall be wed 'fore the 
month is out, trust me,' muttered the Justice, in re- 
sponse. 

^ And you will spare my mother and the other ladies ?' 
queried the former speaker. 

^ I'll take none but the priest and the other two you 
wot of. But I be not used. Master Willoughby, to break 
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promises, nor to brook a doubt o* my word neither. So 
prithee lead on, good fellow, and keep us no longer i' 
this villanous rain/ 

Stifling a groan which had risen to his lips, and 
wringing his hands in the darkness, Walter Willoughby, 
suffering already, in anticipation of the act he was about 
to commit, from remorse of conscience, advanced towards 
the door and knocked genfcly upon it. 

A voice from within immediately inquired who was 
there ; and in a low purposely disguised tone the wretched 
traitor gave the password, ' Ave Maria Sanctissima' 

Apparently not altogether satisfied, the porter de- 
manded it again ; but upon its being repeated more dis- 
tinctly, he drew back the fasteners, and unclosed the door. 
Perceiving, however, by the faint glimmer of a rushlight, 
^hich burned upon an adjacent stand, what appeared to 
him, in the semi-darkness, to be a great crowd of strange 
faces, he instantly struggled to re-shut it, uttering the 
while a loud warning cry. But, as a matter of course, 
his efforts proved vain; and, in another moment, he was 
overpowered and gagged, and guided by Walter, pale and 
trembling with shame and misery, the pursuivants were 
creeping up the staircase. 

Their hope, howbeit, of surprising their intended 
yictims in the act of celebrating and being present at 
Mass, was doomed to disappointment; for, happily, the 
door-keeper's admonitory cry had been heard. Upon reach- 
ing the chamber to which they were conducted, they 
found the door to be locked. To break it open was a 
matter of time (its strength and thickness being much 
greater than that of our modern doors), and to Anthony 
Windwood — to judge from his expletives of annoyance — a 
considerable trial of patience. But at length the task 
was accomplished. The door gave way with a crash ; and 
the pursuivants found themselves in the chamber, but in 
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total darkness. Again, as had been foreseen, time was 
occupied in the procuring of a light. When this had been 
obtained, it was seen that the secret chamber was closed, 
and that, though the rest of the little gathering remained 
within it, Father Christopher, Sir John, and Squire 
Butherford had disappeared from the room. 

Commanding his men to guard the door, and for the 
present to suffer no one to pass. Master Windwood — 
somewhat peremptorily, for he was much out of humour — 
now requested Walter to point out the concealed spring. 
Amidst hisses of contempt from the more humble Ca- 
tholics, and a silence of grief and horror on the part of 
his relatives and friends, the young man — avoiding the 
gaze of all, and showing in his face the confusion and 
reluctance he felt — advanced to obey the mandate. 

A further delay of some minutes was occasioned by 
his professing a difficulty in finding the springs and 
attended by an increase of Justice Windwood*s impatience 
and irritation. But at last Walter laid his finger upon a 
certain spot of the carved wood-work, and, in obedience to 
his touch, the panel slid aside. 

His spirits rising in the near prospect of capturing his 
long-desired prey, the amiable functionary then, seizing 
the light held by one of his servants, and addressing some 
jocular remark to its supposed occupants, sprang into the 
tiny apartment, closely followed by Sir Paul Cunningham. 
A loud oath announced his disappointment at finding it 
empty, interrupted, however, by an exclamation of satis- 
faction, as, on the succeeding instant, his eye lighted upon 
a hole in the floor at its farther corner. But upon step- 
ping towards this, and perceiving that it gave upon a bare 
staircase with a closed door at the foot, his fury knew no 
bounds. Turning upon Walter, who stood quaking in his 
rear, he passionately accused him of having intentionally 
deceived him by omitting to mention the staircase, and 
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swore not only to rescind all his promises, but to punish 
him into the bargain for the scurvy trick. 

Alarmed at the idea of losing his madly-coveted reward, 
Walter eagerly assured the Justice that, although he had 
so often seen the secret chaipber open for Iijiass, and knew 
where the hidden spring was situated, he had only once 
been within the interior, and that the existence of the 
staircase had almost slipped his memory, adding besides 
that he had expected the surprise to be so sudden as to 
allow no time for any attempt at escape either on the part 
of Father Christopher or any of the assistants at Mass. 
Long before he had concluded this apologetic explanation, 
the incensed Justice was at the foot of the rough steps 
impatiently examining the handleless door; and now, 
rudely ordering Walter, who had followed him, to hold his 
peace, he bade him make amends for his carelessness by 
showing the way to open it. This, however, the young 
man dejectedly confessed himself unable to do ; but, inform- 
ing Master Windwood that the passage communicated 
with the chapel, he suggested that they should hasten 
round to the ordinary entrance of the latter, and so, per- 
haps, entrap their intended victims within it. The pro- 
posal commending itself to the mind of the worthy Justice, 
it was forthwith acted upon. Leaving a few of his well- 
armed men still to keep guard upon the chamber he 
quitted, he, with Sir Paul Cunningham, the clergyman's 
foctotum Abraham Taylor, and the rest of his own ser- 
vants, followed Walter Willoughby down the staircase 
ihey had ascended, and round by a short passage to the 
chapel-door. Arrived thereat, Walter drew back a little, 
and, pushing past him. Master Windwood seized the 
handle and turned it. But, finding that the door would 
not open by this means, he stooped to look in at the key- 
hole, and immediately announced, in a triumphant tone, 
that it was locked upon the inside, and that he believed, 
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therefore, that those of whom thqr were in search were 
within. The snrmise proved to be at least partially cor- 
rect ; for npon eflfecting hy violence the entrance which 
had not been granted on demand. Sir John Anderton and 
Sqnire Batherford were descried standing beneath an open 
window in the little channel. Heaped below this window, 
which was placed high in the wall, were stools, cushions, 
and yarious other objects, apparently arranged for the 
purpose of enabling some one to mount thereto. As his 
gaze fell upon the erection, Anthony Windwood drew the 
deduction which it had been designed that he and bis fellow 
pursuivants should form. 

* What ho, good my masters,' he exclaimed, laughing 
coarsely, 'so you've been helping the Jesuit fox to get 
away, have you ? And you think, .belike, he will now 
escape our clutches ? Ha, ha ! beshrew you for a conple 
of fools! We'll have him back here in a trice, IH be 
sworn.' And, turning to his followers, he pursued : * Hie 
you hence, my men, with all haste, and beat well about 
the grounds ; and if you find not the priest therein take 
horse and pursue him. And, hark you, if you liunt him 
down within the hour you shall have five marks each to 
drink to his speedy execution, and to make merry withal 
this evening.' 

* Nay, stay, I pray you. Master Windwood ; suffer the 
men to tarry a moment,' observed Sir Paul Cunningham, 
in his customary calm and deliberate accents. * 'Twett 
better, methinks, first to search this apartment ; for it hath 
been borne into my mind that the opening of that vdndow, 
and the placing of the things thereunder, may haply be 
naught but a cunningly devised trick.' 

* Perdition ! conceit you so ?' cried the Justice, in BfSf 
prise. *'Odsbody, we'll soon make discovery, an that 
l>e true. Go to, good fellows; pull down the tapestrf 
ftiid examine ftie ^sll^ behind. Perchancp there may li 
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another hiding-hole somewhere. But where is Master 
Willoughby?' he demanded, suddenly glancing round. 

* Marry, 'twill go hard with him if he have indeed practised 
deception upon me.' 

*But that have I not, worthy sir,' protested Walter, 
coming forward from behind the chapel-door, where he 
had until now remained, and crimsoning violently in the 
consciousness that he was beneath his stepfather's gaze. 

* I am well-assured there is no further place o' conceal- 
ment in the house. The priest must have got away by 
the window.' 

* Well, we will after him anon, if it be so, my pretty 
youth,' replied the Justice. ' But, as Sir Paul counsels, 
we will first make sure that he is not here. Come, show 
your zeal in the good cause, and aid us i' the search.' 

Too anxious concerning the result of the investigation 
even to address a syllable of reproach to their unhappy 
betrayer. Sir John and the Squire stood by, whilst the 
waUs of the chapel were stript of the tapestry hangings, 
which covered a considerable portion of them, and which 
had been the work of successive generations of the ladies 
of the family, and whilst the altar was broken up, and a 
valuable painting which hung above it wantonly destroyed^ 

But at length, swearing at the clouds of dust which 
had been raised by this laudable occupation. Justice 
Windwopd declared himself satisfied that there was no 

* lurking -hole' in the chapel, and that the ^ fox' had really 

* broken cover' and got away through the window, and was 
beginning to upbraid Sir Paul Cunningham with the 
delay his suggestion had occasioned in the pursuit, when 
that gentleman, who, whilst his companion had been 
speaking, had been engaged in pushing with his foot at 
the carpeting of the sanctuary steps which had got dis- 
arranged in the commotion, suddenly gave utterance to an 
ejaculation of excitement. 
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* How now ! what is't, good friend, what is't ?' inquired 
Master Windwood, with an entire change of tone, ap- 
proaching with alacrity, and bending to look where the 
clergyman's long finger pointed. 

Echoing with beating hearts the inquiry, * What is it ?' 
Sir John Anderton and Squire Butherford also drew near, 
and peered over the shoulders of the pursuivants, who were 
crowding eagerly around. To their horror they then per- 
ceived that either, in their hurry and alarm, they had 
neglected to fit the stone which gave entrance to the vault 
properly into its place, or that it had subsequently slipped 
back beneath the tramping of the men, for between it and 
the upper step there was now visible a tolerably wide 
chink. 

A groan from the Baronet, and a shout of delight from 
Master Windwood, greeted, a few moments afterwards, 
the disclosure of the so-long-carefully-kept secret. And, 
chuckling with gratification, the Justice insisted, with 
simulated politeness, upon shaking hands with Father 
Christopher, who now emerged from the vault where, as 
the reader will have guessed, he had all the time been 
concealed. 

Without a shadow of fear or discomposure upon his 
face, the good man yielded his hand to the priest-hunter, 
and courteously thanked him for having taken such 
pains about his discovery, seeing, as he added, that his 
capture would in all probability lead to a speedy mar- 
tyrdom. 

' Ay, certes, noble sir, an 'twill do you a pleasure, we 
shall doubtless be able shortly to furnish you with a 
halter,' sneered Master Windwood. * And these brave 
gentlemen, too, who have had the honour of harbouring 
and succouring you, sweet sir, they shall likewise, trust 
me, enjoy ere long a dance at the rope's end, though per- 
adventure,' he subjoined, glancing at Sir John and the 
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Squire, * they may not be so keenly alive to the honour 
and privilege thereof as your good saintship.' 

Beminded by this agreeable speech of the facts that 
he had for a moment overlooked, viz. that, through hav- 
ing entertained him in his house, Sir John Anderton had 
incurred equal danger with himself, and that, by conceal- 
ing his knowledge that he was in the neighbourhood, 
attending Mass, and endeavouring to assist his escape. 
Squire Eutherford had rendered himself liable to at least 
a prcemunire, Father Christopher's countenance fell, and, 
stretching forth his hands to his friends, he implored 
them to pardon him for having involved them in his own 
destruction. Any further expression, however, of his 
regret or distress upon this score was quickly interrupted 
by the two gentlemen, who, coming over to his side, seized 
each a hand, and, with an earnestness which evidenced 
their sincerity, declared that, so far from repenting of any- 
thing they had done for him, they would only too will- 
ingly repeat the offence, and that, rather than now in any 
way compromise their faith, they should, they trusted, be 
ready to die for it. 

In these assurances, to the good Father's surprise, the 
usually timid Sir John Anderton manifested equal fervour 
with his friend ; and notwithstanding that his danger was 
unquestionably greater than that of the Squire, his de- 
meanour, if any comparison could be admitted, was calmer 
and more self-possessed. 

The sight of his victim's composure modified, in some 
degree, Master Windwood's satisfaction, and, resuming 
his brusque manner, he now gave orders that the little 
company of recusants, temporarily confined above stairs, 
should be brought down to the dining-hall, to which 
apartment he adjourned with his three prisoners and the 
r^st of the pursuivants. This having been done, the 
names of all were carefully registered in Sir Paul Cunning- 
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ham's pocket-book; and thejr were then, after being 
severely threatened by the Justice, and assured that he 
shonld henceforth keep a watchful eye upon them, com- 
manded to return to their own homes. 

To this behest, however, the poor people, who had 
gathered around the three captives to bewail and lament 
their seizure, paid at the first no attention, and it was 
only obeyed eventually when enforced at the point of the 
sword. But although thus ignominiously expelled from 
the house where a short time before they had been wor- 
shipping God in fancied security, the afflicted Catholics 
did not at once disperse for their own homes. Collected 
about the entrance to the park, they waited with anxious 
and sorrowful hearts to bid farewell (a farewell which 
they had every reason to believe would be, as indeed it 
proved, a lasting one) to the holy priest, who during the 
past ten months had been their joy and consolation, their 
instructor, adviser, and best friend ; and to the two gen- 
tlemen who, as lords of the manor, had ever held to the 
simple inhabitants of the valley much the same relation- 
ship as that of good old feudal chieftains to their devoted 
retainers. 

Meanwhile, within the walls they had just quitted, a 
parting naturally more heartrending than that for which 
they waited was taking place. Having noticed, on follow- 
ing to the door those whom he had caused to be chased 
from the house, that the rain had now ceased, and that 
the morning was already dawning, the worthy Justice of 
the Peace, returning to the dining-hall, announced his 
intention of at once setting ofif for Eidgwood Manor, and 
bade his prisoners prepare for instant departure. A scene 
almost too aflfecting for description followed this announce- 
ment. Kate clung about her father's neck, with white 
cheeks and lips quivering with agony, yet struggling hard 
to hide her own suffering that she might not add to his; 
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whilst, strained in the Squire's embrace, Mistress Bather- 
ford and Helen sobbed aloud the tearless sobs of breaking 
hearts. 

Scarcely a word was exchanged upon either side, for 
the sorrow was too sharp and bitter for speech. Only as 
Master Windwood (irritated by a sight which, in spite of 
himself, touched his feeUngs) again and again commanded 
them to cut short the adieus, the anguish-stricken rela- 
tiyes clung the closer. But at length, menaced by forcible 
separation, they tore themselves apart with a silent linger- 
ing pressure of lips and hands. 

Then the captives were led away. Father Christopher 
bestowing his parting benediction upon the weeping ser- 
vants, who had crowded to the door, and praying the God 
of the widow and fatherless to comfort and watch over the 
three ladies, who now stood together upon the steps, 
clasping each other's hands, and speaking with their eyes 
the sad farew-ells their parched throats refused to utter. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BEWABD OF TBEACHEBY. 

Notwithstanding the vile act of treachery and ingratitude 
of which he had been guilty, Walter Willoughby wag not 
altogether devoid either of religious susceptibility or of 
natural affection. The truths of Christianity had never 
indeed so taken possession of his heart and mind as to 
have become the motive power of his life, b.ut, surrounded 
by pious influences, he had from childhood believed in, 
and in a callous indifferent manner practised, his holy 
religion. And now, spite of his having by word and deed 
renounced it, he had not in reality lost faith in the Church 
of his baptism. Within himself, stifle it though he might, 
there existed a witness to the truth, that it, and it only, 
was the Church of God. Neither, we repeat, was the un- 
happy young man without natural feeling. His attach- 
ment to his mother, though by no means strong, was, so 
far as it went, sincere, and he had always been accounted 
a good and dutiful son. In his other relationships, more- 
over, Walter had in his past life acquitted himself toler- 
ably well. He had never, it is true, manifested much con- 
sideration or delicacy of feeling in his intercourse with 
his family or friends ; but he had, whenever his interest 
did not clash with theirs — and this seldom occurred — 
habitually rendered himself agreeable. The sweetness of 
his voice adding to the attractiveness of his naturally 
suave manners and easy temper, Walter Willoughby had 
accordingly received upon all hands a large share of 
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liking ; and prevented by the deceitfulness of the human 
heart from discerning his true character so long as nothing 
occurred to force it upon his knowledge, he had until 
lately believed himself to be fully deserving of the esteem 
and affection with which he was regarded. A year ago, 
had any one told him that he should one day betray to 
death a Catholic priest, and brings ruin and misery upon 
all connected with him by the ties of blood or friendship, 
he would have laughed the prediction to scorn ; and in 
his indignation there would have been no hypocrisy, as 
probably there was none in that of Hazael, when, repell- 
ing the prophecy of his evil deeds by Eliseus, he asked, 
* Is thy servant a dog that he should do these things V 
But, concealed beneath the mask of outward amiability, 
Walter's nature was eminently selfish. Love of God 
and of his neighbour, though not entirely absent from 
his heart, were, in comparison with his love of self, as 
mole-hiUs to a mountain, and when tried by the touch- 
stone of temptation, he had found himself unable or 
unwilling to sacrifice his own gratification to a sense of 
right or duty. 

Implicitly conscious from the beginningthat his passion 
for Caroline Windwood could only be indulged in at the 
expense of conscience and truth, he had nevertheless, after 
one ineflfectual struggle, abandoned himself entirely to 
that indulgence. Again and again he had visited her in 
the orchard, growing with each stolen interview more 
fascinated, more passionately enamoured of her beauty of 
face and figure, and of the natural or acquired grace of 
her manner. And yet, even before observation had con- 
firmed the report of his instinct, Walter was aware that 
she who granted him those secret rapturous meetings was 
so far from being a noble gracious - souled woman, that 
she was scarcely even a pure-minded one. The love with 
which she inspired him was of the earth, earthly. Vaguely 

s 
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at first, but more explicitly afterwards, he had felt this 
to be the case. Once even, when — after having lain for 
an hour at her feet beneath the gnarled apple-tree, laden 
now with sour green fruit, and with the scent of new-made 
hay pervading the atmosphere, and adding to the intoxi- 
cation he had experienced — he was riding homewards, he 
had frankly admitted to himself this fact, and had gone on 
to compare in his mind the very different effect which had 
been produced upon him by an attachment which, just 
before he had first seen Caroline, he had fancied himself 
beginning to entertain for Kate Anderton. He had never, 
as he now congratulated himself, spoken a word to Kate 
concerning his admiration for her, but he remembered 
how, whilst under its influence, he had longed to be great 
and noble and good, in order that he might be worthy of 
her affection. But when, following up this train of thought, 
he asked himself which of his two loves he preferred, a 
smile broke over his face, and by way of answer to the 
question he drew from his breast the embroidered little 
glove which he still wore, and pressed upon it long linger- 
ing kisses. Ah, could he so have kissed anything Kate 
had worn ? He knew well that he could not — that she 
had never stirred his heart to the depths as had the owner 
of that glove. The emotion which, during his transitory 
fancy for her, he had felt in Kate's presence resembled 
that produced by a moonlight scene, full of calm mystical 
beauty, but silent and cold. In Caroline's company, on 
the contrary, he basked, as it were, in radiant sunshine, 
surrounded by a summer landscape filled with light and 
heat, and alive with the music of singing birds. The 
moments spent in her society had become to the infatu- 
ated youth the mainspring, as it seemed, and centre of 
his life. Before his periodical visits he lived only in anti- 
cipation of them, and after all his happiness consisted 
in recalUng to memory each word or look of his inamorata. 
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His passion, feeding upon itself, had grown until it had 
filled his whole being, overlying and apparently crushing 
to death all feebler affections. How, he had learned to 
wonder in the ardour of his novel experience, could he 
ever have prized existence before he had known Caroline 
Windwood; or how could he now endure life were he 
deprived of intercourse with her ! Yet the fear that he 
might be so deprived, and shortly, had been constantly 
present to Walter's mind ; for although all through the 
summer the secret meetings had gone on and remained 
unsuspected, they had always been attended by the risk 
of discovery, and could not, as he had painfully reflected, 
be continued for ever. Whilst, however, with the advance 
of intimacy, his longing for a closer union had waxed 
stronger and stronger, a shrinking from hazarding his 
present bliss in the extremely faint hope of adding to it, 
had increased in proportion. To demand Caroline from 
her father in marriage had seemed to Walter something 
like asking for the moon; and he had dreaded even to 
apprise the Justice of his love, feeling assured that, as 
the least disastrous consequence, he should be prevented 
from ever*seeing her again. And in these evil previsions 
upon the part of her lover, Caroline, notwithstanding that 
her father had hitherto denied her nothing, and that she 
knew her influence over him to be almost unbounded, 
could not avoid in a measure sharing. She had allowed 
herself therefore to be easily persuaded by Walter to keep 
their mutual secret as carefully as possible. But at length 
there had come a time when these interviews, rendered all 
the sweeter by the insecurity which accompanied their 
enjoyment, could no longer be held without almost a cer- 
tainty of detection. 

In the autumn of this year — the first of his residence 
in a neighbourhood abounding with all descriptions of 
game — Justice Windwood, who (as may have been gathered 
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from bis habit of interlarding bis speech with technical 
phrases) was much attached to field-sports, had invited 
some half-dozen acquaintances to pay him a Tisit daring 
the hunting season. The invitation had been accepted, 
and, as a consequence, Master Windwood had abandoned, 
pro tern,, his daily custom of sleeping away the portion of 
the afternoon which immediately succeeded his early 
dinner, thus making it impossible for Caroline to employ 
that portion with safety as she had been wont. From a 
motive, moreover, which she had not been slow in divin- 
ing, the worthy magistrate had insisted also upon his 
daughter's being constantly in his own company and that 
of his friends. Each day, Caroline had been obliged 
to join in the chase, and each evening she had been called 
upon to contribute, by her lute and voice, to the enter- 
tainment of her father's guests — or rather, of one of his 
guests, whom he had contrived to throw into constant 
association with her. Formerly Caroline would have been 
ready enough to have seconded her father's designs upon 
Sir Martin Hope, a fashionable young roue, who, in order 
to recruit his health, impaired by dissipation, had acceded 
to the Justice's proposal that he should spend a few 
weeks at Bidgwood Manor. But now the case had been 
different; for although to possess a titled husband had 
hitherto been her own ambition, as well as that of her 
amiable parent on her behalf, what heart Caroline had 
was undoubtedly given to Walter Willoughby. To Master 
Windwood's extreme disappointment, she had not only 
foreborne to encourage the young knight, but when — ad- 
miring her beauty and prospective wealth — he did actually 
propose for her, she had unhesitatingly declined the honour 
of his hand. Pressed by her father for the reason of this 
refusal, and freed from the influence of her lover's caution, 
Caroline had then — trusting to his devoted attachment 
to herself — acknowledged to the Justice that her affections 
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were already engaged ; and on his urging her further to 
name the object of her love, she had ventured to disclose 
the truth. The result, however, of this avowal proved to 
be very diflferent from that which she had hoped. For the 
.first time in her life, the furious passion, which Caroline 
had so often seen her father exhibit towards other^ 
had been directed upon herself; and so violent was the 
outburst of his rage that, for the moment, she had 
been cowed and terrified. But young Mistress Windwood 
had a spirit worthy of her sire. Speedily recovering her 
courage, she had sent a message to Walter, warning him 
to keep out of the Justice's way,, and had then set herself 
to combat — ^with an obstinacy stronger than his own — her 
father's decision that she should never be united to the 
man of her choice. 

The plan she had adopted to this end was to shut herself 
in her own room ; to refuse to hold any communication 
with her parents, or with the rest of the household ; and 
also to decline food, excepting such as was barely sufficient 
to keep herself in life. 

And the plan had succeeded; for although, believing that 
Caroline would soon abandon this singular line of conduct, 
Master Winwood had at first held aloof, professing an 
indiflference to her feelings which he was far from experi- 
encing, he had presently grown alarmed at her persistency. 
And when, by and by, she had become seriously ill, his 
anger and mortification could no longer remain proof 
against his passionate affection, and, as she had foreseen, 
he had given way altogether. Accordingly, sending for 
Master Willoughby, he, though somewhat ungraciously, 
offered to accept him as a son-in-law, on the following 
conditions, first, that the young man should become a 
Protestant; and secondly, that he should inform him 
whether there was any foundation for a suspicion, which 
Sir Paul Cunningham had lately communicated to him, 
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viz. that the Jesuit, John Christopher, or some other 
priest, was in hiding in the valley. 

Almost beside himself with joy, Walter had readily 
complied with the former of these two conditions, for he 
had long been prepared to sacrifice his religious convic- 
tions to his unholy passion. But though, sooth to say, it 
had, at various times, occurred to him, that by betraying 
Father Christopher he might render himself acceptable to 
the priest-hunting magistrate, he had always shuddered at 
the repulsive suggestion, and now that opportunity was 
afforded, he could not in cold blood a(;t upon it. Endea- 
vouring, therefore, to throw into his assurances an appear- 
ance of sincerity, Walter had denied all knowledge of there 
being a priest in the vicinity of Waradale, and had been 
glad to find himself believed by the Justice. 

A few days later, however, expelled by his stepfather 
from his home, smarting beneath the contumelious epithets 
which had been heaped upon him, and made reckless by 
the persuasion that he had already, by his pretended con- 
formity, lost the esteem of his friends, the unfortunate 
youth made his appearance at Eidgwood Manor, and in 
the heat of his vexation, dropped a hint concerning the 
true state of the case. The moment afterwards he would 
have given anything to have recalled his words, but it was 
then too late. Master Windwood had caught and under- 
stood them; and now, threatening him upon the one 
hand with legal punishment, and with the breaking off of 
the newly-formed engagement, in the event of his refusing 
to disclose all he knew, he had promised, on the other, to 
allow a speedy marriage with Caroline, if Walter would 
but impart the information he desired. 

As a matter of course, the younger proved no match 
for the elder man ; and on the latter's agreeing to protect 
from evil consequences the ladies of his own and Sir John 
Anderton's family, "WaitCiT \i«.d eventually consented to 
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avail himself of his knowledge of the password in order to 
introduce the pursuivants into Erleston Grange at the 
hour of Mass upon the following Sunday. 

That he actually redeemed this pledge has been seen ; 
but, as we have before stated, Walter was not yet lost to 
air right or natural feeling, and seized with shame and 
compunction, he fled from the house before the parting 
scene described in the last chapter. Mechanically taking 
the direction to Orrle^gh, he walked along, in the dim 
gray light of breaking morning, the river rolling by his 
side sullen and black, and the dreary stretch of hill and 
vale, covered with half-melted snow, looking chill and 
miserable as his own heart. And miserable indeed that 
was; for now that he had perpetrated his foul deed, 
Walter saw, in fuller and truer colours than he had 
done before, its wickedness, ingratitude, and treachery. 
Wretched, too, in body, as well as in mind — for in the 
earlier part of the morning he had been wet through with 
the rain, and was now shivering with cold — the poor 
young man felt his passion cooling ; and with a sickening 
misgiving he began to question with himself whether the 
reward he had earned at so terrible a cost was, after all, 
worth the having. 

Like the apples of Sodom, fair and beautiful to look 
upon, but tasting like ashes to the palate, so his love 
appeared, on this raw March morning, to have lost all its 
flavour, to have become valueless and insipid. And yet 
at what a price had he bought its indulgence ! The brand 
of Cain was upon his brow ; the guilt of Judas stained his 
soul. He had offended God, violated his conscience, and 
betrayed to death his best friends. Judgment and eternity 
stared him in the face, and remorse — the ' pain of hell* — 
got hold upon him. Bitter truly, during that solitary morn- 
ing walk, did Walter Willoughby find the wages of sin, 
and bitterly did he curse the wild passions which had led 
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to the commission of his crime. But that crime, as he 
now reflected, was irremediable ; no amount of regret 
could do away with the consequences of it. Almost 
maddened by this consideration, the wTetched young man 
strode forward, clenching his hands until the nails buried 
themselves in his flesh; and passing Ridgwood Manor 
with scarcely a glance, he went on at the same rapid pace 
until he came to the Sun Inn at Orrleigh. 

A maid, who had just risen, gave him admittance by a 
back door, and shocked by his extreme pallor, tried — after 
having in vain sought to elicit the reason of his early visit 
and travel-stained appearance — to persuade him to retire 
to bed. But Walter was in no mood for rest ; his sin hy 
heavy upon him, and for the time being it had, he felt, 
* murdered sleep.' • What he wanted was to drown his 
remorse. And with a peevishness engendered of misery, 
he bade the girl hold her peace, and fetch him a measure 
of brandy. 

The spirit, brought in obedience to this request, re- 
moved the chill from his body, and partially dulled the 
agony of his mind. A repetition of the dose was farther 
effectual to the same end ; and by the time Mistress Morley 
descended to her late breakfast, rosy and well-dressed, 
Walter Willoughby was sitting by the kitchen-fire in a 
state of advanced intoxication. 

Much astonished at the condition of the young gentle- 
man, whom she knew well, and had never before seen the 
worse for liquor. Mistress Morley caused a fire to be 
lighted in her little rush-strewn parlour, and had him 
conveyed thither and placed upon a comfortably-cushioned 
settle. But upon her return, some hours later, from 
morning service at the Rev. Silas Featherstone's church— 
^ither she had been compelled to accompany her husband 
the worthy dame's feeUngs with regard to her guest had 
unaergone a cousiderable change, and had it not been for 
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Adam's restraining influence, she would have had him 
turned out of the house — probably even thrown on to the 
dunghill. 

Unconscious, however, of the disgust and contempt in 
which he was now held by the hostess and others who had 
heard the report of his infamous morning's work, Walter 
WiUoughby stayed on in the inn, stupefying himself with 
drink, and in the afternoon, sleeping heavily from its 
effects. Awakening about four o'clock, somewhat sobered, 
but with sufficient of the liquid fire still in his veins to 
add to the excitement produced by a dream he had just 
had about Caroline, Walter sprang up, determined to cast 
to the winds such reflections as had occasioned his late 
misery, and to fight against the remorse which had threat- 
ened to rob his recompense of its enjoyment. 

Hurriedly bathing his face, rearranging his dress, and 
paying his score, he accordingly left the tavern, and hast- 
ened towards Kidgwood Manor, where, ever since he had 
been expelled from Hall-i'-th'-Wood, he had, at Master 
Windwood's invitation, made his home. Learning, upon 
his arrival there, that Caroline was alone in a small sit- 
ting-room, which was her favourite apartment, he at once 
repaired thither, feeling a little uneasy as to the reception 
he should meet with after his prolonged and unexplained 
absence. 

Dressed in white and blue — the colours which best 
suited her exquisite complexion — Caroline was seated on 
a low stool in front of the fire, the flickering light playing 
upon her chiselled features, and drawing out the golden 
tints from her rippling brown hair. On her lap lay an 
illuminated book from which she was professing to read, 
and by her side stretched her faithful companion Lion. 
One glance at the charming picture she made — sitting 
thus in the early twilight, her light drapery thrown out 
by a background of dark oaken panelling, and her slight 
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figure looking quite fairy-like amidst the heavy ebony 
furniture — brought back, with redoubled force, all Walter's 
passion. 

Still inflamed by his unaccustomed potations, the 
young man felt his passing regrets and vain repentance 
vanishing like morning dew at sight of her beauty. 
Parents and friends, religion and conscience, became as 
nothing to him now. In her presence the world seemed 
well lost for love; and throwing himself on the floor by 
her side, he began to pour forth ardent expressions of 
admiration and endearment. Caroline, however, repulsed 
him angrily, giving him a glance from the beautiful violet 
eyes — which, after the moment of his entrance, she had 
kept fixed upon her book — that startled and somewhat 
dismayed him. 

Like all narrow selfish natures, the fair damsel was 
extremely exacting of attention, and the absence of her 
swain during the whole of this day which she had antici- 
pated spending on his society had greatly annoyed her. 
For the first time Walter now discovered that his enchant- 
ress had a temper, and a strong one. But his passion had 
made him her slave, and the apologies and excuses which 
he ofiered in reply to her accusations of neglect were 
almost abject in their humility. 

For some time Caroline refused to listen to them; 
but, by and by, Walter could see that she was lending a 
more willing ear to his honeyed phrases. Persevering, 
therefore, in his passionate declarations of devotion, he 
presently succeeded in mollifying her anger so far as to 
gain possession of the ringed little hand. As he held her 
hand in his, a sudden pain struck Walter's heart. Was 
it a natural fear, or was it a presentiment of that which 
was to come, that made the poor traitor murmur, with 
trembling eagerness, 

' my Caroline ! my sweet ! my treasure ! thou art 
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dearer to me than aught in heaven or on earth. I have 
sacrificed my family, denied my religion, perchance even 
lost my soul, for thee. 0, be faithful to me, my Caroline, 
be faithful to me — be faithful to me !* 

Faithful to him ! Pitiful cry, coming from the faith- 
less Christian, the faithless son, brother, friend. Did 
Walter Willoughby deserve to find faith in any relation- 
ship of life ? Would, he find it, in spite of his deserts ? 
Or would the Scripture promise or threat — 'With what 
measure ye meet, it shall be measured to you again' — be 
fcilfilled in his case ? 

Not this evening, at any rate, did there seem any 
prospect of retribution ; for when, presently, he and Caro- 
line were summoned to supper, Walter's present little 
world appeared all smiles and sunshine. A room well 
lighted and warmed, a table spread with all the luxuries 
of the season, greeted his sight. The Justice — exhilarated 
by his satisfactory morning's work, the anticipation of his 
nightly carouse, and the restored health and happiness of 
his daughter — was in unwontedly high spirits. 

Passing, with a joke, over Walter's disappearance from 
the Grange, and subsequent failure to present himself at 
the Manor House, he treated the young man with a con- 
descending kindness and urbanity which he had never 
before displayed towards him. Walter, indeed, though, 
as a matter of course, pleased by it, felt at first quite at a 
loss to understand the new complaisance of his proposed 
father-in-law. After a few glasses of wine, however, the 
amiable magistrate disclosed a project he had conceived, 
which, as Walter felt, explained in some degree the change 
in his regard, since, could it be carried out, he would be 
rendered a less undesirable match for Caroline. This pro- 
ject, which was fer from being as gratifying to himself 
as to his informant, was, that through his interest with 
higher authorities, Justice Windwood should endeavour 
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to obtain for him, as a reward for his treachery, the man- 
sion and estates of Hall-i*-th'-Wood. 

Until this proposition was unfolded to him, Walter had 
not realised the fact that, as a part of the regular statutozy 
punishment for their oflFences, the entire property of his 
stepfather, as well as that of Sir John Anderton, would be 
confiscated to Government; and as he now did so, the 
question, what would become of his mother and sisters, 
obtruded itself upon him with unpleasant force. But 
though, for a moment, he turned pale, and felt himself 
growing sick at contemplation of the additional unthought- 
of sufiering his vile act had entailed upon his relatives, 
Walter sood shook ofi* the distress this occasioned him. 
He had, he told himself, endured misery enough for one 
day, and the fresh calamity would not, he was glad to 
know, fall just yet, since, as the Justice assured him, the 
ladies would, until after the trial, be left in undisturbed 
possession of their abodes. So he resolved to banish this 
and all other unhappy subjects of thought, to forget his 
old friends, his past life, and to enjoy himself this evening 
with his beloved. And in a measure he succeeded in the 
endeavour ; for the hardening of heart which attends unre- 
pented sin had already commenced, and though the worm 
of conscience still gnawed within him, its pain was no 
longer unendurable. 

After supper Caroline sang and played upon her lute, 
he sitting close by her side, and her father looking smil- 
ingly on, and imbibing as he listened. Nothing occurred 
to disturb the equanimity of the evening, for the Justice 
extended afiability even to his wife. And Mistress Wind- 
wood, perhaps in return for his unaccustomed kindness, 
was more than ordinarily attentive to her husband. In 
the matter of filling up his glass especially, the good lady 
was very obliging ; and as again and again she pressed 
the spirits upon him, he beamed upon her in drunken 
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1-humour, remarking that, ' by Jove/ he thought they 
led * a happy party.' Walter Willoughby echoed the 
iment. Yet, above stairs, in the room wherein Father 
tland and Eupert Ashworth had formerly been con- 
i, were three prisoners, sitting in the dark, thinking 
16 loved ones from whom they had that morning been 
irated, and trying to look forward with courage and 
Ration to the cruel death which they believed to be 
iting them. And one of these had taken Walter when 
ost an infant to his home, had educated and brought 
up, and, though bound to him by no ties of blood- 
lity, had cared for and loved him as his own child ! 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

The unusually heavy potations in which Justice Wind- 
wood had indulged over-night caused him to awake on 
the following morning with a slight headache, and- in a 
very bad humour. The hour too, as he perceived upon 
consulting his watch, was later than that at which he was 
accustomed to rise, and Mistress Windwood, who, on ac- 
count of her constitutional delicacy of health, geneiallj 
kept her bed longer than he, was already up and partiallj 
dressed. 

These facts appeared to annoy him exceedingly ; and 
rating his wife almost without intermission, and in very 
abusive language, for not having aroused him earlier, be 
hurried on his clothing, and before she had completed her 
toilet, was ready to leave the room. Then growling ont, 
for the twentieth time, a complaint that he should be later 
in setting out for Manchester with his prisoners than he 
had intended to be, he took up a bunch of keys which Uy 
upon a small table by his bedside, and hastily quitted the 
apartment. 

No sooner had the door closed behind him than 
Mistress Windwood — who, though her husband had failed 
to observe it, was very pale, and who had been trembling 
with a nervousness which greatly hindered her in the pro- 
cess of dressing — sank upon her knees, and, burying her 
face within her hands, seemed to be engaged in earnest 
prayer. Presently, crossing herself devoutly, she arose, 
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still looking pale, but with a smile upon her lips and an 
expression of serenity in her countenance to which it had 
for long years been a stranger, and which lent to it quite 
a new beauty. With fingers which no longer trembled, 
she then proceeded to brush out and coil the long masses 
of her hair — not golden-brown hair, like Caroline's, but 
dark, and streaked in places with gray— ^ and had just 
donned the last article of her attire, when she heard her 
husband's footsteps rapidly returning towards the chamber. 
A momentary quiver shook her frame, but again signing 
herself with the sacred symbol of Redemption, she opened 
a drawer, and was apparently occupied in rearranging its 
contents when he entered. Shutting the door, he reached 
her side with a few hasty strides, and grasping her arm 
just above the elbow, stood looking down upon her in 
silence, and tightening his grip until the pain drew from 
her a sharp cry. That cry, instead of causing him to relax 
his hold, seemed rather to stimulate his ferocity, and, still 
without speaking, he commenced to shake her violently to 
and fro, whilst at the same he administered with his foot 
a brutal kick. Glancing up at him then for the first time, 
Mistress Windwood saw that her husband's face was livid 
with rage, and that his eyes gleamed with an intensity of 
passion which, accustomed though she was to his un- 
governable tempers, startled and terrified her. 

* Anthony !' she exclaimed, shrinking from him, 
' prithee unhand me ; you are hurting me sorely.' 

* Hurting you, am I ?' he repeated, with a sneer. ' Be- 
shrew me, but I'll hurt you more, ere I've done with you !' 
Then bending nearer, he inquired, in a low tone of con- 
centrated fury, * How dared you, madam, let go my pri- 
soners ?' 

Mistress Windwood raised her hand to his, and tried 
gently to release herself from his vice-like grip, but made 
no reply to this question ; and increasing the pressure of 
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his cruel fingers until she moaned again in physical agony, 
he reiterated, * How dared you, madam, let go my pri- 
soners ? How dared you let go the vile traitors ? Didst 
think to remain unsuspect ? didst think to escape punish- 
ment ? But you'll find yourself mista'en i' that notion/ 
Then pausing for a moment to renew the savage shaking, 
he added, * Speak, woman — ^when didst do it ? How long 
have the fellows been gone ?' 

' Nay, Anthony,' returned Mistress Windwood depre- 
catingly, when a slight relaxation of her husband's hold 
permitted her to reply, 'if the gentlemen be indeed, as yoa 
say, gone, you can have no proof that 'twas I set them at 
liberty. The door of our chamber was not bolted in the 
night-time. You neglected to secure it last e'en. 'Twere, 
therefore, an easy matter for others in the house to hsTe 
possessed themselves of your keys.' 

' 0, you would prevaricate with me, would yon, madamf 
snarled the enraged Justice. ' 'Sdeath ! 'twere best not. 
For, hark me, I know well that 'twas you, and none other, 
that played me this scurvy trick. Master Willoughby had 
naught to do with it. I went straight to his chamber on 
discovering that the gaol-birds had flown, and am convict 
thereof. And for the servants — faith! not one o' them 
durst ha' done it for his life. No, 'twas you, 'twas you, 
my fair dame, and you shall smart for 't. You think, 
belike, that I have been blind all this while to your per- 
verse inclinations; but, trust me, I am no bat. I have long 
seen, sweet mistress, that you were at heart a rebel and 
recusant, and were you ten times my wife I would now 
deliver you up to justice. You have lost me a fair sum of 
money, madam, that I should have gained by this capture, 
besides the credit on 't, and, 'fore Heaven, you shall suffer 
for 't. 0, you smile, forsooth,' he added, observing the 
fact with an access of fury. * You'll not smile, I warrant, 
when you feel the hands o' the hangman about your neck. 
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But come/ he resumed, after an instant's silence, ' inform 
me straightway what possessed you to commit this mad 
action. Confess to 't, woman, confess to 't ; and tell me 
at what hour you let the vermin loose, and whither they 
have gone, so that I may after them. I shall perchance, 
yet overtake and recapture them. Quick, madam ; certify 
me how long have they been departed !* 

Mistress Windwood pleaded once more, before replying 
to his question, to be relieved from the bodily torture to 
which her husband was subjecting her ; and on the prayer 
being granted, she retired from him a few paces, and lean- 
ing over the back of a chair which she had drawn between 
them, stood for some seconds buried in meditation. Then 
raising her head, and regarding the angry and impatient 
man with an expression of calm resolution, she said, 

* I will confess, Anthony, to that you accuse me of, for 
in truth it was I who let go those guiltless men ; and I 
thank God for 't, my husband, in that their blood will not 
now lie upon your head. For my own sake also, I bless 
Him, a thousand and a thousand times o'er, that I did it ; 
and had I known yestere'en that I should ha' died for 't 
to-day, I should still have done 't. And, Anthony, should 
you, as you threaten, now deliver me up to the law, I shall, 
I trust, joyfully shed my blood for this action, which, 'i 
sooth, I count to be the best of my life. Moreover, my 
husband, I will frankly acquaint you, and with a heart full 
o' rapture, that I am myself a member of that Church which 
you so ignorantly and wickedly persecute. Yes, — blessed 
be God ! — unworthy though I be o' so great an honour, I 
am now a child of the Holy Catholic Church ! The good 
priest overpaid me beforehand for his release by baptising 
me last night into the Fold.' 

Whilst thus speaking, a glow of colour had mounted 
to Mistress Windwood's cheeks ; her eyes had brightened 
with enthusiasm and delight ; and the look of depression 

T 
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which had so long marked her face had totally disappeared. 
Not for many years had she looked so young or so pretty 
as at this moment, and for an instant the Justice regarded 
her with a surprise which somewhat checked his wrath. 
Only for an instant, however ; then his rage rushed back 
with redoubled force ; and pouring out a torrent of abusive 
language, he declared, in one breath, that he would have 
her confined as a lunatic, lest she should disgrace himself 
and Caroline by a repetition of the avowal she had just 
made ; and in the next, that he would, without fail, deliver 
her up to suffer the full penalty of the law. Then, recur- 
ring to the question which he considered to be of the more 
immediate consequence, he approached her with a threaten- 
ing gesture, and demanded anew to be informed of the hoar 
at which the captives had left the house, and of the place 
— if she knew it — towards which they had directed their 
flight. 

Raising her heart to heaven, Mistress Windwood sent 
up an ejaculatory prayer for strength ; then quietly, but 
firmly, refused to enlighten her husband upon either of 
these points, though it was true, as she tacitly admitted, 
that she could have done so upon both ; for the prisoners 
had gratefully taken their liberator into the consultation 
they had held as to whither, upon regaining their freedom, 
they should betake themselves for safety. 

This refusal, couched though it was in conciliatory 
language, added the last drop to the Justice's cup of fory. 
Almost beside himself with irritation and rage, he now 
seized his wife by the throat, swearing under his breath 
that he would murder her outright if she did not instantly 
communicate to him the intelligence he desired. And 
that he actually designed to fulfil the threat seemed more 
than probable ; for it was not until her face had become 
quite purple beneath the constriction that he relaxed the 
close pressure of his fingers, and, without removing them, 
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again repeated his interrogation. It met with the same 
response as before: Mistress Windwood held bravely to her 
resolution, and refused to comply with his demand. Believ- 
ing, however, that her end was near, she added to this 
refusal an earnest exhortation to her unhappy husband 
that he would repent him of his sinful career and amend 
his future life. 

Mimicking her words, and still holding her by the 
throat, the brutal man raised his foot, and again kicked 
her several times in rapid succession. Then, with a blas- 
phemous oath, and applying to her a string of vile epithets, 
he hurled her violently from him. Sick with pain, and 
dizzy with semi-strangulation, the poor lady reeled back- 
wards several steps, and fell heavily into the empty fire- 
place, her back striking against a low fender, or railing, 
which surrounded it, the top of which was ornamented 
with dull-pointed iron spikes. There she lay motionless ; 
and believing that he had actually killed her, the bully's 
ferocious passion gave place on the instant to a cowardly 
terror of consequences. Approaching with trembling foot- 
steps, he bent to examine her, his own face blanching as 
he noted the marble pallor and rigidity of hers ; and curs- 
ing alternately his late fury and the victim of it, he stood 
for a little time in agitated reflection. Then stooping, he 
carefully arransfed her dress so as to hide the red marks 
left by his fingers upon her throat, and going to the door, 
rang a handbell. A man-servant speedily appeared in 
answer to the summons, and telling him in a hoarse voice, 
and with a civility and gentleness of manner which struck 
the man as strangely contrasting with that usual with his 
master, that his wife had stumbled over a footstool and 
fallen into the fireplace, he begged him to look at her, 
adding that he feared she had died from the effect of some 
injury sustained through the accident. With an ejacula- 
tion of dismay the man obeyed, and, to the Justice's sur- 
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prise and intense relief, at once declared it to be his belief 
that the ill-used lady had only swooned. And when pre- 
sently he lifted her from the ground, at that gentleman's 
behest, in order that she might be placed upon the bed, 
his opinion found confirmation, for in the transit Mistress 
Windwood so far revived as to give utterance to two or 
three feeble moans. 

Satisfied by these tokens that he had not absolutely 
committed murder, the amiable functionary's apprehen- 
sions vanished. Commanding the man to say nothing for 
the present about the state in which he had found his 
mistress, he despatched him in search of her maid, and 
leaving his injured wife in charge of the latter, he himself 
shortly descended below stairs. 

Here he found considerable excitement prevailing on 
account of the prisoners' escape, news concerning which 
had already circulated throughout the house ; and resum- 
ing his ordinary gruff and tyrannical tone, he ordered the 
women, who had gathered to talk of it, to disperse about 
their customary avocations, and the men to prepare them- 
selves to accompany him in pursuit of the fugitives, and 
under pain of his displeasure to be mounted, and to 
have horses saddled in readiness for himself and Master 
Willoughby, within a quarter of an hour. In the mean 
time, as they snatched together a hasty breakfast, he 
consulted with Walter — who, seeing that his own interests 
would not be jeopardised thereby, had much ado to conceal 
the gratification he felt at the turn events had taken— 
as to the most likely course for the liberated captives to 
have pursued in their flight from Ridgwood Manor. 

Somewhat timidly — for he was conscious that in so 
doing he was endeavouring to deceive — the young man 
gave it as his opinion that his stepfather and his com- 
panions would in all likelihood have returned to their 
homes ; and advised that search should, in the first place, 
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be made for them at Hall-i'-th'-Wood and Erleston Grange. 
Pooh-poohing this suggestion, without, however, appearing 
to suspect Walter of any evil design in making it, the 
worthy magistrate declared decisively that their own 
houses were the very last places to which they would have 
thought of betaking themselves, and affirmed that, in his 
judgment, the ' vermin' would make straight for some port, 
most probably Liverpool, and would thence try to get out 
of the country, with the intention of afterwards sending 
for their families. 

To Walter's extreme vexation, for the idea was just 
that which had occurred to himself, the Justice decided 
accordingly upon giving chase to his prey in the direction 
of the above-mentioned town ; and daring neither to oppose 
this resolution, nor to decline accompanying his intended 
father-in-law, the unhappy young man found himself, after 
an affectionate leave-taking of Caroline, setting off upon 
the unwelcome journey, and waving his hat to his Jiancee 
as she stood on the hall-steps to watch the departure. 



CHAPTEE XXVm. 

JUSTICE WINDWOOD IN PURSUIT OF HIS ESCAPED CAPTIVES. 

The day was fair and bright, but the roads, owing to the 
late rains, were in a wretched condition ; and notwith- 
standing that Justice Windwood pushed forward at as 
great a speed as could be kept up by his followers' horses, 
the progress of the party was of necessity slow. It did 
not, however, appear so to Walter Willoughby, who, feeling 
convinced that they were upon the fusitives' track, was 
casting about in his mind, as he rod6 in silence by his 
companion's side, for some means to divert the pursuit 
from its present course, and growing momentarily more 
uneasy beneath the failure of his attempts to conceive of 
any. For now, as we have said, that his friends' escape 
would not necessarily involve the loss of the prize he had 
secured through their betrayal, the young man was more 
than anxious that that escape should be effected. And of 
this there was, he reflected, little chance, so long as the 
chase was directed along the route they had followed; 
since, at howsoever early an hour of the previous night the 
captives might have been released, it would be impossible 
for them to have walked so far but that they must shortly 
be overtaken by their mounted pursuers. And, that the 
liberated men would be obliged to prosecute their .flight 
upon foot, Walter was assured ; for, since learning of 
their escape, the Justice had several times boastingly con- 
gratulated himself on having deprived his late prisoners 
of the power to hire horses by robbing them of their 
purses, which lie had Slou^, h^ m^otmed Walter, upon 
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placing them in confinement in his house, and as a pre- 
cautionary measure against the bribery of servants. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the pursuit, 
comparatively tardy though it was, seemed to the unhappy 
traitor to be advancing with painful rapidity; and it was 
with secret eagerness that he seized upon certain oppor- 
tunities, which by and by presented themselves, for retard- 
ing it in some slight degree. These opportunities were 
afforded by the fact that, after proceeding some consider- 
able distance without drawing bridal, the Justice began to 
stop at each village or detached cottage he passed, and also 
to arrest all travellers encountered upon the road, in order 
to make inquiries concerning his missing captives. Joining 
in the conversations thus brought about, Walter endea- 
voured, by detailed descriptions and cross-questionings, to 
prolong them as much as possible. He dared not, however, 
overdo his pretended zeal in this matter, especially as the 
worthy magistrate grew more irritated and impatient with 
every fresh disappointment that attended his interrogations. 
And for some time nothing but disappointment did attend 
them, for, whether guessing at his mission and wishing 
to frustrate it, or whether in reality unable to afford it, 
no person could or would give the priest-hunter any in- 
telligence respecting those of whom he was in search. 

At length, howbeit, after nearly three hours' hard 
riding, and just as both Walter and himself were begin- 
ning, with very different sentiments, to doubt the correct- 
ness of the notion they had taken up in common, with 
regard to the direction of the runaways' flight, they lighted 
suddenly upon distinct traces of them. This happened 
in a beautiful and picturesque but ill-populated locality, 
some miles from a village, and even out of sight of auy 
habitation. Spurring on in this district in front of his 
followers, and in a very taciturn and evil-tempered mood, 
Anthony Windwood happened to glance to the right ; and. 
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perceiving a labouring man felling timber in a wood whieh 
skirted the highway, he reined-in his horse, and pnt to 
him, without much expectation of a fiAYoarable reply, the 
question he had so often propounded, without euecess, to 
others. But, to his extreme gratification, it was not this 
time asked in vain. After regarding him and the ^- 
proaching band of horsemen for a moment with wide- 
open mouth and an expression of dull surprise, the man 
— who was a stupid boorish-looking fellow — acknowledged 
that three gentlemen, answering to the description given, 
had passed along the road as he was at work in that same 
spot about six o'clock in the morning, and that they had 
stopped and spoken with him. 

* And, prithee, what wast they said to you, my worthy 
man T the delighted Justice was just inquiring, as Walter, 
who had galloped forward to rejoin him, drew up by his 
side. 

* Aweel, noble sir,' returned the man, drawling out 
his words, and glancing from one to the other of his 
listeners, as though puzzling himself to find a reason for 
these queries, 'they nobbut axed me an theer vnir Ony 

• heawse or cottage near ban' wheer they could rest 'em a 
while, and get some'at i' th' way o' victuals.' 

' Ha, ha ! and what answer made you to that, good 
fellow ?' again questioned the elated magistrate, chuckling 
with glee, and taking out his purse to stimulate the 
reply. 

* Aweel, yur worship,' rejoined his interlocutor, still 
looking bewildered, but brightening at sight of the purse, 
and rubbing his head to assist recollection, 'aweel, aw 
axed the good gentlemen an it wur a tavern they wanted ; 
an' one o' 'em, he laughed an' said, "Nawe;" for that 
they'd naught to pay th' reckonin' wi' at a tavern. " But," 
quoth he, ** we trusten to leet upo' some good Christian 
'at 11 giv' us a moiael oi food for th' love o' Heaven." 
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An' wi' that he axed me again an theer wur any heawse 
anigh wheer I thowt they'd be like to meet wi' charitable 
folk. "An'," quoth he, " aw'll be fain an there be ; for, 
yo see, friend," quoth he, "we're a' three bespent wi' 
travellin'." An', i* feeks, yur honour, they simed so.' 

* Ay, ay ; go on, honest man, go on. And what said 
you next?' urged the Justice courteously, as the man 
paused in sheer astonishment at his own fluency of diction. 

* What said you next ?' 

^Aweel, noble sir,' pursued the woodman, rubbing 
his head anew, and glancing again at the purse which had 
had so quickening an effect upon his speech and memory, 

* aw couldn't but marvel to yer 'at th' poor fellows had 
no money i' their pockets, and them dressed i' th' fashion 
o' gentlemen. But, however, that wurn't nawe business 
o' mine ; so aw said naught abeawt it, but aw towd 'em 
to goo to Ben Faulkner's o' Hooley Farm, an', quoth aw, 
" aw warrant, good gentleman, he'll giv' you a bellyful, 
and welcome." An' aw'll be sworn he did, yur worship ; for 
an theer's a mon i' th' world liefer to giv' nor to get, that 
men's Ben Faulkner; but,' he added, looking suddenly 
uneasy and doubtful, as though an unpleasant idea had 
suggested itself, — * but there's naught amiss wi' th' good 
gentlemen, is there, noble sir? You'll be a freend o' theers, 
aw reckon, bean't you ?' 

* Ay, ay ; to be sure, I am,' returned the Justice, smil- 
ing grimly ; * a right good friend o' theirs; and I crave no 
better happiness at this moment than to be i' their com- 
pany. Mayhap, honest friend, I may come up with them 
at the farm you speak on. Is't far from here ?' 

* Aweel nawe, it's not fur,' replied the man, speaking 
now with hesitation and reluctance, but covetously eying 
the coin extended towards him. *Yo cannot see 't fro* 
yer, but it's nobbut joost t'other side yon cloomp of trees, 
on th' top o' th' brow theer,' he added, pointing to a grou^ 
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of elms and aspens which stood upon the sominit of a 
somewhat steep hill, op which the road in front wound, 
their bare and gracefol branches defined against the clear 
winter's sky. 

Tossing the labourer a shilling, and not waiting fur- 
ther to thank him for the welcome intelligence he had 
giTen, Master Windwood rode off jubilant with triumph, 
calling to Walter to follow, and again and again repeating 
to the disappointed young man that he should soon once 
more 'bag' the 'game/ and that the three fugitives 
would haTe to be ' wondrous alert ' if they again escaped 
his custody. 

The now r^etful informant meanwhile stood looking 
after the party of pursuiyants as they mounted the hill, 
clasping his guerdon tightly in his hand, and ru£9ing up 
his shock hair, as he muttered to himself, ' Dame ! bat 
aw mistrust me aw've done some mak' o' mischief. God 
send them poor gentlemen bean't Popish priests, an' that 
aw'm not a leather-yeded dolt ! Aw ne'er thowt o' 't at 
th' toime ; but, beshrew me, an yon man hasn't th' look 
o' a priest-catcher : a murrain on him ! Heawever, aw've 
gotten a shilling,' he added, opening his hand to look at 
it ; * an' aw'll get drunk wi' 't this e'en.' 

Hooley Farm being the first house to which Master 
Windwood and his companions came, after parting from 
the woodcutter, and being in the position indicated by 
the latter, there was no difBiculty in finding it. Alighting 
upon reaching it, and leaving their horses in charge of 
the servants, the Justice and Walter passed up a narrow 
pathway leading through a patch of garden-ground to the 
low straggling building, and knocked upon the door. 
This was speedily opened to them by a black-eyed young 
woman, who held in her arms an equally black-eyed baby ; 
and on the amiable officials asking to see the master of 
the house, she, with an appearance of some unwillingness, 
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invited them to enter ; and preceding, ushered them into 
a large kitchen which gave npon the flagged entrance- 
passage. A good-looking man, tidily-dressed in walking- 
attire, and with a hat upon his head, was its only occupant. 
He was seated in front of a bright log-fire, with a table 
drawn up by his side, on which rested two trenchers, the 
one containing a loaf of bread and the other a haunch of 
beef, from which viands he had, for the last half-hour, 
been helping himself alternately by the aid of a huge 
clasp-knife. A folded paper lay also upon the table, but 
this, as his visitors were in the act of entering the room, 
the man adroitly, and without attracting observation, 
slipped into the breast of his jerkin. Then, removing his 
hat as they made their appearance, he respectfully returned 
the strangers' salutation, and pushing closer to it the 
settle from which he had risen, begged them to step 
forward to the fire, inquiring, as they advanced, what 
might be their 'worshipful pleasure.' In high good- 
humour, in anticipation of the success which now promised 
to attend his errand, Anthony Windwood courteously bade 
'the farmer not to discompose himself; and motioning 
him to keep his seat, dropped upon a nearer bench ; 
observing as he did so, and with an assumption of indifier- 
ence in his tone, that he had merely called to make some 
inquiries concerning the three gentlemen who were at his 
house in the morning. 

' Three gentlemen i' my heawse this mom !' repeated 
the yeoman, looking straight at the Justice, with an ex- 
cellently-simulated expression of astonishment. Then, 
slowly shaking his head, he subjoined, ' Nay, good master, 
there wur nawe gentleman yere this morn.' 

Nonplused for a moment by this emphatic denial, 
Master Windwood nevertheless recovered himself at once, 
and losing temper with his accustomed readiness, irascibly 
exclaimed. 
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' Have a care, worthy friend, have a care ! 'Twere best 
not try to deceive me, for I know well the fellows were 
here. I have but now been apprised by a man i' the 
valley below that he directed them hither as a place where 
they'd be like to meet with a breakfast.' 

'Heyday, Ben,' ejaculated the dark-eyed woman, as 
the speaker paused, addressing her husband, by whose side 
she had seated herself, ' it must ha' bin' that oaf Dan 
Ratcliflfe, — a plague upo' him, for a — ' 

* Ay, ay, Sally,' interrupted Ben, significantly pressing 
her foot. Aw mak' nawe deawt on 't, for, as thou kneaws, 
he's a rare one for seein' ghosts and visions, is Dan. He's 
bin' dreamin', I trow, honoured sirs, abeawt them three 
gentlemen,' he added, turning to his visitors ; * for, by my 
faith, there wur nawe gentlemen yere this mom.' 

* What ! you will make shift to mislead me, will you ?' 
gi'owled the Justice, now becoming thoroughly incensed. 
' 'Sdeath, 'twill be the worse for you ! For, look you, my 
good man, I am a justice of the peace, and those fellows 
are runaway prisoners, scurvy Papists ; and one o' them 
a Massmonger and traitor to boot, who hath broken gaol 
and lieth at this moment under sentence o' death. 
Wouldst aid such to escape the law ?' 

Ben shook his head, threw into his expression addi- 
tional surprise, but again, and more positively than before, 
reiterated his assertion that he had seen nothing of the 
fugitives, and called upon his wife to support him in the 
assertion that they had not presented themselves at his 
house. 

Irritated to the last degree by this attempt, as he sup- 
posed it to be, to throw him off the scent of his ' game,' 
the estimable Justice now burst forth into furious invec- 
tive and threats against the ofiending couple. But, in- 
terrupting himself on a sudden, as an agreeable idea 
struck him, he pursued, in a difierent tone : 
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' But stay ; perchance, honest yeoman, you have some 
excellent reasons for telling me these falsehoods. The 
villains, peradventure, are e'en now secreted beneath your 
roof. Ah, that were a lucky thing ! Come, an 't please you, 
we will have a look through the house.' 

*Nay, nay, aw'll have nawe looking through my 
heawse,' protested the yeoman, fidgeting with his dress, 
and feigning to look frightened, though his eyes twinkled 
with inward merriment. ' An' it would nobbut be a wast- 
in' o' your worship's toime, for there bean't nobody in't 
but eawrsel's ; by my halidom, there bean't !' 

* Ha, ha ! we shall see that anon, my friend ; we shall 
see that anon,* remarked the Justice, recovering his spirits 
under the conviction, conveyed by the man's manner, that 
his surmise would prove correct. And hastily quitting 
the house, he summoned a couple of his myrmidons to aid 
in the search, and, returning, peremptorily commanded 
the yeoman to lead the way, and to see that he passed 
over no hole or corner as he valued his lands and life. 

Complying, as it were, under compulsion, but still 
professing reluctance, Ben Faulkner conducted the pur- 
suivants to the diflferent rooms of his dwelling, making a 
pause of hesitation before the door of each, and infinitely 
enjoying the excitement thus produced in his disagree- 
able and unwelcome visitor. As, however, these rooms 
were few in number, the search, notwithstanding the 
minuteness with which it was carried out, was soon over. 
And storming at the delay thus occasioned, and at the 
yeoman for the deception practised by his affectation of 
alarm, the enraged magistrate now ordered his followers 
*to horse;' and remarking to Master Willoughby that, 
* by Jove,' if they had any more such vexatious hinder- 
ances the caitiflfs would be like to get to Liverpool ere 
they could overtake them, he stopped only to threaten 
the owner of Hooley Farm once more with all manner of 
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vengeance and punishment on account of his complicifcy 
with the criminals, and turned to leave the house. 

Just as he reached the outer door, however, Master 
Faulkner, who, ever since his mention of the word ' Liver- 
pool,' had been nervously biting his thumb-nail and 
listening with an uneasy and cogitated air to his inter- 
locutor's angry menaces, appeared suddenly to come to 
a resolution. Following him into the passage, he called 
out, 

' Heigh, there, master ! Coom back, will you ?* 
The Justice hesitated, and looked round with inquiry 
in his frowning countenance. And giving him no time to 
speak, Ben resumed, in a humble and pleading tone, very 
diflferent from that he had until now employed, 

' Heigh, master, coom back ; for aw've som'at to say. 
Aw've bin tellin' yo a bushel o' lees abeawt them gentle- 
men, for, i' sooth, they wur yere this mom, th' very three 
yo've descript. An' aw did giv' 'em their breakfast, ynr 
worship, for a' aw said aw didn't. An' moor, aw wot reet 
weel whither they've gone; an', an yo'll nobbut sweer 
first 'at nawe harm shall befall me or my dame, by 
reason of what we ha* done, aw'm minded neaw to acquaint 
yo o' the same. For, good sir, yo've giv'n me a sore 
affright wi' what yo ha' said abeaut th* law bein' able to 
hang us both for harbourin* and relievin' them. Alack 
for mercy, kind master, coom back ; prithee coom back !' 
And thus urging. Master Faulkner held the door of his 
kitchen persuasively open. 

Acquiescing, as a matter of course, in this request, 
Master Wind wood, with a lightened mind and cleared brow, 
stepped back into the apartment he had just quitted, and 
resuming his seat, in compliance with a sign of entreaty 
from the now obsequious farmer, he readily gave the 
required assurance that bis fault should be forgiven, and 
all punishment avexted, ou eoudition of his making a full 
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disclosure of all that be knew concerning the liberated 
recusants. 

' Ay, trust me, worshipful sir, but aw*ll mak' a clear 
breast on 't/ promised Ben, with an appearance of great 
sincerity. ' Aw'll tell a', if aw tell aught. So, to get agate 
o' my story, it must hav' bin close upo' heawf-past foive 
this morn, as near as aw can reckon, when theer coom a 
knock to th' door, an' — ' 

* Ben !' burst in his wife, recovering voice at this 
juncture ; for since the farmer had summoned back his 
departed visitors she had been staring at him in blank 
amazement. ' Why, Ben ! sure thou'rt ne'er goin' to 
bewray th' poor gentlemen ? Heigh, mon, what can ha' 
coom o'er thee !' 

'Howd thy peace, Sally!' commanded the yeoman 
sharply. 'Didst not yere what th* good Joostice said 
abeawt hangin' us ? Nay, nay, dame, aw've nawe mind to 
have my neck stretched, nor thine noather, so hush'd wi' 
thee, and let me tell my tale. Come, lass, dunnot cry,' 
he added, in a gentler tone, as Sally now broke into 
hysterical weeping, and the baby, at the same time set up 
a sympathetic howl. * Dunnot cry,' he repeated ; * faith, 
thou'rt a foolish wench ; dunnot cry, aw tell thee !' 

But Sally did cry, and the baby too ; and, notwith- 
standing Justice Windwood's angry and impatient men- 
aces, it was some time before sufiScient silence could be 
obtained to allow Ben to continue his narrative. 

When, however, in spite of Sally's entreaties to the 
contrary, the worthy yeoman did resume it, he told his 
story in a succinct and unhesitating fashion; relating 
how, on opening the door, he had been accosted by three 
gentlemen, of whose identity his descriptions left no 
doubt ; how they had begged him, in the name of God, 
for food and rest; how Sally and he had made them 
heartily welcome; and how, furthermore, whilst Ws^ 
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with their trenchers, the guests had inquired whether 
he and his wife were Catholics, and, on receiving their 
answer (which Ben declined to repeat), had become very 
communicative ; one of them acknowledging that he was 
a priest, and the others confessing that they had, on the 
previous day, been seized whilst at Mass, and carried 
prisoners to the house of a justice of the peace, who, as 
Faulkner opined, must have been his 'worship's self;' 
but that, early in the night, they had been released by a 
good lady, who was the justice's wife ; and had, through- 
out the intervening hours, been hurrying at their utmost 
speed along the roads and bypaths which, they conceived, 
would lead them most directly towards Liverpool; *for, 
as your worship has reetly guessed,* observed Ben, pausing 
for breath, ' 'twur for that town they had first bethought 
themsel's o' making.* 

And are they not now making for 't ?' inquired the 
Justice eagerly. * Whither, then, have they betaken them- 
selves ? Beware, friend, that you speak naught but 
verity.' 

Ben protested, with emphasis, that he would adhere 
strictly to the truth ; and then proceeded to inform his 
auditors that, some time before reaching his house, the 
gentlemen — having reflected that a pursuit would in all 
probability take place, and that they might naturally be 
suspected of a design to quit the country, and by the very 
port they were aiming at as being the most convenient- 
had resolved to alter their plans, and to go instead to a 
town called Hull, which they had apprised him (Faulkner) 
was ' in Yourkshire,' and to endeavour to sail thence for 
some foreign port. Never having been there himself, for 
he was no great traveller, as he parenthetically remarked, 
Ben could not say how far Hull was from Hooley Farm ; 
P^t, he misdoubted him, it was a very long and wearisome 
lourney for the poor gentlemen to have undertaken, and 
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innocently appealed to Master Windwood for information 
on the question. 

* Ay, ay, my good fellow, 'tis as you say a long journey 
to Hull; but I warrant you we'll shorten it for our valiant 
runaways,' observed the Justice, smiling affably. ' 'Twere a 
discourteous act to suffer they were footsore, whiles we can 
offer them a seat upo* horseback. Come, my pretty son,' 
he added, rising hastily and addressing young Willoughby, 
* let us after them ; and I wager we soon overtake them on 
our stout nags. My fellows shall then ride double, and 
we will mount the priest and his comrades, though, I fear 
me, they may scarce approve the change of route that will 
foUow.' 

*Nay, stay, an't please yo, worshipful master,' re- 
quested Faulkner, as the zealous magistrate was about 
to hurry his reluctant associate from the house, — * stay, 
an't please yo, for aw ha* not gotten to th' end of my 
story yet. There's more to tell 'at aw'm afeared'll vex 
you sorely to yere. Nathless, it wur no fault o' mine, 
nor o' Sally's noather; so aw trusten yur worship'U stick 
to th' promise you've mad' us 'at nawe ill shall leet upo' 
us for it.' 

' I shall keep my word, honest yeoman, rely upon 't,' 
returned Anthony Windwood, uneasy and curious to learn 
what further he had to communicate. *You and your 
good dame shall be held scatheless for whatsoever share 
you may have had in aiding and abetting the prisoners' 
escape ; so speak out boldly, man, and without delay.' 

' Weel, then, worshipful master,' rejoined Ben, atten- 
tive to mark the effect of his words, ' an aw mtist own th' 
truth, them poor gentlemen beant upo' foot no lunger, nor 
hannot bin these three hours back. An he tell nawe lee 
'at offert them, they're upo' th' backs o' three as fleet 
geldings as could be found in th' whole country-side.' 

' What !' shouted the fiery- tempered Justice, springing 

u 
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from the seat into which he had again thrown himself, 
and pouring forth a volley of blasphemous oaths. ' What ! 
you would give me to understand, caiti£f, that some person 
has accommodated those gallows-birds with horses ? Bj 
my word, he shall swing for *t, whosoever he be ! Quick, 
fellow ; certify me how know you this ? And what fool 
was 't who thus thought fit to run his neck into the 
noose ?* 

* Nay, yur worship, beshrew me an aw kneaw his 
name ony better than yoursel*. Howbeit, what aw do 
kneaw aw'U tell, an' moor aw cannot do, as yo'U own.' 
And without further preamble Master Faulkner related, 
garnishing his account with such realistic personal de- 
scriptions and incidental items of information as left no 
doubt of its truth in his listener's mind, that, late upon the 
previous night, Sally and he had been roused from their 
slumbers by a belated traveller, who had besought quarters 
for the night for himself, two serving-men, and three 
horses; explaining that he had been unexpectedly de- 
tained upon his way, and not being well acquainted with 
the road he was following, dared not proceed farther in 
the darkness. 

That this request should have been unhesitatingly 
complied with formed no matter of surprise to Master 
Windwood or his companions, hospitality being in those 
days freely exercised, especially in little-frequented dis- 
tricts. And having stated that the strangers were at once 
admitted to his house, and their steeds placed under 
shelter in an outbuilding, the proprietor of Hooley Farm 
went on to recount how that the gentleman had come 
down from his sleeping apartment whilst his newly-arrived 
guests were in the act of partaking of their meal ; how 
he had at once, as though by instinct, recognised Father 
Christopher for a priest ; and how, on the conclusion of 
the history of their escape, which he had been a chief 
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agent in drawing forth, he had clapped his hands and 
thanked God for the mischance that had detained him 
at the farm all night, and had persuaded the gentlemen 
not to tarry for the rest they had intended to take, but, 
as soon as they had breakfasted, to mount behind him- 
self and his attendants, and let themselves be carried 
with all speed to his house. Upon reaching that house, 
he had furthermore promised that he would provide the 
escaped prisoners with three as good-breathed horses 
as were ever bestrod, would give them money to defray 
all expenses of their flight to the Continent, and would 
moreover count himself overpaid for the service by know- 
ing that he had done it unto them that were * persecuted 
for justice' sake, and by securing to himself the benefit of 
their good prayers.* 

* Perdition seize him,' exclaimed Anthony Wind wood, 
when, having given in his own words that of which we 
have repeated the substance, Master Faulkner ceased to 
speak, * and you too, knave ! Why didst not tell me 
sooner about this pestilent recusant? I would well-nigh 
as lief take him as the other three. Come, fellow, undo 
your ill-deeds so far as you can. Certify me belive 
where is his home, and what his name and degree.' 

* Nay, yur worship, aw cry yur worshipful pardon,' 
returned the farmer meekly ; * but i' good sooth aw can giv' 
you no answer to oather o' them questions. He wur a 
stranger to me, wur th' gentleman ; for aw'd ne'er set eyes 
upo' him afore ; an' though, aw own, aw did ax his name 
and wheer he lived, he made pretence not to yere me, and 
shifted the talk to some'at else ; and, to tell th' truth, aw 
believe he wur a bit mistrustful o' me and Sally. Heawever, 
to end my tale, th' upshot o' 't a' wur, yur worship, that 
th' three gentlemen went oflf wi' him and his jackmen ; an' 
aw deawt but yo'll ha' to follow them a' th' way to Hull, 
an yo' mean to catch 'em.' 
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husband's question until she had carefully adjusted the 
coverlets about the child. Then springing forward, she 
caught him about the neck, and hugged him until he was 
almost breathless, ejaculating, between the loud kisses 
which she bestowed upon his ruddy cheek, * God bless 
thee, Ben ! God bless thee ! Thou'rt th* best liar i* the 
whole world. Certes, but them tales slipped oflf thy 
tongue as light as water oflf a duck's back. God an' 
eawr Lady forgive me, but aw'm proud o' thee this day. 
But, Ben,' she continued, calming down a little, ' tell me 
why didst call back the scurvy priest-hunters joost when 
they wur gooin' oflf? An' why didst own to kneawin' 
aught abeawt th' good gentlemen after we'd sworn 'at they'd 
never bin yere ? Aw cannot quite mak' eawt what thou'st 
bin after wi' a' thy lies, good man ?' 

'Why, Sally, didst not yere th' chap say 'at he wur 
goin' to follow th' gentlemen to Liverpool ?' asked Ben. 
* An' couldst not see aw wur afeard he'd o'ertake them ?' 

*0, ay,' returned Sally, smiling broadly as comprehen- 
sion dawned upon her somewhat dull mind, ' aw see neaw ; 
an' so thou sent 'm oflf upon another road. . Odsbody, 
'twas well thought on. But, Ben, heaw couldst say thou 
wert never i' Hull, when thou kneaws reet weel thou wert 
theer nobbut six weeks sin', seein' thy brother John oflf for 
a sailor ?' 

' Weel, lass,' rejoined Ben, pondering, ' aw cannot 
I reetly teU why aw said that, onless it wur because aw 
|ih0w't when aw wur agate o* leein' aw might's weel do t 
^ipadely/ 

' Bless thy handsome face/ exclaimed his wife, kissing 
again ; ' an' heawever couldst think o' all them thinfrs 
th' gentleman an' his servant, Ben, when there 
aawbody o' th' sort yere ? Heaw couldst say at he d 
■kin, an' tell th' colour o' his eyesand hair, axi 
&B knaves had a red head? Why, man, aw 
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Windwood gave us our liberty last night ; may God reward 
her for the deed ! We are now flying to Liverpool, whither 
I pray you and our daughters, and Kate and poor Lady 
Anderton, to follow us with all possible speed. Nicholas 
Weston will guide you to the house of Lady A — , whither 
we will ourselves repair. All further news when we meet. 
We shall, without ceasing, pray for yoar safe arrival, and 
do you pray likewise for us. 

* Your loving husband, 

'J. E.' 



CHAPTER XXIX* 

ON BOABD THE DRUGGER. 

Some eight years after the time at which the events re- 
corded in our last chapter took place, a large schooner, with 
canvas full spread, was sailing along the English Channel 
in an easterly direction. A French flag streaming from 
the mast-head announced its nationality, whilst the words 
' L'Alouette, Dieppe,' painted in white letters beneath the 
figure-head, indicated its name and the port to which it 
belonged. A slight peculiarity in the build furthermore 
marked the vessel as of a description technically termed 
' drugger ' — this appellation bearing reference to a trade in 
which it was at certain periods of the year engaged, viz. 
that of importing drugs and spices from the Levant. With 
equal propriety, however, it might have been designated a 
fishing-vessel, since, for several nionths annually, it was 
employed in the business of fishery, for which business, as 
well as for the manufacture of lace, the small but thriving 
town of Dieppe was, in the sixteenth century, much cele- 
brated. Expeditions for the purpose of taking fish, more 
especially herring, were at this period conducted each 
season, by the enterprising inhabitants of that town, as 
far north as Shonen in Sweden. These fish, having been 
submitted to a process of curing, were afterwards trans- 
ported to various places upon the Mediterranean, in order 
to be bartered for the drugs and spices indigenous to 
those localities. 

It was with a cargo of such aromatic vegetable pro- 
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ducts, and after a cruise around the above-mentioned sea 
of nearly six months' duration, that the Alouette was now 
returning towards Dieppe ; and at the moment at which 
we would introduce the vessel to our reader's attention, it 
was fast nearing the termination of its voyage. That very 
evening — and it was now past noon — it would, it was ex- 
pected, enter the harbour of Dieppe ; and great was the 
excitement prevailing amongst the crew, most of whom were 
natives of Normandy, and had relatives or friends living 
in Dieppe or its vicinity, at the prospect of so shortly land- 
ing upon terra Jirma, and rejoining again their kindred and 
acquaintance. Snatches of song kept breaking from one 
and another of the men as they pictured to themselves the 
happy reunions towards which they were hastening ; and 
the general hilarity rose presently to so high a pitch that 
it was with difficulty that the mate (who, owing to the 
indisposition of the captain, had for several days been in 
deputed command of the vessel) could restrain it within 
proper limits. When, however, about two in the after- 
noon, the captain, or, as he in reality was, owner of the 
vessel, made his appearance upon deck, there was no 
longer any difficulty in preserving subordination or atten- 
tion to duty ; for so high was the estimation in which this 
gentleman was held by his seamen, that his presence alone 
was at all times sufficient to insure, upon their parts, dili- 
gence and good behaviour. And at the present moment 
it was more than ever calculated to do so; first on 
account of certain marks of suflfering exhibited in his 
face and person, which called forth their sympathy ; and 
again, because on the occasion when those sufferings were 
brought about — that of an encounter with a pirate-vessel, 
which had taken place about a week ago in the Bay of 
Biscay — the young captain, who was but twenty-eight 
years of age, had manifested so much bravery and skill, 
that the admiration previously entertained for him by the 
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sailors had, if possible, been increased. The attack of 
this black-flagged ranger of the sea had been sudden, and 
the fight which ensned sharp ; but so ably had the latter 
been contested by the captain and crew of the Alonette, 
that, whilst nearly a score of dead bodies had that same 
night been consigned to the watery deep from the deck of 
the pirate, only two of the * drugger's' men had perished, 
and none excepting the owner had been injured. This 
injury was of a very distressing, though not of a fatal, 
character. It consisted in the loss of all the fingers from 
the left hand, severed thence by a sabre-cut; and the 
wounds not haying been attended to with sufficient 
promptitude, there had been considerable loss of blood, 
which as a consequence had engendered so much weakness 
that the sufierer had been compelled for a time to keep his 
cabin. 

As he now came upon deck, walking feebly, and with 
his arm in a sling, the young captain looked very pale, 
and his face was perceptibly thinner than before the 
casualty. He presented, nevertheless, a pleasing appear- 
ance, being a well-developed and remarkably handsome 
man, with large dark eyes, regular features, and a dig- 
nity of expression and carriage rare in one of his years. 
Unlike his crew, who, as we have said, were all French, 
the owner of the Alouette was by birth an Englishman ; 
and when the sailors crowded around to congratulate him on 
his reappearance amongst them, and to offer their respect- 
ful condolences on account of his misfortune, he replied to 
them in their own language, but with a decidedly foreign 
accent. On this occasion, too, there was a curtness, 
almost amounting to brusqueness, in his manner of 
returning the affectionate salutation of his men, more 
consonant with the English characteristics than with 
the French, but which, in truth, was totally unlike that 
usual with the young man. And when, surprised and 
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somewhat hurt at his reception of their kindly civilities, 
the seamen had dispersed to their several duties, he sig- 
nalled the mate to retain his post of authority, and 
retiring to the fore part of the ship, seated himself alone 
upon a coil of rope in the prow, and with his cloak 
gathered closely around him, sat looking out over the 
sea. 

It was a clear day of early spring, cold, but bright ; and 
although the vessel was almost in mid-channel, the coast 
of Normandy was visible to the right, stretching like a low 
gray mist in the distance. With his eyes fixed upon the 
line of the coast, the young captain remained motionless, 
buried in thought, which, to judge from the air of sad- 
ness and dejection upon his countenance, must have been 
anything but of a pleasant naiure. By degrees, however, 
as he sat there with the fresh sea-breeze blowing in his 
face, and the sound of the waves dashing and rippling 
against the ship's side in his ears, his expression altered. 
The cloud of anxiety or sorrow lifted itself from his brow, 
and the lines about the handsome mouth relaxed from 
their drawn look of pain into one of peace and content- 
ment. Before revealing the cause of his inward dis- 
quietude, or \explaining by what process of reflection the 
young man arrived at the happier frame of mind indicated 
by his change of look, we must introduce or rather re- 
introduce him as an old acquaintance, for in fact the 
skipper or proprietor of the *drugger' was none other than 
William Anderton. How he comes, after the lapse of 
eight years, to present himself before us in the garb of a 
sailor, instead of that of a priest, and what during those 
eight years has been the history of others to whom this 
story relates, a brief retrospection will show. 

Thanks to the ruse practised upon our amiable friend 
Justice Windwood by the good yeoman Benjamin Faul- 
kener, the three fugitives reached Liverpool in safety, and 
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betaking themselves to the house of the Lady A — , men- 
tioned in William's letter, they found there hospitable 
welcome and secure concealment. In a couple of days 
afterwards they were joined by Mistress Rutherford and 
her two daughters, with Kate and Lady Anderton, who, 
poor lady, had given much distress to her friends, and 
trouble to her escort, worthy Master Weston, by her 
reluctance to quit Erleston Grange, and frequent attempts 
to escape from her companions upon the road. After 
nearly a fortnight spent in awaiting the return of Captain 
Etienne Duval and his trading brig, and rendered uneasy 
by the constant fear of pursuit and discovery, the Ander- 
tons and Rutherfords, with Nicholas Weston and his wife, 
leaving Father Christopher behind, eventually embarked 
one moonlight night, and set sail for France in the same 
vessel in which William had made his escape thither; 
whilst Justice Windwood, fuming with impatience, and 
beginning to feel assured that he had been tricked, was 
still watching the wharf at Hull. 

It was a sad voyage, and naturally so, spite of the 
causes for thankfulness in that freedom had been regained 
and threatened lives saved. For, excepting a small sum 
realised by the sale of a few valuables which the ladies 
had brought with them on their hasty flight from 
Waradale, and which had been disposed of with much 
precaution in Liverpool, the whole party were absolutely 
penniless. Flying from their native land — ^leaving homes 
which until lately had been the abodes of wealth and com- 
fort — they were going, as poor and unknown adventurers, 
to settle in a foreign countiy ; robbed of their lands and 
estates, and forced into exile, as the only alternative with 
death for some, ruin and starvation for the rest. And all 
for no other reason than that they would not consent to 
stain their consciences, and hazard the loss of their souls, 
by apostasy from the Church of God. It would have been 
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strange, indeed, therefore, if the poor emigrants — especi- 
ally those among them who had reached an age when such 
a total change in all the conditions and surroundings of 
life must, of necessity, he painfully felt — had been other- 
wise than downhearted and anxious. But, whilst this was 
the case, there was now, and had been from the first, a 
sensible sweetness mingled with the bitter cup of their 
adversities; for were not .all these sent by God, and to 
be borne for His sake ? Only one thing, as will be 
admitted by all good Christians, can produce positive 
wretchedness in the soul, and that is the loss of God*s 
grace from it, brought about by personal and grievous 
sin ; and from this misfortune, at any rate, the sad little 
group of passengers on Etienne Duval's boat had been 
happily preserved. Sorrowful, therefore, though they were 
in truth — dispirited and solicitous — they were neither 
repining nor miserable. The hopes of each and all were 
fixed upon One whom they recognised as their Father and 
Friend ; and * Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him,' 
was the spirit in which, like holy Job, they received the 
strokes of that ' blessed rod,' for whose descent Kate 
Anderton had sometimes prayed, in the happy days which 
now seemed so long gone by, when Waradale had been 
free from persecution. But the aflSictions and vicissitudes 
which had fallen to the lot of oUr friends, and which had 
been so patiently and piously borne by them, were destined 
now to be of but little longer duration. The darkest hour 
is ever that which immediately precedes the dawn ; and 
very shortly promise of a bright coming day began to 
appear in the horizon. 

Upon arriving at Dieppe, whither he had gladly given 
them a free passage, the young merchant, Etienne Duval> 
whose amiable and gentlemanly qualities William had by 
no means exaggerated, conducted the entire party to his 
father's house. There they met with a most cordial recep- 
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tion, and with an invitation from M. Duval, conched in 
very pressing terms, to remain in their present quarters 
as long as they pleased. And for the time, heing without 
homes to shelter them, or means of self-support. Sir John 
and the Squire felt ohliged to accept this proffered hospi- 
tality for themselves and their families. Accordingly, with 
expressions of heartfelt gratitude, they did so. And leaving 
them comfortably established in the abode of the wealthy 
tradesman, who had gained his fortune by the business of 
fishing and drugging, to which we have referred, Etienne 
set off for Bheims to acquaint William of all that had 
recently befallen his friends, and of the fact that, although 
they had escaped to France according to his desire, it was 
as destitute refugees, and not as comparatively well-to-do 
settlers, that they had landed upon this foreign shore. 
Deeply distressed with the news, William, with the ap- 
probation of his spiritual advisers, and without hesitation 
upon his own part — though not without many a pang 
of disappointment — at once relinquished the idea of 
devoting himself to the priesthood, and hastened back with 
Etienne, to devote himself, instead, to the duty of support- 
ing his family. Occupation which might enable him to 
earn a livelihood for those whom he loved was, on his 
applying for it, readily offered by M. Duval, though with 
many apologies for its unsuitableness to his rank as the 
son of a baronet. But William had no false pride in his 
nature. Scouting the idea that he could be degraded by 
any work undertaken from a sense of duty, he thank- 
fully accepted the service found for him aboard one of M. 
Duval's fishing-vessels, and sailed for Sweden on the week 
following his appearance at Dieppe. During this voyage 
he applied himself with the utmost diligence to learn the 
arts of navigation and fishery, and so profited by his studies 
that, upon a second expedition of the same vessel, he was 
able to fill, with Batisiaclioii lo Icam^elf and his employer, a 
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position second in command. His tJw'd voyage was under- 
taken as skipper, and with the understanding that he was 
to share equally with the proprietor of the ship in the pro- 
fits of the enterprise. These profits, owing to his attention 
to business, and to an unusually excellent fish season, 
proved to be very large, and with them William became 
part owner of the craffc. Another voyage or two and M. 
DuvaPs liberality enabled him to purchase for himself the 
schooner Alouette, a large first-class vessel, then newly 
built. To his former avocation he now added that of drug- 
merchant, and in all his undertakings was so remarkably 
successful that he soon grew quite rich. The small house 
in which he had at first established his parents and sister 
was presently exchanged for a larger, and eventually — 
some eighteen months before — he had built for them ii 
dwelling, spacious and elegant in comparison with any in 
its neighbourhood, though bearing, of course, a strong in- 
feriority to the massive and stately pile in which Sir John 
Anderton and all his children had been born, and in which 
for generations their ancestors had resided. And now 
William's efforts for the support of his family had ceased 
to be any longer necessary, and this, it had been under- 
stood, was to be his last voyage. His mother within the 
past year had breathed her last ; his sister Kate was about 
to be married, and only awaited his return in order to cele- 
brate her nuptials, whilst his father, as had been agreed, 
was in future to live with his daughter and intended son- 
in-law. 

That intended son-in-law was Captain Etienne Duval. 
Four years before, this young man had lost a wife, to whom* 
he had in very early years been united, but who, unfor- 
tunately, in the first week of her marriage, had met with an 
accident by which her spine had been so mnch injured 
that she had never since been able to rise from her bed. 
As a result of her spinal injury, her brain, too, had become 
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affected, and she had gradually lost the faculties both of 
memory and speech. 

Since her removal from Erleston Grange, poor Lady 
Anderton's melancholy madness had taken the form of a 
desire to commit suicide ; and as she was very cunning in 
devising means for obtaining weapons wherewith to effect 
her purpose, it was necessary to watch her with the utmost 
assiduity. This office Kate had taken upon herself, and 
most unremittingly did she guard and nurse the unfortu- 
nate lady, never wearying or abating in the care with 
w^hich she discharged these filial duties. At length, how- 
ever, death relieved this dutiful daughter from her arduous 
though willingly-performed tasks. A slow decline — ^the 
result of the trouble which, preying upon the diseased 
mind, reacted upon the body — had gradually worn the once 
beautiful and gifted woman to a mere shadow of her former 
self; and eventually, in the spring of the last year, she had 
passed away, with the old monotonous cry still upon her 
lips, * Henry, mj* son, my darling ! he is dead, dead, dead!' 

All obstacles to their union being thus removed, Kate 
had readily consented to marry Etienne Duval so soon as 
a fitting time of mourning for her mother should have ex- 
pired ; and the wedding had been fixed to take place upon 
William's return from this his last voyage. 

As a dower, the good brother had promised to ^le 
Kate the house in which she resided with her &ther; 
whilst on Sir John he had intended to bestow all else he 
possessed, with the exception of his ship. Of this it had 
been his design to dispose at the conclusion of his present 
expedition, and with the proceeds of the sale to return im- 
mediately to Rheims, there to resume, after eight years of 
interruption, his studies for the priesthood. 

But now, alas, for the past few days he had known 
that this latter purpose must be abandoned for ever. The 
hope which, all through these eight hard working years, had 
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animated his zeal and cheered him on in the fulfilment of 
his duty had suddenly been extinguished. He, William 
Anderton, could never be a priest. God had decided this 
question for him through means of an accident which had 
befallen him. Never now dared he oflfer himself to the 
service of the temple, for how with maimed hands could 
he offer up the Holy Sacrifice ? 

It was this disappointment, and the mental distress 
occasioned by it, rather than his physical sufferings, which, 
in the interim between the affray with the pirate and 
William's reappearance upon deck, had wasted his frame 
and driven the colour from his cheeks. And it was the 
fact that he was still plunged in profound grief on the 
same account which had caused the slight impatience 
shown in his manner of returning the greeting of his crew, 
and which imprinted the sad expression upon his face, as 
he sat alone on the coil of rope, looking out over the sea 
towards the ever-nearing coast of Normandy. 

In the weary hours which had elapsed since he had 
realised the consequence of his misfortune, William had 
been telling himself, over and over again, that his life had 
now become comparatively valueless — that neither to God 
nor his fellow-creatures could he be any further use. The 
necessity and duty of labouring for his family, as we have 
said, no longer existed; whilst that to which he had taught 
himself to look forward as furnishing at once the occupa- 
tion and delight of his future days had been unexpectedly 
denied him. In the dejection of his first grief, therefore, 
he seemed to himself to have nothing more to do, and 
nothing more to hope for, in existence. But, though thus 
giving way to foolish despondency, there was in William 
Anderton's heart no conscious rebellion against the will of 
God. On the contrary, he accepted the fiat which had 
gone forth concerning him as a well-deserved punishment 
for his sins, finding (with the instinct which characterises 

X 
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all hnmble souls) the cause for his afflictions in his per- 
sonal faults. It was because he had been about to offer 
Him a divided heart — because he had never been able 
entirely to banish that earthly love which had once so 
completely filled and swayed his nature — that God had 
rejected his services, and shut him out from the high 
dignity to which he had dared to aspire. 

So poor William thought ; and in thus thinking did 
himself a great injustice. For although it was true that 
he had never ceased to love Helen Eutherford, he had— 
fully believing that there was no hope of his aflFection being 
returned — struggled hard to subdue it, and to turn his 
thoughts and desires wholly upon God. From the first 
moment, moreover, at which he had seen that it might be 
possible for him at some future time to return to college, 
he had renewed, in intention, the consecration of himself 
to the priesthood ; and regarding it as wrong, under these 
circumstances, to indulge the love which he felt so sure 
was unreciprocated, he had, during the brief spaces of his 
residence in Dieppe, avoided Helen's society as far as 
possible, and when absent upon his voyages carefully re- 
strained the inclination to think about her. 

In this respect, therefore, his conduct had been blame- 
less; and as he now sat gathering renewed strength of 
body from the invigorating sea-breezes, William's mental 
vision cleared, and he began to perceive that such had 
been the case. His spirits rose in accordance with the 
conviction ; and presently there flashed across his mind an 
idea which, gradually ripening into a resolve, brought a 
glow of warm colour into his face, and caused his dark 
eyes to sparkle with enthusiasm. And well might they do 
so ! for it was, in truth, a noble thought w^hich had oc- 
curred to the young captain, and a noble determination he 
ad formed. It was this — that instead of abandoning his 
present employment as he had intended, he would still 
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continue to Labour at it as diligently as heretofore, and 
that he would devote all that he in future gained thereby 
to the cause of Christ. He might not be himself a priest — 
that honour, by the inscrutable but wise decree of Provi- 
dence, had been denied him — but he might help others to 
become such. He might not himself return to his native 
shores as a missionary from God, but others, through his 
instrumentality, might enjoy that coveted privilege. He 
might not, in person, face the dangers of martyrdom in 
endeavouring to preserve and spread the Faith of his fore- 
fathers, but he might brave the perils of the sea in order 
to find means to enable others to attain that high dignity. 
Inspired by suggestions and resolutions to this effect, 
William rose, and leaning over the ship's side, silently 
thanked God for having put them into his mind — little 
dreaming that he was, perhaps, more acceptable at that 
moment in the sight of God than he had ever been in his 
life, and that, through his perfect self-abnegation and 
humility, he had attained an exaltation which even the 
reception of Holy Orders might possibly not have conferred 
upon him. Then turning away from his contemplation of 
the sea and approaching shore, he took a little tour round 
the vessel, walking now with a comparatively vigorous 
step, and giving to each of his sailors a cheery word of 
praise or congratulation, and thus completely obliterating 
from their minds the effect of his late momentary abrupt- 
ness of manner. Ketuming afterwards to his former post, 
he seated himself again upon the coil of rope, and remained 
there watching the low-lying coast as it grew each moment 
more distinct, with its rippling rills and unenclosed fields, 
its scattered villages and hamlets, its verdant woods and 
terraced vineyards, until at length the harbour of Dieppe 
came in sight, with fishing-vessels riding at anchor within 
it, and fishermen's cottages built upon its stone quay and 
stretching away along the coast, most of them hung about 
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by nets and other tokens of the calling of their inhabitants. 
A sweet-toned bell, from the massive steeple of St. Jacques, 
an ancient church rebuilt in the previous century, was just 
chiming out the hour of five, and already the sun was get- 
ting low in the horizon. Swiftly the vessel glides into the 
haven, admidst much shouting and excitement on the part 
of its crew ; but before it touches the shore, we must 
relate, in a few sentences, how it has fared with the rest of 
our acquaintances since their landing in this country of 
their adoption. 

Like William Anderton, both Squire Rutherford and 
Nicholas Weston had been indebted to the wealthy and 
benevolent M. Duval for a first provision of the means for 
gaining a livelihood for themselves and their respective 
families. 

To find employment for the brave yeoman, and of a kind 
to which he was well accustomed, had been an easy matter; 
for, by the death of a trusty servant, a post had opportunely 
been left vacant as manager of a small farm belonging to 
M. Duval, and situated at some little distance from his 
home. Having ascertained that Nicholas was fully capable 
of filling this position, the kind gentleman, ere a week had 
elapsed from the time of his arrival in France, had in- 
stalled him in it, and placed him and his wife in possession 
of a cottage formerly occupied by his predecessor. A very 
pretty and comfortable cottage it was, grown over with 
woodbine and other creepers, and standing in the midst of 
level fields, where in summer fat cattle browsed knee-deep 
in fragrant meadow-grass. A babbling brook ran close by 
its side, merrily taking its way to the sea, and behind 
stretched a vineyard, where in autumn clusters of purple 
grapes hung ripening in the sun's rays. A servant now, 
instead of a proprietor of the soil he tilled, living in a 
cottage which was the property of another, and receiving 
wages for his industry, Nicholas Weston, as was natural, 
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often cast sad and regretful thoughts upon ' Th* White 
Heawse o' Eudston Edge/ standing far away upon the 
hill-side at Waradale, and felt momentary kindlings of 
wrath and indignation as he reflected that that abode of 
his ancestors, with all its belongings, had passed into the 
hands of a stranger and a Protestant. Each night, never- 
theless, as he laid his earless head upon his pillow, the 
good man thanked God from his heart for the mercies of 
his present lot, and in especial for the supreme blessings 
which he now enjoyed of freedom of conscience, and liberty 
to profess that holy Faith for which he had suffered, and 
which he so dearly loved. 

No less fortunate than William Anderton and his 
humble friend Nicholas had been the efforts of Squire 
Rutherford to maintain his family in the land of exile. At 
the outset there had been, in his case, some difficulty in 
selecting a profession ; but eventually the energetic little 
man had chosen one which, by previous education and ex- 
perience; he was best qualified to exercise, viz. that of 
farjner and cattle-breeder. Obtaining from M. Duval some 
land and a small sum of money, he had commenced busi- 
ness in this line. But, for some time, it had been very 
up-hill work, and Mistress Eutherford and her daughters 
had been compelled to live in an abode little better than a 
cottage, and to do without the assistance of a maid-ser- 
vant. By degrees, however, industry and economy had 
rendered their circumstances very easy, and, ere long, a 
strong tide of prosperity had set in. The debt to M. Duval, 
which had somewhat weighed upon the Squire*s independ- 
ent spirit, had, to his great delight, been discharged ; 
addition after addition had been made to the small house ; 
and now, at the close of eight years, Squire Rutherford 
was once more a wealthy man, and his wife and children in 
enjoyment again of that station in life to which they by 
birth belonged. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ABRIVAL IN PORT. 

The Alouette being a sailing yessel, and depending, there- 
fore, for its speed on the state of wind and weather, it 
had been impossible to reckon with exactitude upon the 
period of its return from so long a voyage. For some 
weeks, however, it had now daily been expected at Dieppe; 
and having been recognised upon its approach to the har^ 
hour, quite a little crowd had, by the time it reached the 
rough stone jetty where the landing was to be effected, 
gathered to welcome its arrival. Casting his eye over this 
assemblage — which consisted chiefly of men in the garb 
of fishermen, and of women amongst whom were those 
whose gesticulations and excitement bespoke them rela- 
tives of the Alouette*s seamen — William perceived that 
none of his own immediate friends were present. Leaving 
the vessel in charge of his mate, with instructions that 
the unlading was to be deferred until the morrow, he 
slipped away from the group which had surrounded him, 
and made his way to the Church of St. Jacques. 

The church stood in an open square not far fipom the 
pier, and it was William's pious custom to repair thither 
immediately upon landing from any of his voyages, in 
order to thank God for his preservation from danger, and 
for the success which had attended his adventures. Hav- 
ing accordingly, with much devotion, performed this sacred 
duty, the young captain quitted the building by another 
door, and passing through the town was presently hasten- 
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ing, as fast as his weakness would allow, along a rural 
lane which led towards the country suhurb in which his 
home was situated. 

Aware that, although from its basement story the 
harbour was invisible, the arrival of his vessel might have 
been perceived from the upper regions of the house, Wil- 
liam thought it possible that Sir John and Kate might, 
as in case of this supposition they were sure to do, hurry 
forth to meet him upon the road. In order, therefore, to 
spare them the shock of seeing, without preparation, that 
he wore his arm in a sling, he stopped as he drew near the 
house, and throwing his cloak over his left shoulder, ar- 
ranged it so as to cover the injured hand. This thought- 
ful precaution did not prove to have been taken altogether 
in vain ; for just as he was turning into the narrow tree- 
bordered pathway which wound through somewhat exten- 
sive grounds up to the door of the mansion, he almost ran 
into Kate's arms. That she had not, however, previously 
known of his arrival was testified by the exclamation of 
joyful surprise with which she greeted his appearance ; 
and for some time nothing but broken ejaculations of 
endearment interrupted the close embrace in which 
the brother and sister, whose affection for each other 
had always been of a peculiarly ardent nature, now 
united. 

At length, holding her from him, William bent to 
study Kate's face; and that the scrutiny satisfied him wq.s 
proved by his saying, in a tone of mingled admiration and 
tenderness, 

* How well thou art looking, my sister ! The thought 
o( marriage meseems doth agree with thee well. Thy 
cheeks are fuller and rosier than when last I parted from 
thee, and thy. eyes brighter. By my troth, Etienne 
Duval will have a bonny bride ! And when doth the wed- 
ding take place ? I fear me, dear Kate, that my absence, 
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prolonged so much beyond expectation, hath somewhat 
delayed it.* 

* Not so as to signify, dear William,' responded Kate, 
laughing and blushing. * Twill be early enough an it 
take place next week. But now, let me, in my turn, have 
a good look at thee,' she added, turning his face towards 
the fuller light, for it had hitherto been partially sha- 
dowed by a tree. * 0, "William, how white and thin you 
are !' she resumed instantly, in a different tone, ' you must 
be ill or faint. 0, why did I not see it before ! Come, 
let us go straightway into the house.' And taking him 
by the hand, she began to lead him forward as though he 
had been a child. 

William followed, laughing at his sister's solicitude, 
and endeavouring to reassure her by the assertion that, 
although he had in fact been unwell, he was now quite 
recovered from his short sickness, and only suffering from 
a little consequent weakness. Then to divert attention 
from this subject, as well as because he was most desirous 
of receiving it, he asked for news concerning his father. 
This Kate gave by informing him that Sir John was in 
good health, and that he had throughout William's ab- 
sence on the voyage he had just terminated been in excel- 
lent spirits, excepting at such times as the weather was 
stormy, or when, of late, he had allowed his natural pre- 
disposition to anxietude render him uneasy about the 
delay in his son's return. She then went on to say that 
the Baronet had, about an hour ago, gone over to Squire 
Eutherford's, and that when she had met him she had 
herself been upon the point of following him there. She 
further explained that the Squire had only the previous 
day got back from a journey he had made to the neigh- 
bourhood of Eouen, with the purpose of obtaining a cer- 
tain breed of long-woolled sheep, and that he had pressed 
Sir John to go to his farm that afternoon in order to in- 
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spect the purchase, which he considered a wonderful bar- 
gain; and had, moreover, invited herself and all the Duvals 
to supper in the evening. 

* And 0, William,' she pursued, 'what a surprise and 
joy 'twould be for every one were you to accompany me 
thither ! What a most welcome addition you would make 
to the party ! But I fear me, dear brother, you are not 
able for the exertion of a further walk or ride ; I had best 
send for our father to return hither at once, and the rest 
will be certain shortly to follow,' she added, with a faint 
sigh, as though this conviction afforded her relief; ' so we 
shall not fail of our reunion. 'Twill but be a change in 
the place o' meeting.' 

Suiting her actions to her words, Kate was about to 
quit the room in search of a messenger ; for by this time 
William and she had reached the house, and entered, 
unperceived by any of its inmates, through a glass door 
which opened from the lawn into a small apartment de- 
voted to Kate's special use as a boudoir. 

William, however, arrested the movement, protesting 
that he would suffer no alteration to be made in the plans 
for the evening, and that he would much enjoy accom- 
panying her to 'Le Bon Asile,' as Squire Eutherford's 
house was called, and taking all his friends there by sur- 
prise ; and declared, furthermore, that he should, after a 
few moments' rest, be perfectly equal to a short ride. 
That he should prefer, however, to reach the farm upon 
horseback, rather than by walking over the intervening 
space of a mile and a half, William frankly confessed ; 
and having noted that the hour appointed for supper was 
fast approaching, Kate hurried off to order the saddling 
of her own nag and that generally used by her brother 
when at home. In the execution of this task she left the 
room, as she had entered it, by the glass door ; and, wish- 
ful that William should enjoy the short rest he had bar- 
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gained for undisturbed, she bade the groom, whom she 
found in the stable and whom she was obliged to take into 
her confidence, to say nothing for the present about his 
young master's return to his fellow-servants, but to bring 
the horses quietly round to the front of the house as soon 
as they were ready. 

On rejoining William, Kate was again struck by his 
pallor ; and anxiously remarking that she feared he was 
more ill than he would acknowledge, stooped over his 
chair to renew her affectionate caresses. Then, observing 
that he still kept his cloak thrown across his shoulder, she 
proffered to remove it, and, in attempting to do so, disco- 
vered the bandaged hand. Her pitiful exclamations and 
inquiries, as her eye fell upon it, drew from William an 
account of the attack of the pirate-vessel, and an admis- 
sion that he had been wounded in the afifray. But the 
exact nature of his injury he kept back for the moment ; 
simply assuring his companion that the wound was heal- 
ing, and that the strength he had lost through it would, 
he hoped, soon be recovered. 

Heartily reechoing that hope, Kate promised, with 9, 
smile, that the recovery should be aided by good nursing ; 
and then added an entreaty that her brother would re- 
main amongst his friends for some little time, and not at 
once put in practice his intention of repairing to Rheims. 

* For though, i' sooth, dearest brother,' she continued, 

* we do all count it a great honour that you should be 
called to the ministry of the word, and that you should 
design to go forth to do battle for our Lord amidst 
danger of persecution and death, yet would we fain, in 
our weakness of zeal, and by reason of the love we bear 
you, still hold you back, for a space, from leaving us. 
Ah, dear William, promise me, beseech you, that you will 
stay with us for at the least three months, and we will 
then make shift to part with you willingly;' and Kate's 
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clasped hands and pleading eyes added force to her 
words. 

An expression of deep sadness crossed William^s face 
as he Ustened, and still lingered upon it when he replied, 
* Nay, sweet my sister, you will not, I grieve to say, have 
occasion to make any eflfort to reconcile yourself to my 
departure on the account to which you advert, either now 
or at the end of three months. I am not going to Bheims 
at all, Kate ; and I shall never he a priest. . God in His wise 
providence hath ordered it otherwise.* 

* Never be a priest !* repeated Kate, with a surprise in 
which was some consternation. ' And when you have 
been hoping for't so many years ! William, why is this ? 
What mean you by't ?* And she drew her chair anxiously 
nearer his own. 

Taking her hand within his uninjured one, William 
gave his sister the explanation she demanded, quietly 
informing her of the loss of his fingers, and pointing out 
how that loss involved the relinquishment of his high 
aspirations. 

Appreciating the disappointment her brother had 
endured, and which she supposed him still to be suffer- 
ing, Kate burst into tears of sympathy as she offered him 
her heartfelt condolences. But William speedily inter- ' 
rupted the latter by telling her of the resolution he had 
formed, of continuing in his present avocation, and apply- 
ing the proceeds of his labours to the support of missions 
in England, and thus in one way, if not in another, devot- 
ing himself to the cause he had at heart ; and ended by 
assuring her, in a cheerful tone, that this resolution was 
a source to him of much consolation and pleasure. 

With tear-drops arrested upon her cheeks, Kate gazed 
at him for some moments in speechless admiration. Then, 
finding words to express her feelings, she exclaimed, ' My 
noble brother ! that resolve is in verity one worthy of your- 
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self. 'Tis a grand intent you have conceived, and 'twere 
a grand achievement in life to carry it out. Nathless, 
William/ she added, hesitating a little, ' I cannot hut covet 
for you a share likewise in the temporal blessings and 
sweets o' existence ; and God would not, I be well assured, 
have you entirely deprive yourself of these. You can fulfil 
your purpose, and yet — William, now you cannot be a 
priest, why should you not marry ?' 

William started as this question was put to him in so 
sudden and unexpected a manner. But, quickly recover- 
ing himself, he pinched his sister's cheek as he answered, 
with an assumption of liveliness and in a bantering way, 

*Nay, good sister, I will rather ask, why should I 
marry ? Silly wench ! dost think there is no happiness i* 
the world without a wedding ? Wouldst have us all to be 
marrying and giving in marriage because Cupid has lodged 
his shaft in thine own bosom? And prithee, if I may 
venture the query, who wouldst have me marry ?' 

Kate hesitated again, stroking her brother's hand as 
she deliberated. Then summoning courage, she replied, in 
a low and impressive tone, 

' I would have thee, dear William, an thou couldst but 
love her in return, to marry one who loves thee.' 

* One who loves me P repeated William, his heart palpi- 
tating with a sudden hope which sent the warm blood 
rushing over cheek and brow—* one who loves me ! Why, 
my Kate, who does love me V 

' Heyday, William, wouldst have me believe you do not 
know r returned Kate, with an accent of some slight im- 
patience. ' Certes, but you must be blind indeed, an you 
see not that Helen Rutherford loves you, and dearly too.' 

'Helen Rutherford! Nay, Kate, 'tis you who are 
bhnd,' retorted William, a little bitterly— for his quickly 
kindled hopes had as quickly died out, leaving a pang of 
disappomtment hard for the moment to endure-' 'tis you 
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who are blind, Kate. Helen has no thought o* loving me. 
Ah, dear sister,' he subjoined more gently, ' I know that 
which I assert to be true. I have excellent reason to be 
assured thereof.' 

* Heigho, William, what strange mystery is this ?' pon- 
dered Eate, regarding him with a puzzled air. ' You would 
certify me that you wot Helen does not love you, and yet 
I be well apprised of the contrary. And from your carriage 
just now, trust me, but I could almost conceit you to desire 
that love. Come, dearest brother, read me this riddle, be- 
seech you. Open to me your heart. Belike I may be able 
in some way to serve or comfort you.' And as she spoke, 
Kate renewed her loving caresses of the hand she held. 

Somewhat reticent by nature of his deeper feelings, 
William shrank for a few seconds from disclosing to his 
sister, in response to this invitation, the secret of his life- 
time. But eventually, knowing that his confidence would 
be worthily bestowed, and believing that it would bring 
him relief to make it, and also excited by Kate's apparent 
conviction of the truth of her singular statement, and 
anxious to learn the grounds upon which it was based, 
William did open to her his heart. And the confidence, 
once resolved upon, was given fully, for William Anderton 
rarely did things by halves. As she listened, therefore, 
with the sympathy she felt gleaming in her J^azel eyes, 
Kate now learned how that, from boyhood, her favourite 
brother had loved Helen Eutherford with all the ardour of 
his strong nature; how, unaware of her engagement to 
Henry, he had, on his return from Germany, oflFered her 
his hand ; how, in consequence of his disappointment, he 
had suffered until his agony culminated in the temptation 
to self-destruction ; and how he had been rescued from his 
misery by what he called a special revelation or divine 
interposition, and led thereafter to fix his desires upon the 
priesthood. By question and comment Kate then further 
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drew forth the fact that, upon his first coming to Dieppe, 
William had experienced a powerful revival of that love 
which, though it had never died oat of his heart, he had 
for some time contrived to keep in a dormant condition ; 
but that, seeing his affection to be then unretumed, and 
believing that it would ever remain so, he had since been 
struggling constantly to overcome it, or at any rate to keep 
it in such subservience as that it should not interfere with 
what he had set before himself as the object of his life. 
And having thus put Lis sister in possession of the entire 
truth of the case as concerned himself, William asked, in 
a tone which betrayed his eagerness for the answer, what 
reason she could allege for the assertion she had made re- 
garding Helen. 

'Faith, William, you may trust a woman's instincts 
about a question of love in case o' one o' her sex,' returned 
Kate, smiling with delight at the intelligence she had just 
gained respecting WiUiam's feeUngs, and at the thought of 
the happiness that intelligence caused her to anticipate both 
for her brother and dearly-loved friend. ' You may trust 
a woman's instincts ; and I have long known, good brother, 
that matters stood with Helen as I say. But an you must 
needs have proof on't — well, 'tis a great breach o' confi- 
dence ; but hearken ;' and bending closer, Kate whispered 
something in his ear. 

William started now in reality ; but though every pulse 
in his body throbbed with responsive delight, he made no 
comment upon the communication he had received ; and 
as he sat almost bewildered by the unexpected revelation 
and unexpected joy which had overtaken him, Kate re- 
sumed : ' 

* And now, dear William, said I not right that God 
would not have you lack the sweets and blessings of life ? 
He hath, methinks, been all these years testing your faith 
and virtue, purging you i' the furnace of affliction. And 
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yon have come out therefrom like good metal, purified and 
brightened. You have met every trial He hath sent with 
resignation, and you have learned in the end to subjugate 
your own will entirely to His. And now, dearest brother. 
He, who hath shaped out your destiny otherwise than you 
did expect, doth design, I feel sure, to reward you otherwise 
than you have looked for. But see,' she continued, inter- 
rupting herself, and springing herself to her feet, -* there 
are our horses, and we must away without delay, for *tis 
already past the hour of supper. Mistress Eutherford and 
the Squire will be in great ire at the tardiness o* my arrival, 
though, peradventure, they may condone the ofifence when 
they learn the cause on*t. Come, William, certify me, ere 
we go, that you will not refuse the gift God oflfers — that 
you will marry Helen.* 

^I' faith, Kate, methinks you need scarce ask that 
question,' returned the young captain, following his com- 
panion to the glass door. * An she would but have me, I 
— ^I — But dost really believe, good sister,' he faltered, 
laying a detaining hand upon her arm — ' dost really believe 
Helen would have me now ? Just bethink thee o' my con- 
dition, o' the loss o' my fingers. Thinkest thou Helen 
could set a loving heart against a maimed hand ? Ha, I 
fear me, sister, we have been too sanguine !' 

Kate laughed, a merry reassuring laugh ; and breaking 
from him, she waved her hand in a pretended adieu as she 
exclaimed, 

' Nay, William, an thou hast such a faint heart, thou 
hadst best remain behind there. I will ride alone to "Le 
Bon Asile." ' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

LE BON ASILE. 

As may be supposed, William Anderton did not remain 
behind his sister ; and riding hard on account of Kate's 
lateness for her engagement, the two very soon came 
within sight oif the present homestead of the Butherford 
family. Built, as we have said, piece-meal, the house 
presented a curious and somewhat patchy appearance. 
For the most part one-storied, it covered a large space 
of ground, and, together with the numerous out-buildings 
of the farm, looked in the distance more like a small ham- 
let than a gentleman's residence. Fertile and well-culti- 
vated fields encompassed it in each direction, stretching 
away almost as far as the eye could reach ; and although 
upon one side an apparently dense forest bounded the view, 
there was in its immediate vicinity very little timber. 
Both in its general appearance and in its surroundings, 
therefore, Le Bon Asile presented as striking a contrast 
from Hall-i'-th'-Wood as could well be conceived of between 
two dwellings of anything like similar size. But whilst 
undoubtedly superior in situation and more perfect in 
architecture, the comparison was nevertheless not alto- 
gether in favour of the lost Lancashire home. In spite 
of its unpretentiousness, there was about this low strag- 
gling abode in sunny Normandy a certain very agreeable 
air of comfort and well-to-do-ness, and also a brightness 
and cheerfulness, both in its interior and exterior aspects, 
that had been lacking in the more ancient and aristocratic 
dwelling. 
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Gaining admission by the entrance first reached — for 
there were several to the house — ^William followed Kate 
along one or two passages until they came to a room 
whence issued sounds of merriment, noisy enough to be- 
token the presence of a large party. It was not, however, 
a very large party which, upon opening the door, the new 
arrivals discovered in the act of seating itself around 
Squire Eutherford's hospitable and well -spread board, 
since it consisted of only nine people. But in the en- 
suing moment the nine appeared mysteriously to have 
multiplied, as with a babble of delighted acclamation 
they crowded confusedly forward to welcome the returned 
wanderer. All, nevertheless, gave place to Sir John, as, 
looking much older and feebler than when last we were in 
his company, he advanced to take, as was his right, the 
first greeting of his son ; and when, according to the pious 
custom of the times, William knelt to receive his father's 
blessing, the Baronet's hand shook as he placed it upon 
the young man's head, whilst his voice trembled with 
joyous excitement so as to render him almost incapable of 
'pronouncing the usual form of words. There was no ner- 
vousness, however, about Squire Eutherford's hearty salu- 
tations as, being nearest, he received the next shake of 
William's hand ; and, as he gives and receives the greet- 
ing, we notice how lightly the last eight years have passed 
over his head, leaving him all but unchanged in their 
transit — the same jovial-looking, ruddy-faced little man, 
with only a few more crow's-feet about the corners of his 
eyes, and a few more threads of gray mottling the black 
mass of his hair. 

In Mistress Eutherford's kind motherly face, upon 
which, as her husband moves aside, William now bestows 
a kiss of almost filial aflfection, time has wrought greater 
change. Thinner and paler than formerly, it has also 
become more decidedly marked with the lines of caro and 

y 
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age ; and though no less sweet in its expression^ there is 
about the eyes and month a touch of sadness never entirely 
absent, and for which the misconduct of her only son is to 
be held accountable — that son over whom her maternal 
heart still yearns, but of whom for eight, long years she 
has heard no tidings. 

Very trifling, however, seems the alteration in Mistress 
Uutherford's appearance when compared with that which 
has taken place in the form and features of her daughter 
Agnes, to whom WiUiam n^xt turns. Grown from a 
chUd into a young lady, for she is now in her sixteenth 
year, Agnes has developed into a tall, slini, and graceful 
girl, almost as beautiful, William thinks, as he raises to 
his lips her proffered hand, as is her sister Helen. Very 
much more beautiful than Helen, thinks Auguste Duval, a 
handsome stripling of seventeen, who, happening to be 
close behind the young lady, gains possession of William's 
hand immediately after her, thus forestalling his £ather 
and mother — the former a tall, stoutly-built, fine-looking 
man, full of fire and energy ; the latter a gentle slender 
litUe woman, with a refined face and cultivated mind. 
As they give way, Etienne returns the warm grasp of his 
friend ; and after him steps forward his sister Marguerite, 
a tall girl of nineteen, with her father's energy of character 
and her mother's refinement of mind indicated in her 
physiognomy, and who is intending a few weeks hence to 
enter a convent of Sisters of Charity, and devote these 
qualities to the service of God and the poor. Lastly, ad- 
vancing timidly from behind the rest, Helen approaches 
and tenders a little white hand, which is quickly seized in 
an eager clasp, and raised, without other speech than is 
expressed in his eyes, to the young captain's lips. The 
hand trembles slightly beneath the affectionate salute; 
but possibly that trembling might be more perceptible 
were Helen aware how closely the dark eyes now bent upon 
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her face have been observing her smce their owner's 
entrance into the room — how, even whilst in the act of 
exchanging cordial civilities with others, those eyes have 
wandered continually to the spot where she has been 
standing in politic retirement behind the rest of the 
company. 

This, however, has been the case ; and though Helen 
hopes to have escaped unnoticed, William has caught the 
vivid flush which overspread her face upon his unexpected 
appearance, and has also seen the strange pallor which 
succeeded as that flush died away. He has observed, 
moreover, the furtive pressure of her hand over her heart, 
as though to still its fluttering, and has noted the rapid 
conquering of her emotion until, with apparently no more 
agitation than the occasion warranted, she has been able 
to come forward and welcome him in her turn. And as 
he looks at her now, with the love and joy of his soul 
overflowing in his glances, William reflects that this is 
probably the first time for many years that he had met 
Helen without some measure of preparation upon her side, 
and wonders whether, if he had not previously had that 
conversation with Eate, he could have guessed from what 
he had this evening witnessed at the delicious secret which 
was filling him with such jubilance, and rendering the 
prospect of his future life almost too bright and glorious* 
These pleasant meditations upon William's part were 
speedily interrupted by Squire Eutherford, who, pretend- 
ing to grumble at the commotion caused by the young 
man's arrival, now begged his guests to reseat themselves 
at table ; and as they obeyed the request, he laid hold 
of the cloak William had all this time worn over his left 
shoulder and arm in order to assist in its removal. Very 
reluctantly did the young captain let it go ; for, anxious to 
spare his friends the trouble he was assured a knowledge 
of his injury would occasion them, he would willingly 
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have concealed its evidence some time longer. As this 
could not be, however, he resolved within himself that, for 
this evening at least, he would keep back its extent. Ac- 
cordingly, upon the sling and bandages attracting atten- 
tion, he continued to make so light of his wound that all 
present, saving two, readily believed it to be a mere scratch 
of the sword. The two who proved less ready to take its 
insignificance for granted were Sir John, by whom William 
was seated on the one hand, and Helen, whom he had by 
a little scheming managed to get upon the other ; and it 
was with some diflSculty that he evaded their closer ques- 
tionings. He succeeded, however, in doing so in the case 
of his father, by exciting that gentleman's interest in de- 
tails of the affray with the pirate-vessel, and also in 
accounts of various other adventures which during his six 
months' absence had befallen him by sea and land. In 
Helen's case William adopted a different, but as it proved 
still more effectual, means of stopping for the present 
further undesirable interrogations. Bending towards her 
at a moment when the hum of general conversation had 
become somewhat loud, he entreated in a whisper that she 
would grant him a private interview after supper, and pro- 
mised that he would then satisfy her kindly solicitude on 
the subject of his hurt, provided that she in return would 
satisfy his anxiety upon a question which was of the deepest 
moment to him, and about which she alone could give him 
reliable information. 

Astonished at the request, but little dreaming of its 
import, Helen consented — with a blush, which she would 
willingly have avoided — to give William the private inter- 
view he asked ; and thereafter sat wondering and specu- 
lating as to what he could have to say to her. Her 
musings, however, did not lead to any suspicion of the 
truth ; for, just as positive as had been, a short time ago, 
William's conviction that she did not and never could 
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return his love, was Helen's that he had long ago ceased 
to care for her, and that his whole heart was bent upon 
the sacred vocation to which she still believed him to be 
aspiring. 

It was a considerable time after supper before the in- 
view could take place without exciting special notice, 
which William did not desire ; for, as a matter of course, 
the young captain was the lion of the evening, and in 
great requisition with every one. But at length, by judi- 
cious manoeuvres, he contrived to engage Sir John Ander- 
ton, Squire Kutherford, and M. Duval in an animated 
political discussion, and at the same time Mistress 
Rutherford was obliging enough to invite Madame Duval 
and Marguerite — who was an authority upon such matters 
— to go with her to another part of the house in order to 
inspect some home-spun cloth just finished, and which 
was the joint work of herself and her daughters. Kate 
and Etienne meanwhile having retired within the seclu- 
sion of a window-recess, and Auguste and Agnes growing 
absorbed in a brisk war of words over the merits of two 
favourite spaniels, William seized the opportunity, and 
walking to the door, cast a beseeching look upon Helen, 
which caused her very shortly to follow him from the 
room. 

On the tete-a-tete which ensued, and which was held 
in a retired little room at some distance from the one 
they had quitted, we shall have the good manners not to 
intrude further than will enable us to gather the gist of 
the conversation which then took place. For William, 
the marrow and sweetness of those delicious mutual com- 
munications, occupying a full hour in the making, was 
this : that Helen really did love him, and with a love that 
was all the more deep and strong because it had been very 
slow in growth and development. With an amazement 
which almost took away his breath, the young captain 
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now learned that it was almost six years since that loye 
had been bom ; taking at first the form of an ardent 
admiration of his consistent unselfishness and filial devo- 
tion, but gradually widening and deepening — like a river 
upon its way to the sea — until at last its force and power 
had become such that, as a swollen torrent at flood-time, 
filled to the brink and ready to break down its embank- 
ments, so poor Helen's affection had been often upon the 
point of overleaping the restraints she had felt obliged to 
put upon it. For some time past, as she bashfully con- 
fessed, she had lived in continual dread of self-betrayal, 
only kept from sickness or despair by a firm reliance on 
God's goodness, and an unceasing struggle to submit her- 
self to His will, and resign her beloved to His service. 

For Helen the pith of that unlooked-for, but never-to- 
be-forgotten, interview consisted in the acknowledgment, 
upon William's part, that he had never, in spite of all his 
endeavours, been able to banish her from his heart, and in 
the asseveration that now he knew that she was willing to 
remain there, nothing but death could have power to dis- 
lodge her thence. 

These mutual assurances of true and abiding attach- 
ment, repeated over and over again in divers forms — each 
newer and more delightful to the recipient thereof — to- 
gether with the confession from William which had pre- 
ceded them as to the real nature of his injury, and with 
numerous expressions of pity and distress from Helen, 
mangled with rejoicings over its result, and indignant 
rebutting of the insinuation that she might love him less 
on its account, filled up, as we have said, a full hour ; and 
indeed formed matter, in the opinion of those most con- 
cerned, for an entire month's conversation. 

At the end of the hour, however, Helen insisted upon 
returning to the guest-chamber, where, she felt sure, their 
absence must long ago have called forth remark and sur- 
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prise. With unfeigned reluctance William obeyed^ detain- 
ing her only a moment longer by the door of the little 
parlour to ask^ in a somewhat nervous whisper, ' And what 
about Henry, my sweet? Dost recollect once saying 
i' my hearing that thy heart was buried in his grave?' 

' Ah,' interrupted Helen, blushing deeply, but looking 
grave, * that was a foolish speech, beloved ; and there are 
no jealousies i* heaven, William. He said so himself, and 
he wished me to love thee. He saict he would npt have 
my life on earth empty.' 

* Ah, my darling, neither of us can any more have our 
lives empty. We have God and each other to fill them. 
And, i' sooth, mine is overflowing with gratitude and love 
to Him who, when I so little thought ever to possess it, 
has given me the blessing of your love. Helen, my 
treasure, let us make Him what return we can.' 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

A DOUBLE WEDDING. 

In the more natural and nnsophisticated state of society 
which existed at the period of our story, marriage prepa- 
rations, even among the higher classes, demanded much 
less time than at present, for then millinery and dress- 
making were not matters of such paramount importance ; 
and exactly a fortnight from the day of William Anderton's 
return to Dieppe, a double marriage was celebrated in the 
ancient Church of St. Jacques. 

Three houses having had the honour of supplying the 
brides and bridegrooms which made up this happy quar- 
tette, there had been some little discussion as to which of 
the three should have the privilege of providing the com- 
mon marriage feast. This, however, had been speedily 
settled in favour of one which seemed equitably to claim 
the preference, by reason of the fact that from it was 
furnished a couple of these aspirants after the holy estate 
of matrimony, to wit, one bride and one bridegroom. 

That bride and bridegroom were, as will readily be 
guessed, Kate and William Anderton ; and it was accord- 
ingly in the large and well*furnished house William had 
built for his parents, and in which he had little thought 
ever to reside with a wife of his own, that the wedding 
festivities were held. 

With the exception of Nicholas Weston and his good 
dame, there were no guests present but the members of 
the three families now so closely united, and the evening 
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was a very quiet and tranqail one, the joy of the wedded 
pairs being too deep, and the general thankfulness too 
heartfelt, to allow it to be otherwise. Supper ended, a 
huge wassail bowl was brought in, and a fragrant beverage 
concocted by Sir John Anderton with Squire Eutherford's 
active assistance, from which was to be drunk the health 
of the newly-married couples. That ceremony duly per- 
formed, other toasts, with appropriate speeches, followed ; 
the first being proposed by Captain William Anderton in 
honour of M. Duval, of whom he spoke most gratefully as 
the author, under God, of all the prosperity which had 
attended his own and the other refugee families since, 
eight years ago, they had landed, homeless and penniless, 
upon those shores. Scarcely, however, would the good 
merchant suffer this toast to be responded to, and when 
the acclamation it called forth had ceased sufficiently to 
permit his voice to be heard, he earnestly disclaimed the 
merit imputed to him, affirming that the good fortune of 
his friends was due entirely to their own brave exertions 
and to the special favour of God, which, he believed, 
had been vouchsafed them as a reward for their sufferings 
in His cause and steadfastness in the faith. This lauda- 
tion, in its turn, was objected to by Sir John Anderton, 
who, with no affected humility, asked what he or his com- 
panions had done to deserve their present happiness, 
or that almost miraculous escape they had had from 
the dreadful penalties to which they had rendered them- 
selves liable, and which, for the very same causes, so many 
scores of others in their unhappy country had suffered. 
Then, with tears in his eyes, he went on to descant upon 
the horrors of the religious persecution which had, he said, 
turned England into one vast Bamoth Gilead, and of which 
the miseries they had witnessed in their own once sweet 
and peaceful valley were but a faint representation ; and so 
carried away was he by this subject that at length, seeing 
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that his remarks were casting a gloom over the entire 
company, Squire Batherford rather unceremoniously hroke 
in, and bade the Baronet, for this one eyening at least, 
forget all painful matters, and think himself, and let eveiy 
one about him think, of their own blessings, and not of other 
people's misfortunes. Then, as though to redeem this 
somewhat selfish-seeming adyice, the little man began to 
wonder what had become of Father Christopher (of whom 
our friends had last heard about a year before, at which 
time he had been living in concealment in a gentleman's 
house in the neighbourhood of Dublin), and expressed a 
hearty wish that the good priest were at that moment in 
their midst to bless with his presence their happy marriage 
feast. 

This wish found a ready echo in every voice and heart; 
but on turning to his wife as he ceased speaking, the 
Squire noticed that she was furtively drying her eyes, and 
he knew well that she was thinking of one whom she, at 
any rate, would have preferred having of the party this 
evening even to Father Christopher; one who was still 
dear to her heart — for what true mother can ever forget 
the son of her womb ? — but of whom, for eight long years, 
she had heard no tidings whatsoever. 

Helen, too, who was seated next her, observed Mis- 
tress Butherford's tears, and guessing truly at their cause, 
she stole her hand into her mother's ; and comforted by 
the affectionate caress the poor lady murmured, in a low 
tone, 

' Ah, Helen, an I could but see him once more, an I 
could but know he had repented him of his sin, I should 
be content. But without it I shall never, methinks, be 
able to die happy.' 

Helen remained silent for a few moments ; then press- 
ing her hand, she whispered back, 

^ Well, dearest mother, trust in God. He holdeth all 
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hearts in His hand^ and you know we be all nsed to pray 
daily for my poor brother's conversion. He will yet repent 
him, ItroW; mother; and perchance God, who hath granted 
us so abundant favours, may crown them by suffering you 
again to behold your son.' 

Mistress Butherford smiled sadly, but shook Jier head 
as she rejoined, 

* Ah, Helen, I see no likelihood on't. Bethink thee, 
child, 'tis eight years since we parted ; and, as you be 
apprised, your father will not e'en let me write to him. 
An he wished to find us, therefore, Walter would know 
not where to seek. No, no ; 'tis well nigh impossible we 
should ever meet again upon earth !' 

It did, indeed, seem 'well nigh impossible,' and Helen 
did not venture to contradict her mother's assertion. Yet, 
strange to say, at the very moment of its utterance, 
Walter Willoughby was being borne past the house on his 
way to Le Bon Asile. 

It was not long after nine when the little party broke 
U]^— for those were days of early rising and equally early 
going to bed. And, after an exchange of kindly adieus 
and last good wishes, the Butherfords mounted their 
horses, whilst the Duvals set off to walk to their house, 
which was situated in another lane, but which could be 
reached, by crossing two or three fields, by a private path- 
way conducting to it from the residence they were quitting. 
According to a new arrangement, made in consequence of 
William's unexpected marriage, Kate and Etienne were, 
for the present, to take up their abode with the young 
man's parents, much to the delight of the latter, who had 
for some time past been mourning over the loneliness 
they would feel in their great house when both Marguerite 
and Etienne should have left it. Triumphantly, therefore, 
they now carried off their new daughter ; and instead of 
Kate, Helen remained behind with Sir John and William, 
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the fonuer gentleman being quite willing to live with a son 
and daughter-in-law, instead of a daughter and son-in-law. 

The day had been one of much excitement to Mistress 
Butherford, and now that it was over, a reaction had set 
in, which disposed her to take a more gloomy view of 
things than was her wont. Biding a little in advance of 
Agnes and her father, for the lane was too narrow to 
admit three horses abreast, she had fallen into a melan- 
choly reverie, in which the thought that henceforth Helen's 
home must be beneath another roof than her own, and 
that, though as regarded distance the separation was flight, 
her daughter could never again be just the same to her as 
formerly, mingled itself with reflections more disconsolate 
than usual about that more complete separation which 
was ever present as an undercurrent of sadness in her 
mind. From this reverie she was roughly awakened by 
the sudden shying of her horse, as, upon turning a corner 
of the lane, close by the house, a light was flashed in its 
face that startled the animal. A faint scream brought 
the Squire quickly to her side, but not before she had 
seen that there was no cause for alarm, the light being 
merely that of a lantern carried by a man whom she 
recognised as a respectable sailor and fisherman in M. 
Duval's employ. 

As, however, the man held his light aloffc, whilst 
apologising for the fright he had given her, both she and 
her husband noticed that he was accompanied by two 
other men, who, from their dress, as well as from their 
faces, they surmised, must be strangers to the town of 
Dieppe. And of this they were not long left in doubt ; for, 
having finished his polite excuses, the Frenchman went 
on to inform them that his companions were Irish sailors, 
and that they had brought over from Dublin a gentleman 
who was, to all appearances, upon the very point of death, 
and whom they had j\is\, coTi^e^^^ \»q> *Oafe ^ci^vre's house, 
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whither he had insisted upon being taken immediately 
on landing. Thus introduced, the Irish tars proceeded 
to add further particulars upon their own account, stating 
that when this gentleman had first applied to their skipper 
for a passage across to this country, he had very emphati- 
cally refused it, feeling assured that the sick man could 
never survive the voyage, and had only been induced at 
length to comply with his request by the offer of three 
times the sum that could be legitimately demanded for the 
charter of the vessel. 

At mention of the word 'Dublin,' a simultaneous 
ejaculation of ' Father Christopher ! 0, 'tis Father Chris- 
topher!' had broken from each of the Eutherfords; and 
now, waiting to hear nothing further, the Squire dropped 
a handful of coins into the sailors' ready palms, and 
putting spurs to their horses, the little party of equestrians 
soon reached their own door. 

Learning upon inquiry into which room the visitor had 
been put, the Squire eagerly advanced towards it. But, 
upon opening the door, he fell back with an involuntary 
cry of disappointment, for, instead of the good Father 
whom he had so confidently expected to find there, a total 
stranger, as he thought, lay back upon a settle, his head 
supported by pillows, which a couple of the women-servants 
were just rearranging, and with the light from an oil-lamp 
falling upon his face, which was ghastly pale, and which, 
with its sunken cheeks and hollow eyes, looked like that 
of a reanimated corpse. For one instant Mistress Euther- 
ford gazed at that face in doubt ; then, thrusting aside 
her husband, who stood in the way, she bounded forward 
with a cry of mingled joy and agony, and falling upon her 
knees by the couch, rained passionate kisses upon the 
pallid brow, murmuring between them in tender accents, 
' 0, my Fon ! my son ! Is't verily thou, my son, my 
Walter ?' 
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Boused by those endearing tones from the half-nncon- 
scions state into which he had fiEdlen, the sick man opened 
his eyes and fixed them upon his mother. Then, raising 
himself by a great effort into a sitting position^ he extended 
towards her both arms, and panted, in a scarcely audible 
voice, * Mother, mother ! forgive me ; 0, forgive me ! I 
have come hither to crave your pardon, and his — my 
father's — ^before I die. 0, dost think he will grant it? 
Dost think, mother, he will suffer me to die i' your arms?* 

With outstretched hands and tear-blinded eyes, the 
Squire advanced to answer that question for himself. But 
ere he reached Walter's side the young man had fallen 
back in a heavy swoon ; and as he lay in the loving arms 
which encircled him, it seemed as though he had, indeed, 
arrived but to die ; that he was about to pass away then 
and there, leaving no clue as to how he had found out 
his parents, or what had been his life since their departure 
from Waradale. 

Presently, however, he revived a little, without entirely 
recovering consciousness; and in that state was, at the 
Squire's suggestion, carried to another room in order to 
be put to bed. Whilst undressing him — as she insisted 
upon doing with her own hands — Mistress Buiherford all 
at once gave vent to a cry of horror and grief. Looking 
to see the cause, her husband, who was rendering her 
what assistance she would permit, perceived that im- 
mediately above the young man's left lung was a deep 
gash, about six inches wide, and made apparently by s 
sword-cut. 

The wound was yet but very imperfectly healed, and, 
as the Squire was remarking that to it was probably owing 
Walter's present condition, his wife uttered a second cry, 
which was this time an agonised shriek, and pointed, with 
trembling finger, to another gash upon the back, corre- 
sponding in size and position to that upon the breast, and 
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which proved that the weapon^ whatever it might be, had 
passed right through her son's body. 

' Thomas, he has been murdered ! My child has 
been murdered!' exclaimed the poor mother; and over- 
whelmed by this discovery her own vitality gave way, and 
she sank fainting to the ground. Recovering after a time, 
however, by the aid of some simple remedies, she braced 
herself to bear the shock with more fortitude ; and through- 
out that night the Squire, Agnes, and herself watched by 
Walter's bedside, expecting every moment to be his last. 

But Walter Willoughby did not die that night, nor for 
several days after his arrival in Dieppe. He lived long 
enough to relate at intervals, and in broken sentences, the 
following facts — which we shall give, as he did, without 
details, but in our own language. 

Almost immediately after his return, along with the 
rest of the pursuivants, from that unsuccessful hunt for 
Justice Windwood's escaped prisoners, Walter had been 
permitted to marry Caroline. Following out his pre- 
viously-formed resolution, the amiable magistrate had then 
set about without delay to obtain for his son-in-law the 
mansion and estates of Hall-i'-th'-Wood.. By what means 
he succeeded in this endeavour Walter could not say, but 
that he did succeed was certain. In little over six weeks 
from the commencement of the negotiations into which he 
had entered for the purpose, Caroline and he were estab- 
lished in the home where he had passed his childhood and 
youth, and from which his cruel treachery had driven its 
rightful owner — ^his generous-hearted stepfather — and also 
his mother and sisters. 

That he felt a great and almost unsurmountable repug- 
nance to take up his abode in the Hall, Walter confessed, 
although, at the same time, he owned that there were 
reasons why he was heartily glad to get away from Bidg- 
wood Manor. 
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The pidncipal of these was that, ever since his return 
from Hull, Caroline had been living on very bad terms 
with her father. The cause for this Walter had been 
slow to learn ; but the quarrels had at first grieved and 
alarmed him — for they had appeared to him to originate 
entirelywith his wife, and to be the offspring of a contempt 
and dislike which she seemed suddenly, and without 
reason, to have conceived for her father. For that Justice 
Windwood still loved his daughter, and with the same 
passionate devotion as heretofore, was continually made 
manifest, even though, stung by her constant incivilities 
to him, he would sometimes make use of very strong and 
resentful language. These painful disagreements, how- 
ever, did not reach their climax until after the death of 
Mistress Windwood, which event occurred about a month 
after the marriage; and it was only then that Caroline 
confided to her husband their true cause. This was that 
she more than suspected her father's violence to have been 
the occasion of her mother's illness and death, — and not 
an accidental fall, as was generally reported throughout 
the household. 

That in this surmise the young lady was correct, the 
reader already knows. It was, however, from her own judg- 
ment of her father's character, and of his probable treatment 
of his wife on finding that she had released the captives, 
that she had guessed the truth, and not from Mistress 
Windwood's lips that she had learned it. For, even had 
she been disposed to give information against her husband 
— which is far from likely — the poor lady could not have 
done so, since, when first visited by her daughter, about 
an hour after the Justice's departure from the house, she 
had been found to be speechless from the effect of a para- 
lytic stroke, which stroke was the result of a serious, and 
as it proved fatal, injury received by her spine in that 
heavy fall against t\iG iion-^^^kad fi.te-guard. From the 
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time she had^ after it^ been laid upon her bed^ nntil^ with 
a countenance so peaceful and serene that none could look 
upon it without emotion^ she had passed away from the 
troubles of earthy Mistress Windwood had neitiier moved 
nor spoken ; and loving her mother, though with an affec- 
tion by no means ardent, Caroline had been both shocked 
and distressed by the occurrence, and had been unable to 
conceal from her father the displeasure and disgust his 
cruelty had awakened in her bosom. The state of affairs, 
therefore, which had proved far from agreeable to Walter 
Willoughby before Mistress Windwood's death, became 
still more uncomfortable afterwards. And for other rea- 
sons besides Caroline's increased estrangement from her 
father, viz. that after his wife's demise the Justice took to 
drinking more and more heavily ; that his temper, in con- 
sequence, grew daily more irascible ; and that, as a con- 
venient object, Walter was made to bear the brunt of his 
violent moods. It was, accordingly, with considerable 
satisfaction that the young man turned his back upon 
Bidgwood Manor when the arrangements for his doing so 
had been completed, though, as we have said, with much 
reluctance that he took possession of the old house, which 
must inevitably have contained for him so many painful 
associations and suggestions. 

Not invariably — ^though, at the same time, not unfre- 
quently — does retribution overtake the sinner in this 
world ; but certain it is that in the cases both of Justice 
Windwood and Walter Willoughby just punishment did 
follow upon evil deeds. It followed in the instance of the 
elder man more speedily than in that of the younger ; and 
never, from the day of his wife's death, did the unfortu- 
nate owner of Bidgwood Manor appear to enjoy a happy 
moment. 

Forsaken by the only being whom he loved — for, after 
quitting his roof, Caroline could never be induced to call 
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upon her father^ or take the slightest sStep towards a recon- 
ciliation — ^the wretched maa gaye himself up entirely to 
the vice of intemperance. His brain, Iwated and inflamed 
by his potations, presently became quite incapable of right 
reason ; and ere long, frightened away by his furious and 
ungovernable rage, which now rose to the very verge of 
madness, all his servants left him. He then shut up 
every room in his house, with the exertion of the kitchen, 
and there lived entirely, never going out ' of doors, save 
for the purpose of purchasing the ' liquid damnation' that 
was hurrying him to his doom. That doom he met on the 
first anniversary of his wife's death ; oa the afternoon of 
which day he was found by a woman, who was in the 
habit of supplying him with what little solid food he ate, 
lying dead upon the groundy with wide-open terror- 
stricken eyes and distorted features — a victim to delirium 
tremens and all its horrors. 

So perished Anthony Windwood, the priest-hunter, 
the robber, and the murderer. 

Both naturally and legally her father's inheritrcc, 
Caroline succeeded without dispute to his immense pos- 
sessions. But the increase of wealth was destined to 
bring no increase of happiness to its new owners. Fond 
of excitement and gaiety, Caroline had, after a few months 
of married life, begun to weary of the dulness of Erleston 
Glen, and to pine for a change; and, now that it could 
be managed, she persuaded Walter to take her for a season 
to London, where her beauty soon gained her the admira- 
tion, and her riches the amusements, she coveted. But, 
though at first equally pleased with herself to escape from 
Hall-i'-th'-Wood, Walter shortly found his life in the 
metropolis unbearable on account of the jealousy he suf- 
fered through his wife's flirtations ; and he insisted, there- 
fore, upon carrying her back to Waradale. Year after 
year, however, she managed, by dint of coaxing and pout- 
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ing, to get him to return with herthere, and always with 
the same resnlt of annoyance and agony to himself, and 
the same sodden home-coming At the end of a few months. 
But at length there arriyed a time when London had lost 
all its attraction for Caroline Willonghby, and when she 
had found in quiet Waradale an excitement more power- 
fol, and infinitely more dangerous,/ than any that city had 
furnished. 

After standing empty for xiearly seven years, Erleston 
Grange had been purchased by a wealthy gentleman from 
Manchester. Some time itfter his settlement there with 
his family, a brother of his wife's, who was an officer 
in the army, had come over firom Ireland to spend with 
his relations a short leave of absence from his regiment, 
stationed somewhere upon the borders of the English 
Pale. ' The gentleman was young, eminently handsome, 
fascinating in his manners, and dissolute and unprinci- 
pled in his heart. The sequel may soon be told. After 
two months of sinful love-making, Caroline eloped with 
him one night, when, under pretence of indisposition, she 
had contrived to occupy a separate chamber from her hus- 
band. Maddened with rage and grief, Walter started the 
following morning in pursuit, and coming upon the pair 
in Dublin, challenged the lover of his fedthless wife to 
mortal combat. 

The challenge was accepted, and the duel fought at an 
early hour of the morning, in a secluded spot some miles 
from the city. 

The issue of it has already been described. Walter's 
antagonist ran his sword through his body, and left him, 
as he supposed, for dead. But aid was near ; and the 
wound, though mortal, was not doomed to be instanta- 
neously so. Recovering, after how long a space he knew 
not, from a syncope into which pain and loss of blood had 
thrown him, Walter found his head supported upon the 
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arm of a man who was endeayoaring to stanch his wonnds 
with bandages of cloth torn from his own raiment. 

From his dress this man appeared to be a plain 
country gentleman; bat, upon looking into his fitee, 
Walter recognised the features as those of Father Chris- 
topher. Fancying^ howeyer, upon the next moment :iliat 
this must be an optical delusion sent by the father of lies 
to torment him in his last hour^ the young man uttered a 
shriek of consternation and struggled to his feet. The 
effort brought on a renewal of the bleeding and also of the 
swoon ; and when again Walter became conscious, he was 
lying upon a comfortable bed, and in a well-furnished 
room. On that bed he lay for many weeks, nursed during 
the hours of the day by a gentle old lady and two kindly- 
natured damsels, her maids, and yisited each night by 
Father Christopher; for the good priest it had indeed 
been, who, during an early morning ramble, had found the 
wounded young man, and carried him to the house where 
he was at the time making his secret home. 

Those visits, and the tender kindness shown in them 
by the holy man whom he had sought to betray to death, 
but who seemed to bear him nothing but good-will in 
return, melted the young man's heart, and, combined with 
his salutary sufferings of mind and body, led him to 
repentance. 

Never having in reality lost his faith, though dead in 
trespasses and sins, he now made a true and contrite con- 
fession, and received the last sacraments in preparation 
for the end which, though his wounds were outwardly 
healing, he felt to be approaching through the injury to his 
lung. It was after this that Father Christopher, to his 
great joy, told him about the escape to France of his 
family and friends, and gave him their address, in order 
that he might write to his parents and beg their forgive- 
ness. Instead of writing, however, Walter resolved, upon 
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reflection, to ^o to them, and die, as he yearned to do, in 
his mother's arms ; and, as soon as he could walk, he 
hastened to pnt this design into execution before it 
should be too late. Delayed for several days, on account 
of the skipper's unwillingness to sail in the employment 
of a man in whose face death was so unmistakably writ- 
ten, Walter had been able to bring his friends some 
further news, which otherwise neither he nor they would 
ever have learned. 

That news, the interest of which to its recipients may 
well be conceived, was this : that in the interval between 
quitting the house where he had been so kindly nursed, 
and sailing for France, Fr. Christopher and the gentleman 
who had harboured him for the last two years (Walter's 
late host) had been arrested, tried, and executed for the 
crime of Papistry, whilst the gentle old lady, mother of 
the lay culprit, had been thrown into prison. 

A few words will now complete our story. Walter 
Willoughby died happily, repentant for his crimes, for- 
given by those against whom he had sinned, and fortified 
by all the rites of that Holy Church from which he had 
apostatised. Mistress Butherford did not long survive 
him, but Sir John Anderton and the Squire lived to a 
good old age. Agnes, in her seventeenth year, married 
Auguste Duval, and both Kate and she had several children. 

William and Helen lived together as patterns of con- 
jugal felicity, Helen frequently accompanying her husband 
upon his voyages, and cooperating by self-denial upon her 
own part in the carrying out of his purpose of devoting 
his labours and the proceeds of them to the cause of God, 
in the keeping alive and propagation of the Faith in his 
native country. They had no family ; and with the death 
of the personages concerned in our history, the names of 
Anderton and Butherford died out in Normandy. 

THE END. 
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this loTely creation in purity, deep affection, a solemn sense of the sanctity 
of duty, and a profound f eding of the beau^ and holiness of religion."— 
Times, 

Sea stories : Tales of Discovery, Adventure, and 

Escape. A new and choice Collection, containing several 

striking Narratives, mostly unknown to English readers. 

Cloth, Bs, 

*< The best Tolume of the kind we haye erer net with."— €9l«rcAmaii'j 
OMiijHmion. 
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The Vessels of the Sanctuary, and the 

Manor of Mount Cniel : Tales of French Life, by Eus 
Bebthst. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Two of the best Tales of this fertile and popular Author. 

The History of Jean Paul Choppart ; or 

the Sorpriging AdTentores of a Runaway. Illustrated with 

22 Engravings ; fools<»p 8to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" 'Jean Paul ChoppsaV ia a traaalatioii of a work whidi luui become 

Terj popular on the Oontineiit, and is destined to reoeive a large shaze of 

.faroor in this conntiry, should parente and instznctorB of children become 

.awBre of the excellent moral iniich its pages conyey through the mf<i<iiiw 

of a story which is most piquant and catching for the jcftahful mind."— 

Court JaumcU. 

Father Connell. By Banik. a New Edition. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" ' Father ConneU,' the Irish 'Vicar of WakefiekL'"— Ztorory Oatette, 

leme of Armorica: a Tale of the Time of 

Chlovis. By J. C. Batemah. 6«. 6d. 

" We know of few tales that can be ranked higher than the beautiful 
storj before us. The descriptions are masterly, the characters disthoct, 
the interest unflagging." — Jionth, 

" The book is excellent. If we are to hare a literature of fiction at all, 
we hope it may include many like rolumes." — DuNin Review. 

** ni reading this charming tale, we seem to be taken by the hand and 
made to araist at the scenes which the writer describes." — Tablet. 

True to Trust: or the Story of a Portrait. A 
Tale of the Times ox Queen Elizabeth. i#. 

" A Taluable addition to the narratiyes of the suiEBrings of our fbre- 
fathers during that period." — Tablet. 

"A powernd and well-written story. Sereral of the characters are 
4klmirab]y drawn."— IFeelr^f Beffieter. 

" A welcome addition to the Oatholic stories of days long gone tnr. 
We are sure that amongst the young it will be a fayourite. — Ca^Ue 
Timei, 

Wild Times ; a Tale of the Days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Cecilia liABY Caddell. KewBdition. &s, 

" We are glad to indorse the faronrable opinion we trrprcisiod of it at 
-the time of iu first a^ypearanoei"— TViMeT. 

" Miss OaddeU writes forcib^ and well, and has giren us in tills story 
-many yiyidly eoloured pictures. —?r«ei:/|r BMieter, 

'^An ably written iiBXtB^e.**^CaaioHc Timet. 

Teter's Journey, and other Tales. Cloth, Zs. 
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Passion-Flower : a Catholic story. 5«. 

** We should lubye to look Vack a long way before we could point to 
another norel so oharming and attraotiye."— lFeel;/|r Register. 

** Here is a book we can recommend. The stoiy nms very smoothlja 
and is fall of pleasant and natural gossip."— CSolAoZie Timei, 

** Pleasing in its telling, and well written. The author maj well feel 
fare of success."— CbtAoJie Opimon. 

** A pleasant and clerer noreL"- C^ntit Circular, 

Seven Stories. By Lady Georgiana Fullbbton. 
Contents — 1. Bosemary: a Tale of the Fire of London. 
2. Beparation : a Story of the Beign of Louis XIY. 3. 
Hie Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. The Besgar of the Steps 
of St. Boch : a True Story. 5. TrouTaille ; or the SoldiePs 
Adopted Child : a True Story. 6. Earth without Heaven : 
a Beminlscence. 7. Ad Majorem Dei Gluriam. 3«. %d, 

"Will be sure to repay perusal. The authoress has at once sach a 
grasp of her subject, there u such a force and finish in her toiLch, tiiait 
theproduotions of her pen will stand the test of the most rigid critidan.'* 
^Weekly Register. 

** Sound in doctrine and intensely interesting as any which haye oome 
from the same pen." — Catholic Opinion. 

** As admirable for their art as they are estimable for their sovrnd 
teaching." — Cork Examiner, 

Maggie's Rosary, and other Tales. By the Au- 
thor of *' Marion Howard.** 38, 6d, ; cloth extra, Bs, ; cheap 
edition, 28, 

** We have seldom seen tales which are better adapted for children's 
reading." — Catholic Times, 

" We strongly recommend these stories. They are especially suited to 
Uttle gJxW— Tablet. 

" The very thing for a gift-book for a child."— TTaKy Register. 

"A charming little book, which we can heartily recommend.** — 
Bosarian, 

French Eggs in an English Basket. From 

the French of Souyestsb. By Miss Emily Bowles. 

Cloth extra, S8. 6d, 

" A charming collection of stories, each with an excellent moraL Al- 
though foreigrn m construction and matter, they are thoroughly Wnglish 
in tone."— Tablet. 

** We commend it to jiarents, and to the managers of schools and can- 
vents wanting prizes." — Westminster Oasette. 

" Eminently suited for children. Adopting the title of the translator, 
we can well call them really wholesome French eggs in a very elegant 
English basket." — Catholic Opinion. 
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Marie and Paul : a Fragment. By " Onr littiie 
Woman." 3«. 6^. ; gilt edges, i$, 

** A stor^ told e£fectiTeIy and tonohinglT, and with aJl that tendemees 
and pathos in which gifted women so mmm ezcdL" — Weekly Begitter, 

** We heartily reoommend this little book, feeling sure that none oaa 
rise from its pemsal without being touched both at the beauty dt the 
tale itself, and by the tone of earnest piety which runs through the wholes 
leaving none but holy thoughts andjueasant impreBsions." — Tablet, 

"Well adapted to the innocent minds it is intended toT"—Oaaiolic 
Opinion. 

" A charming tale for young and old." — Chrk Saximiner, 

** To all who read it the book will suggest thoughts for which thej 
will be the better, while its graceful and affecting, because simple, pio- 
tures of home and family life will excite emotions of which none need be 
ashamed. We trust that we may meet our author on a future occasion.** 
—Month, 

" A very charming story, and may be read by both young and okL"— 
Brotonson's Eeview. 

A Packet of Sixpenny Books. No. 3. 3«. ; 

cloth, Ss, 6d, Contents— Little Page; Valentine Duval; 
Fietro and his Pupil; Little Slater; Young Gassendi; 
Artist and his Dog ; Little Vagrant. 

Twelve New Stories. By Mrs. Pabsons. l. 

Bertha's Three Fingers. 2. Take Care of Yourself. 8. 
Don*t go in. 4. The Story of an Arm-chair. 5. Yes and 
No. 6. The Bed Apples under the Tree. 7. Constance and 
the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair of Gk>]d Spectacles. 9. Clara's 
New Shawl. 10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride and 
the Fall. 12. This Once. Sd, each ; in a packet complete^ 
ds, ; or in cloth neat, 3«, 6^. 

Also, by the same, 

Dyrbington. 3s, ; cheap edition, Is, Sd, 
Tales for Young Men and Women. 2s, Bd, 
Twelve Tales for the Young. Bs, 
Twelve Tales for Children. 2s, 
Heath-House Stories. Cloth, Is, 6d, 
Afternoons with Mrs. Maitland. Cloth gilt, 2s,; cheap 
edition, Is, 6d, 

Anecdotes and Incidents, Ecclesiastical and 
Beligious. Containing 119 distinct Sketches. Cloth giU^ 
2s, ed. 
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Dame Dolores, or the Wise Nun of Eastonmere ; 
and other Stories. By the Author of ''Tybome," &c 
Contents — 1. The Wise Knn of Eastonmere. 2. Known 
too Late. 3. TroetotheEnd. 4. Olive's Bescue. 4i. 

AUOy by the tamej 

Tybome ; and Who went thitJier in the Days of 

Queen Elizabeth : a Sketch. New Edition. Cloth, 3«. 6<l. 

" A <:i»riin«g tale, written in a ityle most attraotiye to young people." 

« This is not a work of fiction. The anthor luui taken historical facta, 
and jndiciotudy woren them into a tale full of interest for ns in England." 
^Catholic Opinion. 

** A good book for school-prizes ; and if we had our will we shonld 
haye it read in all the schoou and convents of the land." — Wutmmster 
GatetU. 

Florine, Princess of Burgundy : a Tale of 

the First Crusade. By William Bebnabd MacCabe. 
Third Edition. With Preface and Notes. Now first pub- 
lished. Cloth, 5s, 

" This thrilling tale is a model of the kind of books most required, 
combining as it does amusement and instmction with all the reqnisites 
of a sonnd Catholic work."— Weekly BegUter. 

** The marrellons plot and description of scene^ and character are 
snch as would hare done no discredit to the great ' Wizard of the North,' 
Sir Walter Scott himself ."—CStitAoZie Times. 

** Fnll both of interest and instmction, and may foirly be reckoned 
among the ornaments of onr lighter literature." — Dublin Review, 

Fabiola: a Tale of the Catacombs. By Cardinal 
Wiseman. New Edition. Cloth, 3«. 6^. ; gilt, 4«. ; mo- 
rocco, 9«. 

The same dramatised — The Youthful Martyrs of Bome. 
By the Very Bey. Canon Oakeley. Cloth, Is, 4:d, 

Callista : a Historical Tale. By Dr. Newman. New 
Edition, Bs. %d, ; Popular Library Edition, cloth gilt, i#. ; 
doth, Zs. Qd, 

The same as a drama. By Husenbeth. 28, 

Little Flower-Qarden ; or Tales for the Yonng. 
First Series. In a packet, Is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, Ellen's Dream, 
&c. Lucy's Pilgrimage. The Shepherd Boy. Bequiescat 
in Pace. Little Adam. The Cherries, &c. The Bosary. 
No Virtue without Struggle. Little Martin. Tale of the 
Ardennes. The Two Mothers. The Two Italians. 
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Little Flower-Garden ; or Tales for the Young. 
Second Series. By Cecilia Caddell. In a packet, 1«. 6^.; 
or bound in cloth, 2s, Month of Mary. Feast of Corpus 
Ouristi. Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Assumption. The 
NatiTity. The Purification. Ash-Wednesday. The Annun- 
ciation. Holy Week. Easter. Bogation-Day. Pentecost 

Scenes and Incidents at Sea. A New Selec- 
tion. Is, 4td, Contents — 1. Adventure on a Bock. 2. A 
Heroic Act of Bescue. 3. Inaccessible Islands. 4. The 
Shipwreck of the Czar Alexander. 5. Captain James' Ad- 
ventures in the North Seas. 6. Destruction of Admiral 
Graves' Fleet. 7. The Wreck of the Forfarshire, and Grace 
Darling. 8. The Loss of the Boyal George. 9. The Irish 
Sailor Boy. 10. (Hllant Conduct of a l^^oich Privateer. 
11. The Harpooner. 12. The Cruise of the Agamemnon. 
13. A Nova Scotia Fog. 14. The Mate's Story. 15. The 
Shipwreck of the iBneas Transport. 16. A Scene in the 
Shrouds. 17. A Skirmish off Bermuda. 18. Charles Wager. 
19. A Man Overboard. 20. A Loss and a Bescue. 21. A 
Melancholy Adventure on the American Seas. 22. Dol- 
phins and Flying Fish. 

Never Forgotten ; or the Home of the Lost Child. 
By Cbcilia Caddbll. Second Edition. Cloth, Ss, 6d, 
** A well-drawn and pleasing pictnre of oonrent life." — Tablet 
** A beautiful story of the pieneot Gatholio character."— {7iMver«e. 
" The accomplished authoress has conferred a great boon on Catholics 

by publishing this story."— Weekly Eegitter, 

Laurentia : a Tale of Japan. By Lady Georgiana 

FULLBBTON. Second Edition. Ss, Qd. 

" Looking at its litera^ merits alone, it most be pronounced a really 
beautiful story • but it will be read with still deeper interest from the fact 
of its being f ml of romantic records of the heroism of the early Ohristiana 
of Japan in the sixteenth iyeaatorj."— Catholic Timet, 

« This gracefully written work has very considerable literary merit, 
and possesses an interest entirely its owaJ*-— Weekly Register. 

By the same AnthoVy 

Sose Leblanc : a Tale. 3a. 

The Gold -Digger, and other Verses, hs, 

« The spirit that breathes throughout is one of true Catholic dero* 
tion.»— TTeeWy Register, 

** We do not kaow which most to admire, the genuine modesty of the 
preface to this volume of poems or the Gatholic tone and sweet tender- 
ness of the verses themselves." — Westminster Ocu^U, 

« Alike creditable to the heart and intellect of the authoress."-' 
Cafhoiic Times. 
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The Keeper of the Lasareito ; or the Isle of the Dead. 

BySonvBSTBB 10 

The Book of 800 Anecdotes 10 

Golnmbus and La Pdrouse 14 

Fkedosa. By OisyAHTBS 10 

Tales of Kings and Queens 10 

Tales of Joy and Sorrow 10 

Tales of France 10 

Book of Poetry, for the Young 10 

Book of Ballads, for the Yoong 10 

The Two last in One Yolmne 2 

Popular Poetry 2 

Selections from the Poets. ByDsYBBB . . .36 

Pfotores, Tales, and Parables 8 

Tales of the Crusades 2 6 

Breton Legends 8 

Tales of Wonder. ByHAUFF 2 6 

Andersen^s Select Tales 2 

Bobinson Crusoe. Pocket Edition • . . .26 

Arctic Voyages 2 

Da Gnesclin ; or the Hero of Chivalry . . . .20 

Tales of Celebrated Women .20 

Tales of Celebrated Men. Illastrated . . . .36 
Tales of Enterprise, Peril, and Escape . . . .30 

The War in La Yendfe 4 6 

The Patriot War in the Tyrol 4 

TUes of Land and Sea. Gilt 3 

Tales of Hmnonr. Gilt 3 6 

Countess of Gloflswood 3 6 

KateKavanagh 2 

Pictures of Christian Heroism. Cloth . • . .30 
Pictures, Tales, and Parables. Many cuts . . .30 
Pictures of Missionary Life. Cloth • • . .30 
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